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I ’M a native Californian. Have 
been for thirty years and that’s 
the tip off. 

There are certain things about a 
native Californian that distinguish 
him unmistakably from the natural- 
ized variety — and perhaps even the 
residents of the other forty-seven 
states. He usually hates neckties, 
shoes, small rooms, books of eti- 
quette, bromides and anything oth- 
erwise confining. On the other hand, 
he likes with a passion an unobstruct- 
ed view, loud, loose clothing, lots of 
activity, people who laugh a lot, and 
anything he can eat in his fingers in 
a drive-in. In fact, if you entertain 
him at dinner there is every likeli- 
hood that instead of asking you to 
pass the salt he w’ll flash his lights 
for service and signal as though mak- 



ing a left turn. He will probably 
laugh at your jokes, even when he’s 
heard them before. He is likely to 
say whatever comes to mind, though 
it frequently turns out to be pre- 
cisely the wrong thing. He’ll show up 
at your party wearing a pla'd shirt 
and jeans and never have the slight- 
est inkling that he doesn’t look just 
as natty as everyone else. He will 
describe you as terrific if he likes 
you and he will like you if you make 
yourself at home without standing 
on ceremony. Chances are, he’ll like 
you anyway, just for the hell of it. 

That’s a native Californian. That’s 
me, as far as I can tell. 

As for writing, it just happened 
where I was concerned. During the 
war, in service, I discovered that 
{Concluded on Page 72) 
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W E take a great deal of pleas- 
ure in welcoming a great 
many new readers to IMAG- 
INATION this issue. During the 
past year Madge has continued to 
expand in circulation — -which fact 
makes us very happy indeed — so 

much so, in fact, that effective with 
this issue our newsstand distribution 
is increased by 25%. This means 
that Madge Will be reaching many 
thousands of new readers in all 
parts of the country, and also among 
our good neighbors up in Canada. 
To our old friends we can only say 
thanks for your enthusiastic accep- 
tance and approval of Madge, and 
to our new readers, welcome into the 
fold and we promise you the best 
entertainment in the science fiction 
field! 

T his brings US to another impor- 
tant announcement. Before the 
end of the year IMAGINATION will 
step up publication frequency. We’ve 
been ironing out difficult production 
schedules and paper supply prob- 
lems with our printer and at long 
last we can see the green light. We 
know this will be happy news to you, 
for as one reader put it: “Two 

months between issues is just too 
long to wait for a good magazine 
like IMAGINATION. Please put 
Madge on a monthly basis!” Well, 
we plan to do just that, so watch 
for the formal announcement short- 
ly. 

Y OU have undoubtedly already 
noticed our back cover for this 



issue. This marks the inauguration 
of a new photographic feature in 
Madge, TOMORROW’S SCIENCE. 
For the first time in the history of 
science fiction magazines a cover is 
being devoted to authentic astronom- 
ical photographs. We are present- 
ing the feature in such a way that 
you may clip each photograph for 
collecting, if you prefer to do so. 
There will be no type on the photos, 
and each one will be an unusual in- 
terstellar subject. However, while 
this feature will concern astronomic 
photography, it will not be confined 
solely to that field. The title of the 
feature was carefully chosen so that 
important developments in the field 
of science can also be presented. We 
won’t say now just what sort of 
subjects you can expect in the future, 
but believe us, when the first space 
ship is constructed we’ll have a staff 
photographer ready to photograph 
it! Let us know what you think of 
this new feature, and if you have 
any suggestions pass them along. 
This is your magazine and you have 
a voice in shaping its policy. 

T his issue also marks the tri- 
umphant return of our favorite 
fantasy girl. Toffee. To old Tof- 
fee fans no further introduction is 
necessary. To those who will be 
reading their first Toffee story we’d 
only like to say that the author, 
Charles F. Myers (he’s introduced in 
person on the second cover) has in 
our humble opinion inherited the 
mantle of the late fantasy master, 
Thorne Smith. This should be enough 
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to guarantee you some pleasant and 
hilarious reading. And don’t worry 
about future Toffee stories — the 
little lady will appear exclusively in 
IMAGINATION. 

O UR new writing discovery, Dan- 
iel F. Galouye, is back again 
too with another fine story. We 
have a great deal of confidence in 
Dan and from the acclaim you’ve al- 
ready given him for his fine novel 
in the May issue we know he’s des- 
tined for a top spot in popularity. 
You’ll be seeing his stories regularly 
in Madge. Let us know how you 
liked his “The Reluctant Hero” in 
this issue. 

W 'E have noted with considerable 
Interest the recent influx of 
new science-fantasy magazines in the 
field. That’s a healthy sign for sci- 
ence fiction, for it means that pub- 
lishers are recognizing the rapid ex- 
pansion of public interest to our fav- 
orite field of literature. Among the 
best of the new magazines is “Fan- 
tastic” issued by Ziff-Davis, our 
alma mater, and capably edited by 
Howard Browne, not only one of our 
closest friends but a darn good editor 
(and writer) to boot. But say, 
Howard, we note the new magazine 
has departed from the customary 
Ziff-Davis policy of not using or en- 
couraging reprints. How come? 
There’s certainly no dearth of active 
writing talent today — and much bet- 
ter material certainly than repr’int 
stories of a detective nature. 

S PEAKING of new horizons in 
science fiction we wonder why 
Hollywood has been marking time 
the past few months. After the suc- 
cess of “The Thing”, “Destination 
Moon”, “The Day the Earth Stood 
Still”, and “When Worlds Collide” 
we expected rapid followups with 



new and equally excellent films. 
Such, unfortunately, has not been 
the ease. What’s the matter, boys, 
are you too busy admiring the prof- 
its? Let’s get on the ball. The pub- 
lic is willing — and waiting — to queue 
up in front of the local marquee. 
Television may put the skids to the 
movie industry in general, but sci- 
ence fiction can give it a healthy 
transfusion . . . 

A S we write this editorial the lOtli 
World Science Fiction Conven- 
tion (to be held in Chicago at the 
Morrison Hotel over the Labor Day 
holiday) is only a few months away. 
We hope you’re planning on being 
there for the fun. And it will be 
just that with editors, writers, art- 
tists, and fans from all over the 
wg(rld. Wa’re looking forward to 
seeing you there too, so don’t disap- 
point us WLH 




"My plates ore killing me!" 



s 





J UST as he stepped to the micro- 
phone Marc caught sight of the 
swarthy man. He saw the red 
scar across the left eyebrow, the 
dull flash of metal in the large 
hairy hand. By then it was too 
late even to cry out. In the next 
instant the glass panel in the con- 
trol booth shattered. 

Marc felt an explosion of hot pain 
deep inside his chest. He was aware 
of looking around dumbly at Dick 
Drewson and seeing Drewson’s face 
register shocked disbelief. Then the 



scene — the room, Drewson and the 
others — disappeared, engulfed in a 
blinding sheet of flame — and Marc 
knew he was falling . . . 

* * * 

Somewhere, in a place where time 
and space didn’t exist, grey mists 
began to seeth and swirl, and with- 
all there was an ominous rumbling. 
The High Council was almost in 
session. 

In a sense, the High Council was 
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NO TIME FOR TOFFEE! 

CLrL 3. W^r> 

Life was Marc's oyster, but: subversives 
had shot him— a ghost was ready to haunt his 
corpse— and Toffee was loving him to death! 




already in session, for the Heads of 
the Council had developed their in- 
tellects to such an inconceivable de- 
gree that when a meeting of the 
Council was imminent they could 
send their thoughts on ahead of 
them and get the meeting under 
way even before putting in an ap- 
pearance. There was an exchange 
of views and information long be- 
fore the Heads accomplished the 
mundane and troublesome business 
of materialization. Thus it was that 
the mists of Limbo now rumbled 



with thought, counter thought and 
— on this particular occasion — 
downright aggravation, even before 
the arrival of the Supreme Head in 
the vapored chambers. There was 
an air of foreboding. 

Having declined all vanities in 
the pursuit of the Ultimate Intelli- 
gence, the Heads had allowed them- 
selves to evolve into literal represen- 
tations of their titles. Directing all 
their energy and development to 
the brain and its encasement, their 
•bodies had suffered proportionately 
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so that now they were little more 
than a group of preposterously large 
craniums, shaggy with cerebration, 
bearing faces weighted with the pon- 
derous woe of Life, Death, Eternity 
and other such mental ballast. Five 
in all, they made up a company to 
be avoided whatever the cost. 

I 

''T^HE Supreme Head cleared his 
throat and Eternity rattled with 
phlegmy discontent. Baleful glances 
were exchanged all around. 

“Well,” said the Supreme Head, 
after a pause for attention. “I sup- 
pose you all know the reason for 
this meeting by now?” 

The Second Head, a bald party 
with large ears, nodded sadly. “You 
say this blighted Pillsworth has gone 
and got himself shot this time?” 
“Precisely,” the Supreme Head 
affirmed. “In a broadcasting stu- 
dio, if you please. There’s simply 
no keeping that man out of trouble.” 
“But why should we want to keep 
him out of trouble?” the Third 
Head, an elongated customer with 
eye pouches, wanted to know. 
“That’s hardly our responsibility.” 
“There’s George Pillsworth,” the 
Supreme Head said fatefully. “Sure- 
ly you haven’t forgotten about 
George?” 

A hush fell over the Council, a 
hush of horror. 

“Not George again?” the Second 
Head shuddered. “We don’t have 
to face him again, do we?” He look- 
ed around beseechingly at the others. 
“After all, Pillsworth’s only injured. 



isn’t he? He’s not dying?” 

The Supreme Head looked for a 
moment as though he wished he had 
shoulders so he might shrug them 
hopelessly. “The vibrations are 
confused again,” he sighed. “I don’t 
know what the interference is 
around Pillsworth, but the call nev- 
er comes through clearly. All we 
know is that he’s gotten himself in- 
to another mess of some sort and is 
either dead or dying.” 

“It seems that the subversives 
are still strongly active in the Unit- 
ed States, and of course Pillsworth 
couldn’t stay out of it like a good 
citizen. He was approached by 
some men delegated by government 
authority to take control of national 
advertising. The theory was that 
American advertisirig could be used 
as a strong combative propaganda 
weapon against the enemy propa- 
ganda already circulating through 
the country. A committee was 
delegated to secure the cooperation 
of the nation’s leading advertising 
agencies. Naturally, since Pillsworth 
is the nation’s leading advertising 
executive, they contacted him first.” 
“Then Pillsworth is a subver- 
sive?” the First Head enquired. 
“That’s how he got into-trouble?” 
“Not at all,” said the Supreme 
Head. “That’s just it. Pillsworth 
wasn’t subversive, but the govern- 
ment committee was.” 

“Eh?” 

“Exactly. It turned out that the 
program was one of the cleverest 
propaganda schemes ever devised 
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Actually, their aim was to insert 
alien ideals into the nation’s adver- 
tising.” 

“But you said the plan had gov- 
ernment approval.” 

“That’s the really clever part of 
it. The method of presentation, 
while seeming on the surface to de- 
nounce the foreign creed and up- 
hold the American one, actually was 
designed to win support for the en- 
emy. The sales psychology em- 
ployed was of the negative.” 
“Negative?” 

“That’s correct. It’s the old 
principle of telling people they don’t 
want a thing until they develop a 
feeling of defiance and decide they 
are going to have it. It’s an ex- 
tremely subtle approach, but almost 
infallible if properly developed. 
Knowing this, these men had a per- 
fect plan, so subtle that even the 
government didn’t recognize it. Also, 
they had help from within. A cer- 
tain Congressman Entwerp pushed 
through the legislation.” 

“But Pillsworth saw through it?” 

CCTNSTANTLY,” the Supreme 
Head nodded. “It was a prin- 
ciple he had been using assiduously 
for years, in fact the very one 
through which he achieved his suc- 
cess. The whole plot was as clear 
as a May morn the moment he 
heard it. That’s when the trouble 
started. He contacted Congressman 
Entwerp.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“Indeed. Entwerp responded by 



holding Pillsworth up to ridicule.” 
“But Pillsworth had logic on his 
side.” 

The Supreme Head smiled toler- 
antly. “That’s the Earth for you 
every time,” he said. “Show a hu- 
man a bit of logic and he gets trucu- 
lent on the spot. Pillsworth was de- 
nounced as a witch hunter and in- 
structed under p»enalty of law to co- 
operate to the fullest.” 

“Shocking,” the Third Head said. 
“I begm to feel sorry for this Pills- 
worth.” 

“Pillsworth was similarly shock- 
ed. But he didn’t feel sorry for 
himself. Despite his inclination for 
the quiet conservative life, he fought 
back.” 

“Good,” the Fourth Head put in. 
“I’m glad; it gives the story zip.” 
“My thought in telling you this,” 
the Supreme Head said caustically, 
“is merely to inform, not entertain.” 
“Sorry, sir.” 

The Head nodded acknowledg- 
ment. “But to get on. Pillsworth 
presented his case to a news broad- 
caster and 'asked to be allowed to re- 
cite his story to the nation in the 
interests of national security. He 
was shot. By whom we do not 
know; the fellow got away. But 
the fact we must hold in mind is 
that he definitely was shot.’' 

“Then it really is serious.’’ the 
Third Head said. “We may have to 
interview this deadlv George after 
all.” 

“It’s unavoidable,” the Supreme 
Head sighed. “There’s no way 
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around it.” 

“But we’re not positive Pillsworth 
is dead yet. Couldn’t we wait and 
be sure?” 

“His vibrations have 'been brok- 
en,” the Supreme Head said. “Ac- 
tually we have no cause to hesitate.” 
He sighed. “I suppose we might 
as well get it over with.” 

The others nodded in reluctant 
agreement. There was an oppres- 
sive silence. 

“But didn’t we banish George?” 
the First Head said. “We must 
have after his last excursion to 
Earth.” 

“That’s right,” the Second Head 
agreed. “I remember distinctly. He 
attempted to fire poor Pillsworth off 
into outer space without a pressure 
suit. We banished him to the Void 
to sing bass in the Moaning Cho- 
rus.” 

“We certainly picked the right 
party for the job,” the First Head 
reflected. “There isn’t a more base 
spirit in all Limbo. Has he been 
summoned?” 

''T^HE Supreme Head coughed re- 
gretfully. “I issued the call 
through Message Center before I 
announced the council.” 

“Oh, dear,” the First Head mur- 
mured, “then the stinker is practic- 
ally on the sloop at this very mo- 
ment.” 

“The stinker is crossing the sloop 
even now,” the Supreme Head 
amended, his gaze fastened haur>t- 
edly on a disturbance in the outer 



mists. “Here he comes.” 

“Secure your valuables,” the Sec- 
ond Head said morosely. “And 
keep your hands in your pockets,” 

Hesitantly, under the unblinking 
disapproval of the Council, George 
materialized. As the Council watch- 
ed, a duplicate of Marc Pillsworth ’s 
long, lean body, made vague by 
misted robes, rose solidly out of the 
moiling vapors. It grew to full 
stature, rounded out at the shoul- 
ders, extended a neck, then stop- 
ped short of the head. There was 
an expectant pause, but nothing 
further developed. 

“The rotter’s ashamed to face 
us,” the First Head observed sourly. 

“Little wonder,” the Third Head 
muttered. “After the way he’s 
blotted the haunting profession, he 
hasn’t got a leg to stand on.” 

“George Pillsworth,” the Supreme 
Head intoned with exasperation, 
“spiritual projection of the mortal 
entity, Marc Pillsworth, approach 
the Council. And put on your head, 
you fool.” 

George stirred, and his head, 
working from the chin upward, ma- 
terialized, revealing the face of 
Marc Pillsworth. All in all, as faces 
go, Marc’s — and consequently also 
George’s— >hit very close to average. 
It was a nice face, a pleasant face, 
for all its lack of distinction. On 
George, therefore, it w'as a mislead- 
ing face. With its lean plainness, 
its serious grey eyes and its shock 
of sandy hair, it failed utterly to ex- 
press even a whit of George’s un- 
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principled temperament. 

“Is that better, sir?” George ask- 
ed, edging warily forward. 

“Hardly that,” the Supreme Head 
groused. “The less of you the bet- 
ter. However it helps us somewhat 
to get a clue to the inner festerings 
of that depraved mind of yours.” 
He gazed at George for a long, re- 
flective moment, then made a sad, 
clucking sound. “I simply can- 
not Imagine what Marcus Pills- 
worth must have thought when he 
discovered that his spiritual entity 
was a tacky, ebony-hearted, feather- 
headed wretchvHke you. Why are- 
n’t you more like your mortal 
source?” 

George shrugged sheepishly. “I 
guess I’m just no damn good,” he 
murmured. 

“You flatter yourself,” the Su- 
preme Head said. “You’re much 
worse than no damn good. You’re 
simply awful. I wonder if Limbo 
will ever live you down.” 

“t hope so, sir,” George said con- 
tritely. 

“Nevertheless,” the Supreme Head 
went on, “much as I loathe it, I sup- 
pose we must get on with it. I sup- 
pose you know why you’ve been 
summoned?” 

George nodded dimly. “They re- 
ported me for teaching the Moaning 
Chorus to syncopate.” 

“What! ” the Supreme Head gasp- 
ed. “You did what?” 

/^EORGE looked up, afrighted; 
he’d given himself away again 



with no need. “Yes sir,” he sighed 
resignedly, “I thought that if we got 
up a good hot act we might be able 
to wangle a few guest shots with the 
Celestial Choir. Actually, we’ve 
worked out a really sock arrange- 
ment of the Wham Bam Blues. I'm 
sure that if you heard it ... ” 
“No!” the Supreme Head roared. 
“You' couldn’t! Of all the unmiti- 
gated . . . ! ” He stopped and wait- 
ed for his spleen to subside. “George 
Pillsworth,” he said, “you are in- 
sufferable.” 

“I suppose so, sir,” George said. 
“However my intentions . . . 
“Blast your intentions!” 

“Yes, sir. I’m very sorry.” 
“Never mind. In that case it’s 
probably just as well that things 
are as they are. It’ll be a great re- 
lief to be rid of you.” 

“Rid of me?” George said fear- 
fully. “You aren’t going to . . . ?” 
“Unfortunately, no,” the Supreme 
Head sighed. “What I mean is that 
your mortal part, Marc Pillsworth, 
has got himself shot.” 

George looked up sharply. His 
whole aspect changed; his eye 
brightened; his entire being grew 
more alert. “I’m to be sent to 
Earth as a permanent haunt? Oh, 
sir . . . !” 

“Hold it!” the Supreme Head 
snapped. “Don’t go into a spring 
dance. There’s a hitch.” 

“Oh,” George said, but his eager- 
ness was not noticeably dampened. 

To George, the merest prospect of 
a visit to Earth was only to re- 
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garded with rapturous anticipation. 
To him that distant world of mortals 
was a place of boundless and exquis- 
ite attraction. It was made up in 
equal parts of liquor, women and 
larceny and anything else that ex- 
isted there was merely the result 
of these things brought together in 
odd combination. For George, Earth 
was absolutely the last gasp. 

Of course George had never 
achieved the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of establishing permanent res- 
idence on Earth, for on all of his 
previous visits he had arrived only 
to find that Marc was still alive and 
that he could not legitimately re- 
main. If on these occasions, George 
had done his level best to rectify 
this error with whatever murderous 
means at hand, it did not imply that 
the ghost held any personal animos- 
ity for Marc. It was simply that 
George’s was the sort of tempera- 
ment which boggled at almost noth- 
ing to achieve its end. 

“What’s the catch?” he asked. 

“Don’t be flip,” the Supreme 
Head admonished. “And stop syn- 
copating.” 

“Syncop>ating?” George asked in- 
nocently. “I’m standing perfectly 
stm.” 

“It’s your mind,” the Supreme 
Head said. “It’s jogging about like 
a cat on hot bricks. It shows all 
over you. This is an occasion of 
enormous seriousness.” 

EORGE did his best to assume 
an expression of profound so- 



briety. “Yes, sir,” he murmured. 

“First of all,” the Supreme Head 
continued, “as usual there is some 
question as to Pillsworth’s actual 
status. He has been shot, it’s true, 
and his vibrations are definitely 
broken. However, experience has 
taught us to be wary in the case" 
of Pillsworth. Often we have acted 
on false alarms in the past and have 
been sorry.” The Head paused and 
beetled his brow. “Of course we 
need not have regretted those er- 
rors had you behaved yourself at all 
in the manner of a decent, self-re- 
specting shade. Nevertheless, we 
don’t dare take a chance despite our 
reluctance in the matter. Pills- 
worth’s wound falls into the mortal- 
ity class, so we have no alternative 
but to issue you your travel orders 
and the usual allotment of ecto- 
plasm.” He fixed George with an 
unhappy stare. “And get that look 
of evil delight off your face.” 

“Sorry, sir,” George said. 

“And make up your mind right 
now that this is a business trip. If 
Pillsworth is not dead or definitely 
dying when you arrive you will re- 
turn instantly. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And if he isn’t dead or dying 
you will do nothing to alter this 
state of affairs. You will not un- 
dertake oh your own initiative to 
shove him off tall buildings, under 
moving trucks or into open man- 
holes. You will not threaten him 
with ropes, guns, explosives, rare 
poisons or knives, or attempt to dis- 
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patch him to heaven by means of 
rocket. Have you got all that 
straight?” 

“Yes, sir,” George said quietly. 
“Hands off. I understand.” 

“I hope you do,” 'the Head said 
ominously, “for your own sake. Any- 
way, I suppose you’d better go along 
now and start checking out through 
Supply. All that’s left here is for 
you to raise your right hand and 
swear by memory to the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Hunter’s code. 
However, I supp>ose you’ve got them 
all cribbed on the sleeve of your 
robe.” 

George lowered his gaze. “Yes, 
sir,” he murmured. “I have.” 
“Then skip it,” the Head sighed 
resignedly. “Just clear out.” 

“Yes, sir,” George said, brighten- 
ing. “Thank you, sir.” 

As the mists swirled up around 
George, and he gradually dissolved 
into their vaporish currents, a joy- 
ous grin lighted his face . . . 

tT'HREE sets of eyes fastened 
clinicalh^ on the X-ray with 
worried, professional interest. 

“There’s a slight chance,” the first 
doctor said, “if we operate immedi- 
ately.” 

“Too slight,” the second murmur- 
ed. “The bullet’s too close to the 
heart. He’ll die on the table.” 
“He’ll die anyway. We’re merely 
taking the only chance there is.” 

“I suppose so. Has his wife ar- 
rived yet?” 

» 

“She’s with him now.” 



“He’s not conscious, is he?” 

“No, certainly not, but they could 
not keep her away.” 

“We’d better explain how it is. 
We’re almost certain to lose him.” 

“I suppose so.” 

There was a pause before they 
turned and reluctantly left the 
room. Outside, in the hospital cor- 
ridor, the first doctor proceeded to 
the door at the end of the hall while 
the other two stayed behind. He 
opened the door and quietly stepped 
inside. 

Marc lay still on the bed, his 
pleasant face drawn and pale 
against the pillow. Julie sat beside 
the bed, a classic figure of silent 
grief, her blond, beauty drained 
with uncomprehending fright. She 
did not cry. Nor did she move as 
the doctor walked toward her from 
the door. 

“Mrs. Pillsworth ...” the doctor 
said, but Julie remained motionless. 
He nnoved closer to her and placed 
his hand gently on her shoulder. 
“We’ve just seen the X-ray.” At this 
Julie looked up. “We’ll have to op- 
erate instantly. The preparations 
are being made now.” He paused. 
“The chances for success are negli- 
gible.” 

Julie nodded dazedly. “I know,” 
she whispered. “I know . . .” 

She did not resist as the doctor 
took her arm and guided her to the 
door. At the last moment, though, 
she paused and looked back at the 
lean face on the pillow. 

“He looks so peaceful,” she said. 
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“He looks so content. Does a dy- 
ing man ever dream, doctor?” 

T?VEN Marc himself could not 
have fitted a positive answer to 
Julie’s question. Did he dream? Or 
■had he merely retreated from the 
world to a realm of absolute reali- 
ty? He didn’t know himself. 

He remembered passing through 
caverns of roaring darkness, only to 
be caught up by a tongue of sear- 
ing flame and hurled into some ob- 
scure dimness where it seemed that 
all the thought, melody, all the re- 
membered sensation of a lifetime 
writhed about him like vague forms, 
one interposed upon the other, in 
unpatterned confusion. 

But now these entangled vagaries 
faded away and suddenly he found 
himself sitting on a green slope at 
the outer perimeter of a grove of 
graceful trees. A blue mist drifted 
lightly up the far rise to soften the 
horizon. Marc was no stranger to 
this place for he had visited it often. 
He felt no dismay at finding himself 
again in the valley of his own mind. 
Indeed, through the last few years, 
it had become as familiar to him as 
his own home or office. So had the 
redheaded minx who found her ex- 
istence there. 

Marc stirred and looked around. 
The landscape was uninhabited. No 
lovely, lightly clad figure appeared 
on the horizon, no lithe form emerg- 
ed from the groves and ran toward 
him. 

Marc frowned anew over the im- 



probable fact of Toffee. Certainly 
she existed in his mind, a constant 
and consistent product of his imag- 
ination. That was perfectly easy 
to understand. The parts of it, 
though, that he never quite got used 
to were her periods of existence out- 
side his mind, in the world of actu- 
ality. 

What Marc had never been able 
to really comprehend Was that his 
mind could project into the physical 
world a physical being— to such an 
extent that her existence was not 
only apparent to himself but also 
to everyone else who came within 
the radius of the mental vibration 
which produced the girl. 

The question in Marc’s mind, 
then, was whether Toffee really ex- 
isted, was truly real, or whether 
she was merely an hallucination, a 
sort of contagious hysteria. 

Toffee’s personality always got in 
the way of the answer. The girl 
was infinitely distracting, from the 
pert aliveness of her quick green 
eyes to the full redness of her lips. 
Beyond that there was the almost 
shameful perfection of her supple 
young body. These things -blocked 
analytical thought. Then, too, there 
was her unerring instinct for roar- 
ing. bounding madness, and her ab- 
solute contempt for the logical, the 
moral or the conservative. Toffee, 
-in brief, was at once brash, embar- 
rassing, impetuous, warm, high- 
handed, endearing, maddening and 
completely unforgettable. So to all 
practical purposes, then, she was 
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real; the matter of Toffee’s source 
was pallidly unimportant next to 
the vivid fact of Toffee herself. 

Marc stretched luxuriously and 
got to his feet, but as he did so he 
peered around toward the green ob- 
scurity of the forest. There was 
still no movement, no sound. He 
frowned quizzically. This wasn't at 
all usual. Always before Toffee 
had been there to greet him almost 
at the instant of his arrival. An- 
other time she would be swarming 
all over him by now. 

■TTE shrugged and started aimless- 
ly up the rise. At first he 
climbed unhurriedly, but as he drew 
nearer the trees his gait quickened. 
At the loutskirts of the forest he 
found himself pausing to listen, but 
there was no sound. The feathery 
branches swayed in silent grace be- 
fore him. A small concern began 
to trickle into his mind. 

The blue mists broke smoothly 
before his stride as he entered the 
cool enclosure of the forest. Again 
he paused. 

“Toffee . . .?” he found himself 
calling. 

There was no answer. 

He shoved ahead, and now there 
was a sort of anxiety in his step, 
and he took care not to break the 
stillness lest Toffee answer. An 
odd feeling of bereavement came 
over him, though he told himself it 
was foolish. After all, the girl was 
entirely imaginary, and a pack of 
trouble into the bargain. Then sud- 
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denly he stopped. 

An odd murmuring seemed to 
come from the left. He moved in 
that direction, stopped to listen, 
then hurried on. Ahead he saw a 
dim lightness sketched through the 
trees, a suggestion of a clearing ob- 
scured by the dense branches. He 
approached it, parted the foliage 
and looked out. He stopped short. 

Toffee sat in the middle of the 
clearing, her legs folded under her. 
Her eyes were closed and one slen- 
der hand was pressed to her fore- 
head in an attitude of labored con- 
centration. Her slight tunic, an em- 
erald transparency at best, did little 
to conceal the impertinent perfec- 
tion of her figure. She was leaning 
forward just a bit, and her flaming 
hair hung loose over her shoulders. 
She seemed to be chanting some- 
thing to herself, though Marc could- 
n’t make it out. 

“Toffee . . . ?” he said, and step- 
ped forward to brace himself against 
the inevitable rush of brash affec- 
tion. 

The girl opened her eyes and 
looked around hastily. 

“Sit down somewhere,” she said, 
“and be quiet.” 

“Huh?” Marc asked. 

Toffee didn’t answer. Instead, 
she closed her eyes, swayed back 
lightly on her shapely haunches and 
began the muttered chant anew. 

Marc swayed a trifle himself, 
w'ith astonishment — and perhaps a 
tinge of disappointment. This wasn’t 
like Toffee at all, not by a long 
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shot. He moved slowly to her side 
and gazed down at her intent, up- 
turned face. 

“Toffee . . . ?” he hazarded. 

She didn’t open her eyes. Her 
lips moved. “Molecules,” she said. 
“What?” Marc asked. 
“Molecules,” Toffee repeated. 
“Molecules . . . molecules . . .” 
“Molecules?” Marc said. “What 
are you talking about?” 

Toffee opened her eyes at this 
and looked up at him with anxious 
irritation. 

“Please be still,” she said. “I’ve 
got to think about molecules ex- 
clusively. It isn’t helping any, 
your gabbing away in my ear.” 

“But why?” Marc asked. “What 
about molecules?” 

“Everything depends on them, 
that’s all,” Toffee said impatiently. 
“Now, just ...” 

“But wait a min—!” 

“Quiet,” Toffee said. “Don’t you 
realize that you’re tottering on the 
■brink of death at this very moment? 
Me, too, for that matter.” 

“Death?” Marc asked. “What 
are you talking about?” 

'"T^OFFEE looked at him aghast. 

“Don't you remember?” she 
asked. “Have you actually forgot- 
ten about being shot in the studio?” 
Marc stared down at her in grow- 
ing horror. A small, agonized mem- 
ory screamed out of the dark inner 
shadows of his awareness. 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried. “I’m dy- 
ing!” 



“And if those licensed butchers 
get to hacking you up, you’re a 
goner,” Toffee said anxiously. “I 
have the inside information. There 
isn’t much time. I’ve got to con- 
centrate like wild.” 

“But . . .!” 

“Quiet!” Toffee broke in. “Please 
be quiet.” she closed her eyes again 
and her lips began to move as be- 
fore. “Molecules,” she murmured. 

Marc remained rigid at her side. 
Panic rose inside him and filled his 
throat. His impulse was to turn 
and run blindly — perhaps back to 
that dying mortal body — -but his 
terror held him transfixed. Staring 
down at Toffee, he felt he might go 
mad in the next moment. In the 
next moment he was certain he had. 

Just in.^front of Toffee, close to 
the mossy greenness, he caught sight 
of a quick flicker of light, a strange 
disembodied illumination that was at 
once its own source and product. As 
he watched it flickered again, grew 
brighter and became a steady radi- 
ance. He glanced back at Toffee, 
but her face had become fixed and^ 
masklike. Her lips no longer moved. 

The radiance grew swiftly, to an 
almost unbearable brightness. In it 
there was a cold hard ^suggestion of 
metal. Then it began to take form 
and solidify. Marc blinked as the 
thing, whatever it was, grew slowly 
out of the gleaming brUliance. 

First a cylinder emerged, about 
a foot long and four or five inches 
in diameter. For a moment the ob- 
ject seemed to have completed itself. 
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but then, one at either end, a pair 
of funnel-shaped openings emerged. 
These completed, a small, two-way 
switch arrangement appeared at the 
top and in the center of the cylinder. 
After that, the radiance was gone 
and only the strange instrument re- 
mained, lying on the grass before 
Toffee as though cast there by a 
careless hand. 

“What — !” Marc gasped. 

Toffee’s perky features relaxed. 
She opened her eyes. 

“Did it turn out all right?” she 
asked brightly. “Is it finished?” 
“Huh?” Marc asked. He pointed. 
“You mean that?” 

“Oh, wonderful!” Toffee cried, 
delighted. “It’s rather pretty the 
wav it shines, isn’t it?” 

“What is it?” 

“How should I know?” Toffee 
said blandly. “Just a gadget. 
There's never been one before.” 
“You mean you just developed it 
out of your mind?” 

“Sure,” Toffee said. “It’s a 
thought product — like me. Now if 
it only works right . . Picking up 
the instrument, she looked at it 
carefully and nodded with satisfac- 
tion. “ It should be simple to op- 
erate.” 

“But what’s it for?” 

“I’ll show you,” Toffee said. She 
pointed to a nearby tree. “See that?” 
Marc nodded. “Keep looking at it.” 

'"T^URNING to the tree, she held 
the cylinder ‘toward it, so that 
one of the funnels was aimed square- 



ly in its direction. 

“Now watch,” she said, and press- 
ed the switch. 

Marc, staring at the tree in rapt 
attention, started with surprise. Sud- 
denly the tree was gone with no sign 
that it had ever been there. 

“What . . . !” 

“The next part is more import- 
ant,” Toffee said. 

“Next part?” Marc said dazedly. 
“But where is it? Where . . . ?” 
“See there?” Toffee said, and this 
time she pwinted to the center of 
the clearing. “Watch.” 

Holding the cylinder so that the 
opposite end was pointed to the 
clearing, she pressed the switch in 
the other direction. Instantly the 
tree shot into being exactly at the 
spot she had indicated. 

Marc stared. It was the same 
tree — the, one that had disappeared 
— and yet it was subtly different. It 
seemed greener now, more alive. 

“What 'happened?” he asked. 
“What did you do to it?” 

“Molecules,” Toffee said, smiling. 
“I broke it down into molecules, 
then projected it again. The ma- 
chine absorbed the tree in molecules, 
compressed them, reconstructed the 
faulty or destroyed ones, eliminated 
all harmful matter and retained the 
count to reestablish it in perfect 
balance and health. It worked fine.” 
“My gosh!” Marc said. 

Drawing close to him. Toffee 
twined her arms around his neck 
with knowing deliberation and drew 
his surprised face down close to 
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hers. 

“Pm going to save your stodgy 
life with molecules, you skinny old, 
care-worn wraith,” she breathed. 
“Then you’ll be in my pay for the 
rest of your days. Just keep it in 
mind later when things begin to 
happen.” 

“Huh?” Marc said. “What 
things?” 

“You’ll see,” Toffee said. 
“Wow! ” 

Marc drew himself up stiffly. 
“Now, look here,” he said sternly, 
“you can just get this wow business 
right out of your head ...” 

“And if that doesn’t work,” Tof- 
fee said, “I’ve been studying hyp- 
notism. I can transfix a snake at 
fifty yards.” She brushed her cheek 
lightly against his. “Just think of 
that, you scaly old reptile.” 

“Just a second,” Marc said. “If 
you think for one sec — ” 

But the sentiment was lost as 
Toffee renewed her hold on his neck 
and kissed him warmly and at con- 
siderable length on the mouth. 

“That,” she whispered, “is just a 
token payment in advance. Just 
wait till the mortgage comes due!” 
“Why, you little hussy . . .!” 
Marc wheezed. “You haven’t the 
moral sense of a brickbat!” 

He stopped short, for suddenly 
the forest had begun to darken and 
a sharp wind came alive in the trees. 
He glanced around, startled, as the 
earth began to tremble beneath 
them. Instinctively, he whirled 
about, looking for an escape from 
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the forest, but suddenly, with a 
groan of dismay, the world went 
black, and he was only aware of 
Toffee’s arms closing tight about 
his neck . . . 

'"T^HE orderly was a pale, antisep- 
tic type. And he was resentful. 
Wheeling Marc along the hallway 
toward Surgery, he looked down at 
the drawn face beneath him with a 
twinge of pique. He strongly re- 
sented the fact that the face was 
not behaving at all as the face of 
a true corpse-elect should. 

According to the orderly, a dying 
man had no right to twitch and flut- 
ter his eyelids the way this one was 
doing, let alone showing signs of 
coming completely to life. It made 
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the orderly nervous and upset. 

For a moment the orderly almost 
succumbed to an impulse to walk 
off and leave the patient to shift 
for himself. It was what he de- 
served if he was going to act that 
way. Nonetheless, he remained. 
Consequently, Marc’s first vision, 
upon returning to consciousness, 
was of a pale, fretful face with 
white eyelashes and thin lips. He 
had expected something better. 

“Who are you?” he asked weak- 
ly. “Are you the doctor?” 

The orderly shook his head sul- 
lenly. “I’m the orderly. The doc- 
tor’s waitipg.” 

“They mustn’t operate,” Marc 
murmured. “I’ll die . . . ” He 
stopped as a pert face suddenly 



blurred into view just behind that 
of the orderly. A slender hand 
brushed back a wayward lock of red 
hair. Toffee smiled and winked. 

Marc moaned. “Oh, so it’s you, 
is it?” he sighed. “What are you 
so happy about? I feel awful.” 
“I’m not happy, sir,” the orderly 
said, mystified. “I’m not happy 
at all. In fact, if you want the 
truth ...” He paused, and the 
apprehensive expression of one who 
detects an unseen presence behind 
him overtook his face. Very slowly, 
he turned around. 

It would be difficult to say what 
the orderly expected to find behind 
him : a fanged reptile might have 
made a good guess, a slavering fiend 
another. It is certain, however, 
judging from his reaction, that on 
the list of things he did not expect 
to find, a scantily clad redhead was 
number one. Toffee, her legs cross- 
ed to perfection, the cylinder-like 
gadget under her arm, sat jauntily 
on the edge of the cart, smiling a 
bright greeting. The young man 
leaped backwards and froze in a 
transfix of amazement. 

“Auk!” he exclaimed. 

Toffee turned to Marc. “Is he 
doing a bird imitation?” she asked. 
“Should I applaud?” 

“Don’t be funny,” Marc said fee- 
bly. “I feel terrible.” 

“I know,” Tcffee said. “I got 
here just in time.” 

“For what?” Marc asked appre- 
hensively. “What are you going to 
do?” 
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Toffee patted the cylinder. “I’m 
going to save your life,” she said. 
“Don’t you remember?” 

Marc looked at her through heavy 
lids. “That’s silly,” he murmured. 
“Just go ’way and let me die in 
peace.” 

Unmindful, Toffee leaped lightly 
to the floor, stood back and aimed 
the gadget at Marc. “All set?” she 
said. 

“Here!” the attendant said, sud- 
denly recovering the faculty of 
speech. “What are you doing?” 
“Advancing medical science a 
mile a minute,” Toffee said. “Don’t 
interrupt.” 

“But ... 1” 

'"T^OFFEE placed her hand men- 
acingly on her hip and fixed 
the young man with a steely eye. 
“Am I going to have to deal with 
you?” she asked, “or are you going 
to button your lip like a good child?” 
The orderly spoke no further. , 
Toffee raised the cylinder, sight- 
ing the length of Marc’s lean, sheet- 
covered body. Then she pressed 
the switch. 

The orderly stared, wide-eyed, 
and repeated his bird imitation. The 
place where Marc had lain was sud- 
derily as bare as a banquet board 
after the feast. Where a moment 
before there had been a long thin 
man. now there was only a long, 
thin sheet. 

“Hey!” the orderly bleated. 
“Ho!” 

“So long, phrasemaker,” Toffee 



said, and tucking the cylinder under 
her arm, moved off quickly down the 
hall and around the corner. 

It was just as the orderly observ- 
ed the last flirt of Toffee’s hip that 
the doctor appeared from the door 
of the operating room and looked 
distractedly in his direction. 

“Good grief, man!” he said, 
“haven’t you brought Pillsworth 
with you?” 

The orderly started nervously and 
looked around. 

“He . . . he . . . he . . .!” he gib- 
bered. “That is, she . . . she . . . ! ” 
He pointed in hopeless confusion 
down the hall. 

“What are you babbling about?” 
the doctor enquired shortly. “Where 
is Pillsworth?” 

“He . . . He’s gone, sir!” the 
attendant blurted. 

“Gone?” the doctor said. “Where 
did he go?” 

The orderly looked away down the 
hall. “There was this girl, see . . . 
she had red hair and a can ...” 

“Now, just a minute, orderly,” 
the doctor said rqeasuredly. “If you 
think you can distract me with the 
depressing details of your sex 
life ...” 

“But you don’t understand! She 
was holding this thing . . . and She 
told me to shut up . . . and then 
Mr. Pillsworth wasn’t there any 
more. That’s the truth!” 

“Let me impress it upon you,” 
the doctor said, “that this is a very 
serious . incident. I can’t imagine 
how a half-dead patient managed to 
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get away from you, but you’ll find 
him instantly and deliver him to 
surgery if you know what’s good for 
you. Meanwhile, I’ll have the 
alarm sent out to all the wards and 
offices. I hope you realize that your 
carelessness has undoubtedly cost 
the patient his last chance for life. 
Without the slightest doubt I can 
pronounce Marc Pillsworth dead 
right now.” 

As the doctor spoke these last 
words, a small gust of wind — or at 
least what could easily have passed 
for a small gust of wind — eddied 
around the corner at the end of the 
hall. It was this slight disturbance 
Which marked the arrival of George 
on Earth. 

At the sound of the doctor’s voice, 
the ghost stopped, listened, then 
clasped his hands together in a 
transport of joy. He had arrived 
just in time to receive the happy 
news! Marc was dead and he, 
George, had at last secured his per- 
manent residency on Earth. Out of 
sheer exuberance the delighted spec- 
tre let out a little moan of delight. 

The orderly, who was watching 
the doctor gloomily out of sight, 
turned sharply. 

“Mr. Pillsworth?” he quavered 
thinly. “Mr. Pillsworth, please . . .?” 

TVyTEAX'WHILE Toffee had prog- 
ressed busily along the corri- 
dors of the hospital in search of 
some private — and preferably se- 
cluded — place in •which to recon- 
struct Marc. Finally, rounding a 



corner, she found herself abreast of 
a pair of swinging doors and started 
toward them. She stopped, howev- 
er, and turned in retreat as the doors 
suddenly parted and a doctor and 
nurse, deep in conversation, came 
into view. She started back the 
way she had come, but was stopped 
again by an approaching nurse push- 
ing an elderly female patient in a 
wheel chair flanked on either side by 
a crutch. Looking for an avenue 
of escape. Toffee spotted a white 
linen screen against the wall and 
darted quickly behind it to bide her 
time till the traffic had subsided. 

This ruse, on the face of it, hadn’t 
a flaw and should have worked like 
a charm. It should have that is, if 
Toffee, in her haste, hadn’t plumped 
against the wall and unknowingly 
pressed the button of the gadget. 

The result of this little accident 
was that the doctor and the nurse 
approaching from one direction, and 
the nurse and the patient coming 
from the other — all four of them 
suddenly found themselves confront- 
ed by a tall, thin man standing be- 
wilderedly in the center of the hall 
with nothing to grace his long frame 
but an extremely brief linen shift 
loosely attached at- the back. Toffee 
had released Marc into reality and 
good health, but costumed only for 
the operating table. 

XTo one was more acutely aware of 
this deficiency than Marc himself. 
Looking around unhappily at his 
stunned beholders and taking in his 
slight coverage all in a single glance. 
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lie was taken with a seizure of 
shocked modesty. Hunkering down 
into a squat he clutched the hem of 
his gown desperately to his knees. 

“My word!” the elderly patient 
said, leaning forward in her chair. 
“What in the world does that man 
think he’s doing!” 

“I don’t like to think,” the nurse 
said, looking away. “It’s bound to 
be something disgusting.” 

“Here you!” the doctor called 
from the other end of the corridor. 
“You can’t do that! Why are you 
crouched down in that obscene 
way?” 

“I’m naked!” Marc wailed. He 
lowered his voice to a whisper. “I’m 
downright exposed!” 

“There’s no reason to whisper 
about it,” the doctor said nastily. 
“We can all see.” 

“Oh, my gosh!” Marc cried. 
Looking around for a retreat, his 
frantic gaze fell bn the screen. Still 
in a squat, he hobbled swiftly to- 
ward it. 

“Look at him!” the patient cried, 
rising slightly in her chair. “Here, 
you! Stop doing that, for heaven’s 
sake! You look like an ailing 
duck! ” 

“That’s nothing to what I’d look 
like if I stood up,” Marc panted in 
one last sprint for the screen. “That 
would be worse.” 

TT was not until this point in the 
proceedings that Toffee began to 
realize what had happened. Listen- 
ing to the voices in the hall, it had 



struck her that one of them had a 
dreadfully familiar ring to it. It 
was much to her dismay that, in 
peering around the edge of the 
screen, she suddenly found herself 
practically eyeball to eyeball with 
Marc. She let out a small, stran- 
gled cry. 

“Oh, my gosh!” she said. 

“For Pete’s sake, let me in 
there!” Marc said. 

“But how did you get out there?” 

“How should I know? Never 
mind that, let me in. They’re all 
looking!” 

“At What?” 

“I shudder to think. Please let 
me in! ” 

“But why are you all doubled up 
like that?” 

Tired of words, Marc reached up 
to the screen to pull it away so he 
could get behind it. Unfortunately, 
it was at this same instant that Tof- 
fee decided to shove it open to make 
room. With their combined efforts, 
the screen buckled, folded, teetered 
and fell, cracking Marc solidly on 
the head. The next moment found 
him in an unconscious sprawl on the 
floor. The area behind the screen 
was starkly deserted. The observers 
crowded in swiftly to see what had 
happened. 

“Good God!” the doctor cried, 
staring down at Marc. “It’s Pills- 
worth, the man they’re looking for 
in Surgery!” 

“Is he dead?” the nurse asked. 

The doctor shook his head. “He’s 
breathing. Run and call an orderly 
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to take him along instantly. Hur- 
ry!” 

As the nurse hurried off, the eld- 
erly patient removed one of the 
crutches from the side of her chair 
and passed it experimentally through 
the vacant area beyond the screen. 
She shook her head in perplexity. 

“By golly,” she said, “I could 
have sworn he was talkin’ to some- 
body back there.” 

"ll^HILE this untimely denoue- 
” ' ment was rounding out in the 
hallway, a mad drama of another 
sort was beginning to ferment in the 
Pharmacy. 

Olliphant Gunn, the rotund and 
habitually foggy keeper of the dopes 
and drugs, had been watching it for 
several minutes; there was trouble 
brewing in the Salts and Syrups — 
trouble of a most mysterious and 
upsetting nature. The containers, 
for all the world as though they had 
suddenly been endov/ed with some 
idiotic life of their own, had begun 
to shift about all by themselves. 
Watching a jar of salts hurl itself 
to the floor and splash its contents 
out in a whitish mess, Olliphant 
Gunn concluded definitely that there 
was some sort of flimflam afoot. 

This conclusion was stoutly 
strengthened as he witnessed the 
progress of his private bottle from 
its hiding place amongst the medi- 
cants to a position in mid-air in 
front of the shelves. Olliphant be- 
gan to quiver about the dewlaps. 
He quivered even more as the bot 



tie uncapped itself, tilted upward 
and emptied a noticeable portion 
of its contents into — into absolutely 
nothing at all! 

Olliphant fell back in his chair, 
slack of jaw, and it is doubtful, had 
anyone been able to apprise him of 
the truth of the matter, that he’d 
have felt any better about it. To 
a man in his cups, as Olliphant was, 
the news does not come lightly that 
he is in the company of a thirsty 
ghost, with an unerring nose for 

whiskey, and a predisposition for 

celebration. 

Olliphant watched in bleary dis- 
belief as the bottle repeated the tilt- 
ing and emptying process. Then his 
mood began to change. Regardless 
of what this obviously demented bot- 
tle thought it was up to, it had no 
right to deplete his private reserves 
in this callous fashion. The slack 
jaw of Olliphant Gunn hitched it- 
self up and became firm. 

“Stop that!” Olliphant roared. 
“You stop that right now', damnit!” 

For a moment the bottle wavered, 
as though startled, then defiantly 
upended a third time and brought 
the level of the coveted liquor down 
still further. Quite as though to 
rub salt in the wound, it burped 
with grandiose satisfaction. 

“Damnation!” Olliphant gasped. 
“I’ll teach vou, you blathering bot- 
tle!” 

Heaving his considerable bulk up 
out of his chair, he hurled himself 
bodily toward the object of his 
wrath. 
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''T^HE laws of nature, however, 
were against Olliphant from the 
very beginning. As the bottle dart- 
ed out of his reach, sheer moment- 
um carried him headlong into the 
dim reaches of Salts and Syrups. 
Gravity delivered him along with a 
quantity of gummy liquid and gritty 
crystallines to the floor. Settled in 
a sticky puddle of wreckage, Olli- 
phant glanced around with a red- 
dish, enraged expression. Besides 
salt and syrup, there was blood in 
his eye. 

•At a distance sufficiently out of 
reach, yet insultingly near, the bot- 
tle was bobbing about amusedly. 
Indeed, Olliphant distinctly heard a 
soft chuckling sound coming from 
its direction. With a jungle roar 
he surged up from the floor and 
launched a second attack. This net- 
ted him another disastrous collision, 
this time with the glassware depart- 
ment. The Pharmacy was swiftly 
being transformed into a scene of 
chaos. 

In the interval, the bottle had 
retreated to a position by the door- 
way and was humming maddeningly 
to itself. Suddenly it burst into 
full-throated song. 

“Goin’ to Louisiana,” it warbled, 
'‘for a case of good whis-kee! Goin’ 
to Louisiana with a hussy on mah 
knee! ” 

Olliphant settled himself sadly on 
an untidy mound of rubble and be- 
gan to brood. There was no use 
denying it; the thing was just too 
much for him. .As he watched the 



bottle bog back and forth in time 
with the idiot song, a large tear 
trickled down his cheek. Olliphant 
Gunn was just a broken reed in 
the holocaust of Life, and his ruin- 
ation had come about through a 
mere mad bottle. The man began 
to blubber hopelessly. 

It was during this heart-rending 
climax that the nurse, a small 
blonde, appeared at the doorway and 
stared into the pharmacy with large 
wondering blue eyes. 

The invisible George, who had 
been enjoying his own singing to 
the utmost, stopped at the sight of 
the newcomer in mid verse. Things, 
he decided, were beginning to look 
up. Warmed by the liquor, George 
was dazzled and enchanted. 

Unfortunately the nurse was 
neither of these. Striding through 
the door, she stepped into a trickle 
of syrup and skidded dangerously 
toward Olliphant. George, feeling 
that things were moving in the 
wrong direction entirely, seized upon 
the floundering blonde with one deft 
swoop of his invisible arm and lifted 
her to dry ground. It was a mo- 
ment before he was able to account 
for the girl’s shrill screams. 

A period of stupified silence fol- 
lowed as the nurse glanced around 
suspiciously. As a girl who, in 
line of business, had experienced 
considerable traffic with men, she 
was disposed to know to the exact 
moment when she had been forcibly 
clutched by a masculine hand. Also, 
which only made matters worse, she 
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was a girl who knew where she had 
been clutched and why. 

TN looking around for masculine 
hands available for clutching, a 
quick survey told the nurse that the 
room inventoried two and both of 
them were the exclusive property of 
Olliphant Gunn. Geographically it 
seemed impossible that either of 
these hands could have performed 
the recent clutching, but in her an- 
ger the nurse was not the one to 
quibble over details. Seizing up a 
large crystal beaker she unhesitat- 
ingly smashed it to splinters on Olli- 
phant’s skull with one smart whack. 
Olliphant Jpoked up through his 
tears. 

“What you wanna do that for, 
lady?” he sobbed. 

“You know what for,” the nurse 
gritted, looking around for further 
ammunition. “And that’s only the 
beginning. If you ever . . .” She 
stopped as ^he suddenly encounter- 
ed the floating bottle. Instinctive- 
ly, or perhaps out of sheer surprise, 
she grabbed for it. At any rate, it 
was not until she had gotten a grip 
on the thing that she realized that 
this was a bottle not properly on 
the up - and up. This fact was 
brought home to her even more 
clearly when the bottle refused 
to budge in her grasp and even 
showed a definite tendency to pull 
away. 

For a long moment the nurse 
.merely stared at the bottle with a 
wondering gaze. Then slowly an ex- 



pression of determination came into 
her pretty face. Squaring her stance, 
she took hold of the offending con- 
tainer with both hands. 

“It’s no use,” Olliphant said from 
the floor. “That bottle’s mean.” 

Heedless, the nurse braced herself 
and tugged with all her strength. 
The bottle gave by a foot, then 
lurched drunkenly in her grasp. 
Down on the floor the rivulet of 
syrup became disturbed, as though 
feet were churning through it des- 
perately seeking to regain lost trac- 
tion. 

Suddenly the bottle gave way and 
the nurse toppled backwards into 
Olliphant’s lap. Olliphant received 
this new burden with resignation 
and a grunt. ’Across the room, how- 
ever, there was another sound, as of 
a body coming in swift contact with 
the floor. 

“Damn!” the nurse said hotly, 
turning to Olliphant. “Keep your 
big oafish hands off me! Stop reach- 
ing.” 

“I’m only reaching for the bot- 
tle,” Olliphant said. “It’s mine.” 

“It didn’t feel like it,” the nurse 
retorted. “It felt more like . . .” 
She hesitated as from the corner of 
her eye she caught a glimpse of a 
long body sprawled on the floor. At 
first glimpse it seemed that the body 
had no head, but as she looked 
more closely she saw that it did, 
though she had the peculiar sensa- 
tion that it had just come into be- 
ing. Handing Olliphant the bottle 
she got to her feet and approached 
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the prone figure. Noting that it 
was dressed for surgery, she stood 
staring down at it quizzically for a 
moment. 

“Holy smoke!” she breathed. “It’s 
Pillsworth!” She turned to OHi- 
phant. “Come on and help me. 
We’ve got to get him down to Sur- 
gery right away!” 

A /T ARC felt himself rising through 
the last shredded mists of un- 
consciousness. He tried to open his 
eyes but a glaring light made the at- 
tempt too painful. 

“Give him the anaesthetic,” a 
voice said close by. 

Panic pulsed through Marc’s 
bod 3 ^ They were going to operate! 
Necessity gave him a surge of 
strength and he sat up, staring wild- 
ly at the three doctors gathered ever 
him. 

“No!” he said. “Don’t! I’m all 
right!” 

“Lie down, Mr. Pillsworth,” the 
doctor nearest advised. “Just lie 
down and it will all be over with in 
a minute.” 

“But I’m all right!” Marc said 
desperately. He glared around at 
the nurse holding the mask for the 
anaesthetic. “Get away from me!” 

“Hysteria,” the doctor said. “Quite 
understandable after what he’s been 
through. He’ll have to be restrain- 
ed.” 

The other two nodded in agree- 
ment. Watching Marc closely, they 
took up positions on either side of 
him. The first doctor moved to a 



place at Marc’s feet. 

“When I give the signal,” he 
whispered, “we’ll all grab at once.” 

“I heard that!” Marc yelled. 
“Stay away from me, you croakers, 
or I’ll ... 1” 

“Okay!” the doctor cried. 
“Grab!” 

The scene over the operating ta- 
ble, for a moment thereafter, was 
a living abstraction in flailing arms 
and legs. Though Marc managed at 
one point to insert his thumb into 
the eye of the first doctor and his 
foot into the mouth of the second, 
the odds were too great against him. 
In the end he found himself pinion- 
ed helplessly to the table. 

“All right, nurse,” the doctor said, 
“fit the mask to his face. As soon 
as the body’s relaxed ...” 

“You leave that body alone,” a 
pert feminine voice said tarth'. 
“That body happens to belong to 
me, for what it’s worth, and I don’t 
want it tampered with. I particu- 
larly don’t want it relaxed. I want 
it alert and twitching in every fibre, 
and if you don’t leave it alone I’m 
going to lay into the bunch of you 
bare fisted!” 

A tense silence overtook the group 
around the operating table. The doc- 
tors looked at each other, then turn- 
ed to observe the dismaying red- 
head who had mysteriously appear- 
ed just behind them. 

“How did you get in here?” the 
first doctor said uncertainly. 

“I’m the owner of that body you 
are flinging about there,” Toffee 
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said hotly, shifting the gadget under 
her arm and placing a hand on her 
hip. “That body’s mine right down 
to the last molecule and I’ve come 
to fight for it if I have to.” 

A TARC sat up under the relaxed 
-^"-^grips of the doctors, his face 
scarlet. “Why do you have to go 
around telling people things like 
that?” he asked plaintively. 

“I could put it another way,” Tof- 
fee said. “Dirtier. For instance . . .” 
“No!” Marc cried. “It’s dirty 
enough already.” 

The doctor turned to Marc. “Who 
is this woman?” 

“I don’t know,” Marc lied quick- 
ly. “I’ve never seen her before in 
my life. Why don’t you throw her 
out of here?” 

“Why, you lying old ingrate!” 
Toffee flamed. “For two cents I’d 
climb up there on that table and 
perform a few operations of my 
own! ” 

“Madam!” Marc said distantly, 
“whoever }^ou are, do you really 
think you ought to take on in pub- 
lic in this brazen way?” 

“I’ll take you on in public, no 
holds barred, you thin-nosed phony,” 
Toffee gritted. “You don’t know 
what brazen is yet!” 

The doctor turned to the nurse. 
“Call the orderlies and have this 
woman removed,” he said. “And 
have them give her a blanket or 
something to wear. We can’t de- 
lay the operation another moment. 



I’ll give the anaesthetic myself.” 
“Hey!” Marc yelled. “Toffee . . .” 
“Go ahead, doctor,” Toffee said 
with evil satisfaction. “Rip him 
open. Slit him from ear to ear and 
top to bottom. I won’t lift a fin- 
ger.” 

“No!” Marc cried. He turned to 
Toffee in panic. “It’ll mean the 
end of both of us!” 

“Pardon my girlish- laughter,” 
Toffee said. “It’s worth it, dogmeat, 
to see you get yours after the way 
you’ve treated me. Either you fork 
over that lanky frame of yours, or 
you’re going to be out of frames 
entirely. That’s the way it stacks 
up.” 

“Do you have to be so vulgar 
about it all?” Marc asked weakly. 
“With all this talk about bodies and 
frames, I’m beginning to feel like 
just so many soup bones displayed 
on a counter.” 

“That’s exactly the parallel I’ve 
been searching for,” Toffee said 
complacently. “In fact if there’s 
anything vulgar in all this, it is 
your body. Come to think of it, it 
suddenly strikes me as so vulgar 
I’m no longer interested in it.” 
“Please! ” Marc cried as the doc- 
tors gripped him to the table. “Use 
that gadget of yours — anything! 
Please! ” 

“Sorry, son,” Toffee said. “I 
guess you’ll remember after this 
never to forget a lady’s name.” 

Marc looked up and saw the mask 
bearing down toward his face. “Tof- 
fee!” he yelled. “For Pete’s sake!” 
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'"T^HE mask miraculously paused 
in its descent, stopped. The 
action around the table came to a 
sharp halt. Eyes swiveled toward 
the door. Marc turned on his side 
just in time to observe Olliphant 
Gunn lumbering into the room un- 
der the weight of George’s upper 
quarters. 

The nurse, her blond hair in a 
state of dishevelment, followed bear- 
ing the feet and legs. Arriving at 
a position inside the door, they de- 
posited their burden on the floor 
where it instantly curled over on 
its side and emitted a sodden snore. 

“It’s Mr. Pillsworth,” the nurse 
said breathlessly, shoving back her 
hair. “We brought him straiglht 
down without waiting for the order- 
lies.” She looked up into the stun- 
ned faces staring back at her from 
around the table. Then her gaze fell 
to Marc. 

“My God!” she gasped. 

“Good Lord!” Marc groaned, tak- 
ing in the stupid, smiling face of 
George. 

“Jesus!” breathed the doctor. 

“Amen,” Toffee put in glibly. 
“Who’s taking up the collection?” 

Marc turned to Toffee. “It’s 
that gosh-awful spook again!” he 
breathed. “He would have to show 
up now!” 

“Actually,” Toffee said, “he could 
not have shown up at a better time. 
I really was going to help you out, 
but now we have George.” 

Marc’s eyes brightened with slow 
realization. “Of course,” he said. 



then turned as he felt the doctor’s 
hand on his shoulder. “Yes?” 

“Mr. Pillsworth,” the doctor said 
tensely. “You are Mr. Pillsworth, 
aren’t you?” 

Marc smiled with hypocritical in- 
nocense. “No,” he said. “That’s 
what I’ve been trying to get through 
your thick skull.” He pointed to 
George. “That’s Pillsworth there on 
the floor. And if you ask me he’s in 
a pretty critical condition. You’d 
better start sawing away at him 
right now before he pops off of nat- 
ural causes and robs you of the 
sport.” 

“Oh, my word!” the doctor gasp- 
ed. “How can I ever tell you . . . ! ” 

“Come, ” Marc said grandly, 
turning to Toffee, “let’s leave this 
blood-splattered slaughter house.” 

“I’m all for it,” Toffee said gaily. 
“Let’s flee.” 

“I thought you didn’t know that 
woman.” the doctor said confusedly. 

“I begin to recognize her now,” 
Marc replied urbanely. “It was my 
horror at the crass brutality of the 
medical profession that drove her 
tender memory from my mind.” 

“But, I . . . ” the doctor began 
hopelessly. 

“Say no more,” Toffee said airily. 
“You can tell your side of it in 
court.” 

'"T'HE two of them, linking arms, 
started toward the door. They 
were just about to sweep out of the 
room when suddenly the situation 
hit a new snag. It was at this junc- 
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ture that George opened his eyes, 
waggled them around woozily, then 
reared up in a sitting position, star- 
ing at Marc. 

“You!” he said with a strangled 
gasp. “You’re alive!” The way he 
said it, it sounded like a hideous ac- 
cusation.- 

Marc stopped short, caught off 
guard. “Of course I’m alive,” he 
said. 

“But you can’t be!” George wail- 
ed, great tears of awful disappoint- 
ment welling in his eyes. “It isn’t 
fair! You have to be dead!” 

“I’m sorry,” Marc said, somewhat 
at a loss. “I’m not.” 

“It’s rotten,” George said with 
drunken bitterness. “It’s cruel. 
I’m probably the only ghost alive 
who’s haunted by a human!” 

“Well, it’s a distinction,” Toffee 
offered hop»efully. 

“Just a minute,” the doctor put 
in suspiciously. “What’s going on 
here? What are you jjeople talk- 
ing about? 

Marc nodded sadly toward George. 
“The poor chap’s delirious,” he said. 
“We’re only trying , to humor him.” 

“Oh, yeah?” the doctor said. His 
gaze moved from Marc to George 
and back to Marc again. “Just 
which one of you really is Marc 
Pillsworth?” 

Marc and George pointed at each 
other in unison. “He is!” they 
chorused. 

The doctor passed a trembling 
hand over his forehead and lifted 
his gaze to the ceiling. A tremor of 



frustration passed through his stur- 
dy frame. He turned to the small 
blonde. 

“Is Mrs. Pillsworth still in the 
waiting room?” he asked. 

“I believe so, sir,” the nurse said. 

“Will you please call her in here 
to make an identification?” 

“No!” Marc said, glancing uneas- 
ily in Toffee’s direction. “Don’t 
do that . . . ! I mean there’s no 
need to disturb Mrs. Pillsworth. Ob- 
viously this pitiful creature here on 
the floor is Pillsworth. Just by 
looking at him you can see he’s un- 
der the weather.” 

At this George drew himself up 
sedately, stiffling a hiccough. “Noth- 
ing of the sort,” he said piously. 
“I’m in perfectly splendid condi- 
tion.” 

“Go ahead, nurse,” the doctor 
said firmly. “Bring Mrs. Pills- 
worth.” 

“Yes, sir,” the nurse said, and de- 
parted. 

“But, you can’t afford to delay 
the operation that long,” Marc said. 
“You said so yourself. Anyone with 
half an eye can see that this poor 
man is getting more feeble by the 
second. You owe it to him to slit 
him open immediately . . ! ” In 
speaking Marc had paused to look 
at George. The result was that the 
words froze on his lips. Never had 
he spoken more truly; George was 
not only getting more feeble but 
more non-existent by the second. 
His legs had evaporated to the 
knees, his arms were entirely gone. 
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Where his eyes should have been 
there were now only empty sockets. 
Staring at this awesome demonstra- 
tion, the doctor tottered slightly and 
braced himself against the operat- 
ing table. 

“Oh, good Lord!” he moaned. 

“Stop that, you coward,” !Marc 
said angrily. “Stop sneaking out 
like that!” 

TX^ response, George merely dis- 
solved his head to a grinning 
skull. “Gotta go now,” he chortled 
hollowly. “Gotta be corking off.” 
He turned to the others and clacked 
■his teeth menacingly. Olliphant 
Gunn was the first to snap. 

“There’s just so much that human 
flesh and blood can stand,” the poor 
man wailed, and leaping to the op- 
erating table he snatched up the 
anaesthetic mask and plunged it 
over his face. 

“Come on,” Toffee said urgently, 
tugging at Marc’s sleeve. “Let’s 
get out of here before that cheap 
ghost sticks us with an operation.” 

Marc jolted into action. Under 
Toffee’s guidance, he lunged out the 
door and started down the hall. 

“Let’s leave this place,” Toffee 
said. “Let’s go somewhere where 
we can have fun.” 

“We can’t leave like this,” Marc 
said, indicating their brief attire. 
“We can’t go out on the street half 
naked.” 

“We can say we’re artists’ models 
on our way to work,” Toffee said. 
.“Come on.” 



Marc didn’t pause to debate the 
point as a cry from the operating 
room indicated that the doctors had 
recovered from their dismay with 
an urgent sense of loss. 

Together, he and Toffee began 
to run. They proceeded swiftly 
around a corner and down .a flight 
of steps to the floor below. Sudden- 
ly Marc stopped. 

“What’s wrong?” Toffee asked. 

“Listen,” Marc said. “What’s 
that?” 

Toffee listened. Descending foot- 
steps sounded on the stairs behind 
them. She whirled about. The 
stairway was unoccupied. 

“George,” she said disgustedly. 
“He’s following us.” 

The footsteps stopped guiltily. 

“Okay,” Marc said, addressing 
himself to the empty stairs. “It’s no 
use pretending you’re not there. You 
might as well show yourself.” 

A subdued hiccough echoed out of 
the emptiness, but that was the 
extent of George’s communication. 

“If you’re entertaining any no- 
tion of bumping me off so you can 
sta}' here,” Marc warned, “just for- 
get it. I’m alive and I intend to 
stay that way.” 

“Just ignore him,” Toffee said. 
“He’s bound to get bored and go 
away if we refuse to pay any atten- 
tion to him.” 

''T^HE discussion went no further, 
for suddenly there were sounds 
of approaching pursuit from above. 
Grabbing Toffee’s arm, hlarc raced 
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ahead, down the hall and around an- 
other corner. A third set of foot- 
steps continued to sound in their 
wake. 

“He’s still with us,” Toffee pant- 
ed. 

“The vulture,” Marc said. “He’s 
just hoping they’ll catch me. Run 
faster.” 

. Renewing their efforts, they left 
behind another stretch of corridor, 
turned another corner. There they 
stopped abruptly. Ahead a group 
of orderlies loomed before them. 

“That’s them!” a young athletic 
type yelled. “That’s' Pillsworth! ” 

“To hell with Pillsworth ! ” a com- 
panion responded. “Get the dame! 
She’s practically all skin, just like 
they said! ” 

Marc and Toffee darted back 
around the corner. 

“Surrounded!” Toffee panted. “I 
think that sums up the situation.” 

“What’ll we do?” Marc asked 
confusedly. 

Toffee pointed to a door marked 
JANITOR’S CLOSET. “In there,” 
she said. “Quick!” 

They ran to the door, threw it 
open and darted inside just as their 
pursuers surged into view at either 
end of the hallway. They paused 
in the darkness to listen. As the 
sounds of the chase continued out- 
side they turned their attention to 
their new surroundings. The air 
was close with the heady aroma of 
cleaning fluid, wax polish and dis- 
infectant. 

“Isn’t there a light in here?” Tof- 



fee asked. 

“I can’t find one,” Marc said. 
“I’ve looked all over.” 

“Well,” Toffee said, “at least it’s 
a place to relax for a bit and catch 
our breath. I just wish it didn’t 
smell so oppressively clean. I was 
hoping for a bit of dirt tonight — of 
the right sort, of course.” 

“You stay on your side of the 

closet,” Marc said, “and I’ll stay on 
mine.” 

“We’ll never get anywhere that 
way,” Toffee said. “Suppose Romeo 
had taken that attitude with Ju- 
liet?” ' , 

“They’d both have lived a lot 

longer,” Marc said. 

“I suspect that George is in here 
with us,” Toffee said. “I fancy I 
hear him breathing back there 
amongst the mops and brooms.” 

“I suppose he is,” Marc said. 
There was a pause, followed by a 
number of rattling sounds. “What 
are you doing?” * 

“There’s a whole shelf of bottles 
over there,” Toffee said. “I’m just 

sniffing about to see if there’s any- 
thing interesting. And there is. The 
janitor has strong tastes. Irish 
whiskey, I should judge, by the jolt 
of it. Have some?” 

AT ARC paused, took note of the 
new vapors overriding those 
of the cleaning fluids. 

“Well,” he said, “it is a little 
drafty in this nightgown.” 

Toffee handed him the bottle in 
the darkness. “Bottoms,” she said 
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pleasantly. 

“The expression,” Marc said se- 
dately, “is bottoms up.” 

“Up or down,” Toffee said, “it 
doesn’t matter. I was just tossing 
in bottoms at random. Assorted 
bottoms, so to speak. If you pre- 
fer them up, you’ll get no argument 
out of me.” 

There was a smacking sound as 
Marc lowered the bottle from his 
lips. “Let’s just skip the bottoms,” 
he said, “and go on to something 
else.” 

“Sounds pretty giddy,” Toffee 
mused, “all this leaping about over 
bottoms. However ...” 

“Look outside,” Marc suggested 
wearily, “and see if they’re still out 
there.” 

“Okay,” Toffee said. A small 
shaft of light darted in and out of 
the closet as she opened the door 
and closed it again. “They’re churn- 
ing about like cattle in a loading 
chute,” she leported. “Where are 
you?” 

“Sitting on the floor,” Marc said. 
“I’m beginning to find this place 
restful.” 

“You’re beginning to stink of Irish 
whiskey,” Toffee said. “Stop gulp- 
ing at that bottle like a great fish 
and hand it back.” 

“I wonder if we should offer 
George a drink?” Marc said with 
growing amiability. “I definitely 
heard him breathing back there just 
now. Sounds a trifle wheezy, I’m 
afraid.” 

“I think we ought to banish 



George from our minds,” Toffee 
said. “Besides, now that I’ve got 
the bottle back I don’t intend to be 
free about handing it around for 
quite some time.” 

“All right,” Marc said. “Have it 
your way. George is banished.” 

There was a prolonged period of 
contented silence, broken intermit- 
tently by faint gurgling sounds, first 
from one side of the closet then the 
other. It was Toffee who finally 
spoke. 

“By the way,” she said, “what was 
all that nonsense about your getting 
yourself shot?” 

“Oh, that,” Marc said negligently. 
“It’s a bunch of subversives. They 
have a subtle plan to poison the 
minds of the public against the gov- 
ernment— with the government’s per- 
mission. I went on the air to ex- 
pose them, but they had me shot to 
stop me. There was this dark fel- 
low with a scar over his left eye in 
the control booth . . .” He paused. 
“Holy smoke! I forgot. This is 
serious business, isn’t it?” 

“It sounds like it,” Toffee said. 
“How far did you get in your broad- 
cast?” 

“I didn’t even get started. I 
suppose I ought to try to do it 
again.” 

“If they think you’re dead or dy- 
ing, they won’t be watching for you 
any more.” 

“That’s right,” Marc said. “Let’s 
get out of here.” 

“Okay,” Toffee said. “Just take 
your arms away from my waist so 
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I can get up.” 

“Huh?” Marc said. “I don’t 
have my arms around your waist.” 
“You haven’t! ” Toffee said. “Did- 
n’t you take the gadget from under 
my arm either?” 

“Of course not.” 

“It’s that sneaky George,” Toffee 
snorted. “And when I think of how 
I was enjoying it . . . ! ” She turn- 
ed in the darkness. Let go of me 
before I lose my temper, George. 
So help me, you spurious spectre, 
I’ll twist your head off when I get 
ahold of you.” 

There was no answer but appar- 
ently the threat had taken hold; 
there were sounds of Toffee getting 
to her feet. 

“That’ll hold him,” she said. 
“Look outside and see how things 
are. I want that gadget back.” 
Marc fumbled his way to the 
door, opened it a crack, then shoved 
it all the way open. 

“All clear,” he said and turned 
back to Toffee. “Can you see him 
back there? Is he visible?” 

“I can just make him out,” Tof- 
fee said, peering into the back of 
the closet. “He’s sort of lurking.” 
“Okay, you rat,” Marc said. 
“Come out of there and give it to 
us. Snap into it.” 

There were shuffling sounds from 
the shadows and slowly a figure 
emerged into the light. It was a 
dark, heavy figure. The face was 
swarthy and there was a scar over 
the left eye. The man leered at the 
two in the doorway. 
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“Okay,” he said. “Keep your shirts 
on. I’m going to give it to you all 
right. I’m going to give it to you 
good.” 

He moved closer. In his left hand 
was Toffee’s gac%et, in his right an 
enormous revolver. 

^'T^HE swarthy man closed the door 
to the storeroom, locked it, and 
sljaking his head, moved purposeful- 
ly down the hallway to a door at 
the front of the warehouse. He 
stopped and knocked, and as an un- 
intelligible grunt issued from in- 
side, he opened the door , and enter- 
ed. 

“I got ’em,” he announced. 

Across the room a portly gentle- 
man with a white mane and great 
shaggy black eyebrows looked up 
from a sheaf of papers on the desk 
before him. 

“Them?” he said. “I told you 
ijust to pick up Pillsworth and fin- 
ish him off.” 

The swarthy man glanced away, 
embarrassed. “I couldn’t finish 
him off, congressman. He wasn’t 
even started. I went to the hospi- 
tal, like you told me, to make sure 
about Pillsworth — and I was going 
along the hall lookin’ for this place 
where they cut ’em up> — ^and all of 
a sudden there was a racket like a 
lot of people runnin’ around and 
yellin’, so I ducked into this closet 
to keep under cover. Well, I was 
only in there a little bit when all of 
a sudden somebody yanks the door 
open and this guy and this dame 
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come shaggin’ in with hardly any 
clothes on. So I kept quiet and 
listened.” 

“I’m not interested in the sordid 
doings behind the scenes at the hos- 
pital,” Congressman Entwerp inter- 
rupted. “Stick to the pertinent 
facts.” 

“Oh, no, it- wasn’t nothin’ like 
that. I just listened and pretty 
soon it come up in what they were 
savin’ that this guy with the dame 
is none other than Pillsworth him- 
self. And believe me, congressman, 
I can’t explain it, but there ain’t a 
thing wrong with him — physically.” 

“Physically?” the ' congressman 
asked. “What do you mean?” 

“The guy’s mentally a mess,” the 
thug said. “So’s this dame with 
him. She’s a terrific lookin’ little 
job, but crazy as a coot. It’s a 
dirty shame.” 

“How do you know they’re 
crazy?” 

“Just ask Hank. He drove the 
car. All the way over from the 
hospital they kept talkin’ to this 
guy who wasn’t there, and bawlin’ 
him out for followin’ them every- 
place. They called him George, 
and they carried on a regular con- 
versation with him. It was weird, 
leave me tell you. But one thing, 
this guy George, whoever he is, is 
lucky he doesn’t exist; the way that 
little dame kept tellin’ him what 
she was going to do to him if he 
didn't show himself and help them 
out of this jam was enough to curl 
your hair. Pillsworth was all the 



time tellin’ this imaginary charac- 
ter what a ghoul he was to be 
hangin’ around just to see him get 
killed. They're both nuts, boss, an’ 
no lie I’’ 

“Maybe it was just an act,” Con- 
gressman Entwerp suggested skep- 
tically. 

“I don't think so. You’d really 
have to feel mean to say some of 
the stuff those two was dishin’ out 
to this George.” The thug paused 
and withdrew Toffee’s thought gad- 
get from his pocket. “Look what I 
lifted off the dame in the closet.” 
He placed it on the desk before the 
congressman. “She’s plenty hot to 
get it back. You’d think it was 
somethin’ worth somethin’.” 

“What is it?” 

“I don’t know. Some sort of two- 
way flashlight, I guess. Just a piece 
of junk.” 

/^HE congressman bent 'his shag- 
-*■ gy head close over the gadget 
and examined it minutely. He pick- 
ed it up, weighed it in his hand, 
then shrugged and dropped it negli- 
gently into his pocket. 

“Let’s have a look at these two 
crackpots,” he said, rising from his 
chair. “We’ll have to dispose of 
them, of course.” 

“Okay,” the thug said. “I just 
hope they’ve got things settled with 
this George before we get there.” 

Back in the storeroom, however, 
events were lurching ahead in a 
most uncertain manner. Things 
had started with an air of mild 
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strangeness and mounted swiftly to 
a state of wild-eyed madness. 

Finding themselves confined and 
in the hands of blood-thirsting mur- 
derers, Marc and Toffee had paused 
only momentarily to survey their 
musty prison, the cases of wines, 
brandies and whiskies stacked along 
the walls, before returning to the 
subject uppermost in their minds. 
Toffee, doubling her fists, addressed 
herself to the room at large. 

“George,” she said evenly, “we 
know you’re with us. You gave 
yourself away in the car when you 
let that foot materialize, and you’ll 
give yourself away again. And 
when you do, brother. I’m going to 
kick your teeth out one at a time 
and have them made into shirt 
studs. I’m going to . . . !” 

“It’s no use threatening him,” 
Marc interrupted. “He’s got the ad- 
vantage. He’s just hanging around 
waiting for me to be killed. And 
he’ll probably have his way before 
they’re done with us.” 

In answer, a stiffled yawn echoed 
from somewhere in back of them. 
Toffee whirled about. 

“Listen to him!” she fumed. 
“Now he’s rubbing it in! That was 
the most put-on yawn I ever heard.” 
She started forward, but Marc 
put out a hand to stop her. He drew 
her toward the corner. 

“Listen,” he said in lowered tones, 
“I’ve just thought of something. 
Maybe we can trap him.” 

“We certainly should be able to,” 
Toffee agreed hotly. “George is 
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pure rat, through and through. If 
we only had some cheese . . .” 
“What about whiskey?” Marc ask- 
ed. “There’s plenty of it here, and 
where George is concerned it’s the 
best bait in the world.” 

“I wonder why he hasn’t been at 
it already?” Toffee said, surveying 
the crates along the walls. “The 
place is practically seething with the 
stuff.” 

“He’s too smart,” !Marc said. “He 
doesn’t want to show where he is. 
By the time he opened a crate and 
got the bottle out we’d have him lo- 
cated. He's afraid we’d slug him.” 
“Of course we’d slug him,” Tof- 
fee said. “I personally intend to 
bop the living bejesus out of him at 
the very first opportunity. What 
difference does that make?” 

“He knows what we’re after,” 
Marc e.xplained. “He knows we 
want him to show himself to these 
people so they won’t know which 
one of us is me. And look what 
happened to George the last time 
he was knocked out.” 

''T^OFFEE looked up with a smile 
of understanding. “Of course!” 
she said. “He lost control of his 
ectoplasm and materialized.” 

“Exactly,” Marc said, “and it 
might happen again. Then it would 
not be just a matter of confusing 
them wuth the two of us. If George 
materialized we could leave him to 
take the rap all by himself.” 

“Wonderful!” Toffee said. “Let’s 
do it. It would serve everybody 
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right. How do we trap him?” 

“It’s simple,” Marc said. “We 
open the crates and get the bot- 
tles out for George. At first we pre- 
tend to forget about him; we sit 
around and act like we’re swilling 
down whiskey by the gallon and 
having the time of our lives. This 
will drive George close to madness, 
locked in a room with two drinkers 
and no drop for himself. When we 
figure he’s sufficiently worked up, 
we’ll weaken and offer him a drink. 
He won’t be able to resist. While 
one of us hands over his bottle, the 
other takes a fix on George’s posi- 
tion and bashes the daylights out 
of him with his.” Marc permitted 
himself a smile of pride. “You see?” 

“Marvelous,” Toffee said. “I 
particularly love that part at the 
end, where George gets bashed. Can 
T be the basher?” 

“Okay,” Marc agreed. “Let’s go. 
And remember, act as though you’ve 
never enjoyed drinking anything so 
much in your whole life.” 

With tremendous nonchalance, 
the two moved across the room to 
the stacked crates. 

“My, my,” Marc said in a de- 
clamatory, radio announcer’s tone, 
“what do you suppose we have here 
in all these interesting-looking 
crates?” 

“I should think,” Toffee said on 
cue, “that they contain bottles of 
fine old tangy whiskey. Of course 
that’s just a random guess, but I 
believe it’s a shrewd one. Shall we 
have a look?” 



“Oh, let’s!” Marc cried, with a 
false grin of eagerness. He turned 
slightly in what he presumed to be 
George’s direction. “A drink of fine 
old tangy whiskey would certainly 
taste mighty good just now.” 

“I can think of nothing better! ” 
Toffee said, smacking her lips loud- 
ly. “My mouth fairly waters!” 
Marc reached one of the crates 
down and, placing it on the floor, 
pried up one of the slats. He reach- 
ed out two bottles and handed one 
toward Toffee. 

“Well, well,” he cried with studied 
joviality. “Look what I found!” 
Toffee clapped her hands after 
the manner of a witless child. “Oh, 
goody!” she gurgled. “Some of that 
wonderful fine old tangy whiskey! 
Just what I hoped for!” She took 
the bottle, opened it and took a 
swallow. She blanched and covered 
her face with her hand. “Ugh!” 
she rasped. 

“Yes, sir! ” Marc said, lifting his 
bottle to his mouth. “Some of the 
finest, oldest and tangyest fine old 
tangy whiskey there is.” He rolled 
his eyes in broad anticipation. “Yes, 
sir, bedad!” 

“It’s a good thing you said that 
before you tasted the stuff,” Toffee 
hissed between clenched teeth. 
“You’d never have the breath after- 
ward.” 

'"T^HE warning came too late; 

Marc had already downed a 
large swallow. He closed his eyes 
and gagged. Like Toffee, however. 
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he forced a frozen smile through 
his tears and rubbed his stomach 
luxuriously. “Umm umm,” he 
managed to say. “It sure hits the 
spot.” 

“And leaves it in ruins,” Toffee 
agreed. “They must cook this stuff 
up in old lye vats.” 

“Keep drinking,” Marc whispered 
urgently. “And look happy.” 
“Okay,” Toffee said grimly. “I’ll 
die with a smile on my face, but 
it’ll be the lie of the century.” She 
lifted the bottle gamely and drank. 
“Oh, boy!” she rasped through 
drawn lips, “this whiskey is the an- 
swer to a drunkard’s prayer.” 

Marc drank’ dutifully in turn. 
“You said it!” he announced, tears 
streaming from his eyes. “It’s de- 
licious! ” 

“I could go on drinking it for- 
ever,” Toffee wheezed, taking an- 
other gulp and clutching her throat. 
“It’s so smooth! ” 

“Makes you want more and 
more,” Marc said, shaking his head 
to clear it after a third libation. “It 
gives you a real boost.” 

“Let’s not carry it too far,” Tof- 
fee whispered. “If I drink any 
more of this mange medicine I won’t 
be able to hit the barnside of a 
broad.” 

“Broadside of a barn,” Marc cor- 
rected her weakly. “But you’re 
right. We’d better make the pitch 
while we’re still conscious.” 

Toffee nodded and made a great 
show of registering happy inspira- 
tion. “Say,” she cried, “you know 



who would just love this whiskey?” 
“No,” Marc replied like the sec- 
ond part in a minstrel skit. “Who”? 

“George!” Toffee said. “You re- 
member good old George?” 

Marc nodded vigorously. “Would- 
n’t he be just crazy about whiskey 
like this?” 

“He certainly would. Crazy mad, 
he’d be. Isn’t it too bad he’s not 
here?” Then Toffee brightened. 
“But perhaps he is! You never can 
tell about good old George.” 

“But when we were talking to 
him earlier he didn’t answer.” 
“Perhaps he misunderstood some- 
.thing one of us said,” Toffee sug- 
gested. “Maybe he didn’t understand 
our type of humor and got offended. 
You know, like when I said I was 
going to gouge his eyes out? A harm- 
less remark to most people, but per- 
haps not so to good old George.” 
“True,” Marc said sagely. 
“George always was sensitive,” He 
glanced around the room. “George?” 
■he called. “If you’re here, old man, 
how about having a drink with us? 
If we said anything to hurt your 
feelings we certainly didn’t mean to.” 
He paused to listen. There was 
a hesitant shuffling across the room. 
“Well ...” a voice said uneasily. 
Marc and Toffee exchanged 
glances of triumph. 

“You mustn’t miss out on this, 
old man,” Marc cajoled. “You real- 
ly mustn’t.” 

“And it will make such a nice 
friendly gesture,” Toffee put in, “to 
show that you forgive us our 
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thoughtless little jibes.” 

“Well,” the voice returned, a 
shade less hesitant. “I am a little 
dry.” 

“Of course you are,” Marc said 
jovially, “and we have the very 
thing to bring you comfort and 
contentment. Just step over here 
and I’ll give you this whole bottle.” 
“No tricks?” George asked warily. 
“George!” Toffee said, thorough- 
ly scandalized, “how can you even 
entertain such a notion?” 

“Just to show you,” Marc said, 
“why don’t you stay invisible? You’re 
perfectly safe that way.” 

“Okay,” George agreed. “Just 
hold out the bottle.” 

“Right-oh,” Marc said and turned 
to Toffee. “Give it everything,” 
he whispered. Toffee nodded. 

A S Marc held out the bottle, Tof- 
fee sighted on the area in line 
with his hand, on the principle that 
George, being a duplicate of Marc, 
his head would be on the same lev- 
el. The best strategy, she felt, was 
to concentrate on this area as swift- 
ly and violently as possible. She 
held the bottle in readiness and 
when, a moment later, the bottle 
jogged in Marc’s hand, she was pre- 
pared. She swung as hard as she 
could in a wide horizontal swipe. 
About half way, the bottle jarred 
to an abrupt stop and shattered, 
spewing liquid and glass in all di- 
rections. This was subsequently fol- 
lowed by a surprised moan and a 
heavy thudding sound in the vicin- 



ity of the floor. 

“Got him!” Toffee cried jubilant- 
ly. “Smashed him right on the 
button!” She dropped the jagged 
neck of the bottle daintily to the 
floor. 

“He’s still invisible,” Marc said 
worriedly. “I hope there’ll be de- 
velopments.” 

Developments came almost imme- 
diately, and they were well worth 
watching, though hardly the sight 
for sore eyes. Marc’s calculations 
had been correct. Surprised, as it 
were, into unconsciousness, George 
had completely lost control of his 
ectoplasm. The trouble, though, was 
that instead of splashing out through 
his body all of a piece, it trickled 
out in fits and starts. 

What appeared on the floor, un- 
der Marc’s and Toffee’s watchful 
eyes, was not George in total, but a 
sort of jig-saw George in which 
many of the vital pieces had been 
omitted. While one could be grate- 
ful for George’s head, there was 
bound to be a pang of regret for 
the neck which had failed to appear. 

An arm lay to the left, with only 
a finger or two to indicate that it 
had once blossomed a hand. Had 
there ever been an expression to the 
effect that half a torso was better 
than none, George had disproved it 
beyond measure; a torso, apparently 
severed from the collar bone to the 
mid-riff was so much worse than no 
torso at all as to be positively hair- 
raising. A random foot here, an er- 
rant knee cap there only garnished 
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the over-all picture of hideous hu- 
man butchery. With a shudder of 
revulsion, Toffee turned from the 
awful sight. 

“Leave it to George,” she said, 
“just leave it to that monster to be 
as revolting as possible.” 

“I don’t suppose it’s really his 
fault,” Marc said fairly, “but I wish 
he were invisible again.” 

It was at this moment that the 
congressman and his henchman, 
having completed .their discussion in 
the front of the warehouse, arrived 
at the door of the storeroom and 
fitted a key to the lock. 

“Duck!” Toffee said. “Get behind 
those crates!” 

“What about you?” 

“I’m going to get my invention 
back. Besides they can’t hurt me, 
and the important thing is to give 
you a chance to escape.” 

“Okay,” Marc nodded and faded 
into the dimness behind the crates. 



''T^OFFEE moved to the nearest 
stack of boxes, boosted herself 
atop them and leaned back in an 
attitude of relaxed languor. She 
watched from the corner of her 
eye as the door swung open and 
the congressman and the thug ad- 
vanced into the room. She lifted 
her gaze dreamily to the ceiling 
and began to hum quietly to her- 
self. 

“There she is, boss,” the thug 
said. “There’s the dame, up there.” 
“My word!” Congressman Ent- 
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werp said. “Where did Pillsworth 
ever pick her up?” 

“In a Turkish bath, I guess, be- 
fore they passed out the towels.” 
Toffee turned slowly and observ- 
ed the two with heavy disdain. 

“Please be quiet,” she drawled, 
“you’re disturbing my meditations.” 
‘•'Where’s Pillsworth?” the thug 
asked. 

Toffee shrugged. “Somewhere 
around, I suppose.” 

“Okay, sister,” the thug growled, 
“cut out the jazz. Where is he?” 
“You’re sure you want to know?” 
“We insist,” Congressman Ent- 
werp said. 

“Then just step nearer,” Toffee 
said with an airy wave, “and feast 
your eyes. You will find Mr. Pills- 
worth — more or less — on the floor, 
just to the right of these boxes. I’m 
sure you’ll excuse him if he doesn’t 
rise to greet you.” 

Warily, the two men edged closer. 
Then suddenly the thug, catching 
sight of George in his disconnected 
condition, stopped short. His mouth 
worked soundlessly, and his eyes 
rolled loosely in their sockets. The 
congressman, not yet aware of 
George, looked at him. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked shortly. “Why are you stand- 
ing there making faces? Stop that 
and . . . !” 

The tirade ended abruptly as the 
congressman’s gaze fell to George. 
He lost his breath in a thin wheeze. 

For a long moment the two men 
simph' goggled, then slowly they 
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turned away. 

“You fool!” the congressman 
screamed. “I only told you to fin- 
ish him off, not to hack him up into 
cutlets! ” 

“But I didn’t!” the thug said 
shakenly. “He was all right when 
I locked him in here.” 

“Then, who ... !” 

Together, the two of them turned 
and regarded Toffee with incredu- 
lous eyes. Toffee returned their 
stares with innocent directness. 

“Yes, gentlemen?” she murmured. 
“Did you . . . ?” the congress- 
man began, then broke off with a 
shudder. 

“Did I what?” Toffee asked de- 
murely. 

“What the congressman means,” 
the thug said in a whisper, “is did 
you ... do that?” 

“Oh, that,” Toffee said. She re- 
turned her gaze thoughtfully to the 
ceiling as though trying to remem- 
ber. Finally she shook her head. 
“No,” she said. “I’m certain that’s 
not one of my jobs. Too messy.” 
The men gaped. 

“Holy smoke!” the thug quaver- 
ed. “What happened to him?” 
“Who knows?” Toffee shrugged. 
“Maybe he has some horrible di- 
sease. I figure it’s his business.” 
“Good God!” the congressman 
breathed. “We’ve got to get him off 
our hands. We’ll have to be care- 
ful, though. The hospital has the 
entire police force out looking for 
him. It’s on the radio. If we were 
caught with him in that condition 



the party wouldn’t like it.” 

“Nobody would like it,” the thug 
said. “Shall we dump him in the 
river?” 

''T^HE congressman shook his head. 

“Too many patrolmen around. 
There must be . . ” His .voice 

trailed off into thoughtful silence. 
Finally he nodded with decision. 
“We won’t try to hide him. We’ll 
deliver him to the police just as he 
is — in an automobile crash. The 
girl too.” 

“Huh?” the thug said. “How do 
you mean?” 

“It’s simple enough. Pillsworth 
looks like a crash victim, so why 
don’t we just let him be one? Go 
get a sack or something to carry him 
out in.” He turned and moved to- 
ward the door. “I’ll have Hank fi.x 
up one of the cars.” 

“Good night, boss,” the thug said 
plaintively, following after him, 
“jmu mean I’ve got to pick him up 
— with my hands!” 

The moment they were gone, 
locking the door after them. Toffee 
jumped down from her perch and 
Marc appeared from the shadows. 

“Do you know who that was?” 
Marc asked excitedly. 

“The old bird with the sable hair- 
do?” 

Marc nodded. “It’s Congressman 
Entwerp. I should have known he 
was behind this mess. And that 
isn’t all; those crates of cheap 
whiskey are just a front. Under- 
neath there’s enough bacteria cul- 
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ture to wipe out the whole country. 
These boys are planning mass mur- 
der!” 

“Also individual murder,” Toffee 
said. 

“What?” 

“They’re going to arrange an auto 
crash. When the wreckage is sorted 
out George and I will be prominent 
amongst the demolished extras.” 

“Good grief!” 

“It’s nothing to worry about,” 
Toffee said. “After all, they can’t 
possibly kill me — or George either, 
for that matter. In the meantime 
you can contact the police and see 
that they’re arrested. There’s just 
one thing though; you’re going to 
have to get the police without let- 
ting the police get you.” 

“Huh?” 

“It seems the entire force is out 
scouring the city for you, and I get 
the impression that they’re supposed 
to rush you along to the operating 
room without messing around with 
any conversation.” 

“Golly,” Marc said. “How am I 
going to work it? Even if I get 
a chance to tell them about Ent- 
werp, they’ll just think I'm deliri- 
ous.” 

“Be your own bait,” Toffee sug- 
gested. “Entwerp will be busy 
murdering George and me. All you 
have to do is get the cops to chase 
you to the scene of the crime so 
they can catch him red-handed. I’ll 
see to it that the door’s left unlock- 
ed long enough for you to get out 
of here ...” She stopped as the 



key sounded again in the lock. “Any- 
way, work it out as you go along, 
and I’ll see \ou later ...” 

tC'lXT'H.AT took so long?” the 
▼ ▼ congressman demanded. 
He was standing by the green sedan, 
holding the door open. 

“It was the dame,” the thug said 
■breathlessly. “When I turned to 
lock up the storeroom, she let out 
a yip and took off. I had to chase 
her all over the joint before I 
caught her.” 

At his side. Toffee shook her head 
to get the hair out of her eyes. 
“I just wanted a little exercise to 
get up the circulation,” she said. 

“We certainly circulated,” the 
thug agreed sourly. “All over the 
place.” 

“You didn’t leave the storeroom 
open?” the congressman asked. 

“I went back and locked it.” 

“I #e you got Pillsworth in the 
car.” 

“Yeah,” the thug said. “But he 
handled awful funny, like he was 
all strung together with invisible 
wire. I had a job spreadin’ him 
out ih the seat.” 

The congressman looked at him 
sharply. “You've probably been 
drinking that dummy whiskey 
again,” he said, “.\nyway, let's get 
going. The girl will have to drive.” 

“I don’t know how to drive,” 
Toffee said. “Besides, I haven’t 
got a license.” 

“Xever mind, sister,” the thug 
said, “that’s even better.” He nudg- 
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ed her toward the door of 
the car, as the congressman mov- 
ed off into the night. Toffee gazed 
inward at the dismembered George 
sprawled across the seat. 

“Do I have to get in there with 
him?” she asked. 

“The boss doesn’t want you to 
be lonesome,” the thug said. 

“I’d rather be lonesome,” Toffee 
said, but she got into the car any- 
way. 

The thug closed the doer after 
her and leaned through the window. 

“Just so you’ll know,” he said, 
“I’d better explain. This car has- 
n’t any brakes, and the steering is 
fixed. It’s okay now, but after a 
few minutes it will break and the 
car will be out of control. We 
have it timed out with the curve 
at the end of the speedway, the one 
called Dead Man’s Curve. By the 
time you reach that the wh^el will 
be just about as much good to you 
as a set of knitting needles. In 
other words, you’re going to drive 
due south with your foot to the 
floor and crack up on the curve. 
No one’s missed that curve yet and 
lived.” 

“There’s always a first time,” 
Toffee said brightly. 

“Don’t count on it, sugar. And 
just to make sure you do what 
you’re told, the congressman and 
me will be alongside in the con- 
gressman’s car. I personally will 
be holding a rod aimed at your head, 
so don’t get notions. Also, we want 
to be around to report the accident.” 



Toffee nodded approvingly. “It 
only seems the sort of thing any 
good citizen would do,” she said. 

The gunman stared at her. “Too 
bad a good looking dame like you 
has to be so wacky.” 

“We all have our little flaws,” 
Toffee said chattily. “That’s life.” 
“Aren’t you even worried?” 
Toffee shook her head. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to learn to drive,” 
she said, smiling. 

“Oh, my God!” the thug moaned. 
“Maybe, it’s best; you’re sure to 
kill yourself sooner or later anyway.” 
“Of course,” Toffee said, patting 
his hand. “I don’t want you to 
blame yourself. Just consider you’re 
doing a public service.” 

■jVyTEANWHILE, a lanky fig- 
ure had emerged warily 
from the warehouse and was lurk- 
ing, in a twitchy sort of way, in 
the dimness of the alley. Ob- 
scured in shadow, Marc had 
watched Toffee get into the green 
sedan, the thug instructing her in 
the art of driving. He glanced anx- 
iously down the street, praying for 
a police car. 

A small coupe, with a man and 
woman inside, pulled up to the 
curb at the end of the block, and 
the man got out and disappeared 
into the telegraph office on the cor- 
ner. But that was all. 

Marc jumped as he heard the 
green sedan start up. He turned to 
see a black limousine, driven by 
the congressman, pull up beside it. 
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The thug crossed and got inside 
and a moment later the barrel of 
a gun caught light from the window. 
Time was seeping out. 

Ducking from cover, Marc raced 
for the coupe and the waiting woman 
on the corner. Reaching it, he threw 
the door open and jumped inside. 
The woman, a faded blond, pressed 
back against the seat with a startled 
cry. Marc, however, was too re- 
lieved at finding the key in the ig- 
nition to notice. 

He started the car, threw it into 
gear and set it in motion almost in 
a single action. The woman’s re- 
action to this was a shrill, braying 
scream. 

“Please,” Marc said distractedly. 
“Don’t.” The woman screamed 
again. “Do you have to do that?” 
he asked annoyedly. 

“I have to do something, don’t 
I?” the woman, enquired wretchedly. 
“I can’t just sit here, can I?” 

“I don’t see why not,” Marc said, 
peering down the street intently. 
“It doesn't help anything to scream 
like that.” 

“It helps me plenty,” the woman 
retorted hotly. “When naked men 
come leaping into a lady’s car and 
driving her off to God knows what, 
it gives her a great satisfaction to 
scream.” As though to prove her 
point she paused to scream again. 
“Anyway, it makes her feel a hell 
of a lot better.” 

“I don’t see why,” Marc said 
with rising irritation. 

“Well, put yourself in my place,” 



the woman snapped. “What would 
you do if a naked man came leaping 
into your car?” 

“Naked men don’t leap into my 
car.” Marc said self-righteously. 
“I wouldn’t let them.” 

“Are you suggesting that I in- 
vite naked men to come leaping into 
my car?” the woman asked frigidly. 
“I’ll have you know. . .” 

“The way you carry on about it,” 
Marc said, “one just automatically 
draws his own conclusions. One 
pictures a whole procession of naked 
men just waiting their turn to leap 
into your car, you’re such an author- 
ity on these occasions.” 

T^OR a moment the blond fell in- 
to a sulky silence. She glanced 
out the window at the rapidly passing 
scenery. 

“What I want to know,” she said 
at length, “is what is my husband 
going to say.” 

“Not knowing your husband,” 
Marc said, “I’m in no position to 
guess. If I were you I’d judge by 
the way he’s expressed himself on 
other similar occasions.” 

“There you go again,” the woman 
said, “insulting me. Where are you 
taking me?” 

“I’m not taking you anywhere,” 
Marc said. “I’m taking myself. 
You just happened to be here.” 

“Oh,” the woman said, not, it 
seemed, without a touch of disap- 
pointment. There was another 
lapse of silence. 

“Do you know where there’s a 
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cop?” Marc asked, after a few more 
blocks. 

“If I did,” the woman said, “I’d 
be with him instead of you. What 
do you want with a cop?” 

“I’ve got to find one,” Marc said 
anxiously. “It means everything.” 
By this time the woman had re- 
signed herself to the unhappy fact 
that she was out for a spin with a 
raving lunatic. She nodded sagely, 
as though agreeing with this last 
remark entirely. 

“Sure,” she said, “sometimes I 
feel that way myself. Cops are ev- 
erything. It just sweeps over me 
all of a heap.” 

“What sweeps over you?” Marc 
asked absently. 

“Cops,” the woman said. 

“Do you think you ought to be 
making these little confessions to a 
total stranger?” Marc asked dis- 
tastefully. “Or do you mean your 
husband is a cop?” 

“Of course not,” the woman said. 
“My husband is a butcher. What’s 
that got to do with it? I was just 
saying that sometimes cops just 
seem to surge over me.” She gig- 
gled with nervous desperation. “A 
sort of blue serge, you might say.” 
“Well,” Marc said, “since you 
seem to know all these cops so well, 
you ought to be able to tell me 
where they hang out.” 

“I don’t know all these cops,” the 
woman said. 

“You mean they’re a bunch of to- 
tal strangers?” Marc asked, thor- 
oughly shocked. “My word!” 



“Couldn’t we just drop the sub- 
ject?” the woman asked defeatedly. 
“I’m all confused somehow.” 

“I should think you would be con- 
fused,” Marc agreed. His voice 
trailed away on a rising inflection as 
he spotted a police car parked at the 
curb across the street. “Cops!” he 
breathed. He glanced ahead. “You 
see that green sedan up ahead with 
the black limousine beside it?” 

The woman nodded vaguely. 
“The one that just cut up over the 
sidewalk? What about it?” 

“Keep your eye on it,” Marc in- 
structed, “while I get the cop’s at- 
tention. It’s a matter of life and 
death.” 

'"T^HE green sedan, as it turned 
out, was eminently worth keep- 
ing an eye on. Toffee, beleaguered as 
she was with the mechanics of keep- 
ing the vehicle in motion, had come 
upon other problems. Early in the 
game, feeling vague stirrings at her 
side, she had looked around to see 
George’s dismembered head yawn 
thickly and open its eyes. Then, 
as if this wasn’t loathsome enough, 
a set of fingers wriggled to the edge 
of the seat, gripped it and boosted 
the halved torso around so that the 
disjointed feet dropped to the floor. 
George, rising from unconsciousness 
had hauled himself into a sitting po- 
sition. Toffee looked on this de- 
velopment without favor. 

“Stay down, George,” she hissed. 
“Get back where you were.” 

The head swiveled around hid- 
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eously, a wounded look in its eyes. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said sad- 
ly. “You hit me.” 

“And I’ll hit you again,” Toffee 
promised, “if you don’t get down.” 

George merely looked baffled at 
this. “Where are we goin?” he 
asked. 

“To an accident,” Toffee said. 

George’s face brightened. “Was 
Marc in it?” he asked. 

“It hasn’t happened yet,” Toffee 
explained. “We’re going to be in 
it, you and I. In fact, we're the 
whole accident.” 

“Huh?” George said, edging up 
a bit. “Us?” 

“That’s right,” Toffee nodded. 
“They figure we know too much.” 

“Too much about what?” 

“About this subversive business,” 
Toffee said. “They think we know 
their plan to overthrow the govern- 
ment.” 

“So they’re going to kill us in an 
accident?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Aren’t you scared?” 

Toffee shrugged. “Why should 
I be? I’m a product of ?\Iarc’s 
mind. I can’t possibly be destroy- 
ed unless he is. And he’s perfect- 
ly safe.” 

“He is?” George said, his voice 
heavy with disappointment. “Why 
don’t these people want to kill 
him?” 

“They think they are killing him,” 
Toffee said. “They think you’re 
Marc. In fact they believe you’re 
already dead.” 



“What!” George cried. “You 
mean I’m acting as a decoy to save 
Marc’s life?” 

Toffee nodded smugly. “Some 
onions, eh, George?” 

“Stop the car!” George shouted. 
“Let me out!” 

“No brakes,” Toffee said. She 
nodded toward the limousine. “Be- 
sides, they won’t let me. You’d bet- 
ter get down in the seat or they’ll 
think it’s funny.” 

“I hope they do,” George said 
sulleMly. “I hope they think it’s 
funny as hell and do something 
about it. It’s so damned unfair.” 
And with that he leaned across 
Toffee, jutted his head out the win- 
dow and began baying in the direc- 
tion of the limousine. 

“Stop that!” Toffee said. “It 
sounds awful.” 

/^EORGE swiveled his frightful 
head around in her direc- 
tion. “It should,” he said. “It’s 
the T ornient Lament. I learned it 
in the Moaning Chorus and it’s 
guaranteed to drive you mad in 
nothing flat.” He turned back to 
the night and the limousine and sent 
his voice wailing into the wind. 

It was an effort that was not lost 
on its audience. The occupants of 
the limousine looked around sharply 
with horrified eyes: 

“Jesus in Heaven!” the thug 
gasped. 

At his side the congressman was 
so taken with the fearsome recital 
that he completely forgot he was 
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driving. As the car careened dan- 
gerously, the thug reached out and 
pulled the wheel. 

“Isn’t it awful, boss?” he breath- 
ed. 

“Awful doesn’t begin to tell it,” 
the congressman choked. “It’s — 
it’s awful!” 

“Yeah. That’s what I mean to 
say.” 

“How can anything sound like 
that?” the congressman asked 
hauntedly. 

“If it can look like that,” the 
thug said, “I guess it shouldn’t have 
no trouble soundin’ like that.” 

“And look at that girl, will you? 
She’s actually talking to the filthy 
thing.” 

“She looks plenty hot under the 
collar.” 

“Why not? I’d be sore as hell 
myself.” 

“When do we get to the curve, 
boss?” 

“I don’t know,” the congressman 
said. “But I can’t wait. The soon- 
er that car crashes and takes that 
frightful thing with it the better.” 

ATEANWHILE, as the two cars 
skidded and reeled toward 
the appointed spot of disaster, Marc 
continued to loiter several blocks 
behind. Having deliberately cut 
across traffic in the middle of the 
block, he pulled up beside the police 
car and leaned out the window. 

“I just cut across traffic!” he 
called out. 

The cop behind the wheel left his 



conversation with his companion 
and observed Marc dubiously. 

“So -ivhat?” he asked. “You want 
me to give you a gold star on your 
driver's license?” 

“I don’t have a driver’s license,” 
Marc offered hopefully. “What 
are you going to do about it, you 
big, thick-headed slob?” 

The cop turned back to his part- 
ner. “A kidder, we’ve got here,” 
he said. He turned back to Marc. 
“Beat it, comedian, you and your 
girl friend take off.” 

“Aren’t you going to chase me?” 
Marc asked. “I’m a lawbreaker.” 
“Move along, chum,” the cop 
drawled, “before I sell you a ticket 
to the orphan’s picnic.” 

“But you’ve got to chase me,” 
Marc said urgently. 

“No I don’t, friend,” the cop 
said. “I’ve got to sit here and 
listen for radio leads on this goofy 
Pillsworth guy.” 

“But that’s me!” Marc said. 
“I’m Pillsworth!” 

The cop looked at him with forc- 
ed patience. “Sure, sure,” he said. 
“And I’m Miss Atlantic City. Beat 
it.” He turned back to his com- 
panion. 

“What if I told you I knev,r where 
a murder was going to happen?” 
Marc ventured. 

The cop looked around. “You’re 
just full of news, aren't you?” he 
said, and turned away again. 

For a moment Marc sat in silent 
indecision. Then he turned to the 
blond. 
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“Why don’t you scream?” he 
asked. 

“Why should I?” the woman ask- 
ed interestedly. “Do you really 
know where a murder’s going to 
happen?” 

“You said screaming made you 
feel good,” Marc suggested. 

“I feel fine,” the woman said. “I 
always do with a lot of stuff going 
on. Who’s going to get murdered?” 

Marc glanced desperately from 
the woman to the cops and back 
again. A determined look came in- 
to his eyes. He cautiously extend- 
ed two fingers to the woman’s thigh. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, and pinched 
as hard as he could. 

'^HE results were everything to 
be wished for— and more. Stiff- 
ening in her seat, the woman let out 
a bleat that surpassed even her pre- 
vious efforts. Even George might 
have envied the torment in her voice 
as it soared, swooped, scaled the 
heights and dipped into soul-shatter- 
ing depths. At its completion, the 
blond turned and took a clawing 
swipe at Marc’s face. 

Marc ducked. “That’s the stuff!” 
he said happily, noting from the 
corner of his eye that he had final- 
ly gained the undivided attention of 
the police force. Pinching the 
blonde again and nodding his satis- 
faction at the second chorus, he 
threw the coupe into gear, cut across 
traffic and headed down the speed- 
way. It was only a moment be- 
fore the wail of a siren mingled with 



the shrill vocalizations of his com- 
panion. He pushed the gas feed to 
the floor. 

To the witnesses along the speed- 
way, the pedestrians, the vendors, 
the shop owners and just plain ma- 
lingerers, the events of the evening 
were never entirely clear. Some, 
judging simply by the volume of 
noise, settled for the notion that 
what had passed was nothing more 
than an overly exuberant wedding 
procession. The sticklers, however, 
rejected this notion flatly, pointing 
to the significant details of the af- 
fair. 

Which, they demanded to know, 
was the wedding couple? Certainly 
it couldn’t have been the redhead 
and the wailing man in the green se- 
dan; certainly no bride — or at least 
very few — had ever used that kind 
of language to her groom on the 
wedding night. And it took the 
most wretched husband years to 
achieve the note of despair which 
this poor fellow was loosing on the 
evening air. 

As for the black limousine, that 
was out. Though its occupants 
seemed locked together in some sort 
of mad embrace, the arrangement 
appeared to have its roots in terror 
rather than affection. 

The couple in the coupe that fol- 
lowed was even more difficult to 
wedge into the picture of the young 
couple united. After all, wasn’t 
she screaming her lungs out and 
hammering on his head with both 
fists? 
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As for the police who followed — 
and they probably knew the truth 
of the matter — they looked shocked 
to the core. So there simply wasn’t 
any answer for it until the morning 
papers came out. 

The participants in the demented 
chase along the speedway, however, 
were far too engrossed in their own 
problems to care for the conflict 
they introduced into the lives of in- 
nocent bystanders. Toffee, for one, 
could not have been less concerned; 
she was too mad at George. 

“Stop that caterwauling!” she 
yelled. “Stop it, you idiot.” 

EORGE pulled his disconnect- 
ed head inside the window and 
eyed Toffee owlishly. His other 
parts adjusted themselves and the 
head sank into Toffee’s lap. There, 
gazing up at her, it lazily crossed 
its eyes and began to whimper pit- 
eously. 

“Ugh!” Toffee cried. “I’ll go 
mad! ” 

The head relaxed its face oblig- 
ingly into an expression of feeble- 
minded delight, letting its tongue 
loll loosely from the corner of its 
mouth. 

“That’s all!” Toffee screamed. 
“I’m getting out of here!” 

Without further consideration for 
the occupants of the limousine and 
the approaching curve, she relin- 
quished the wheel, threw the car 
door open, and with one last agon- 
ized glance at the loathsome head, 
which was now foaming prettily at 



the mouth, prepared to depart its 
company. In the limousine this bit 
of action was not unobserved. 

“She’s trying to get away!” the 
congressman yelled. “Stop her!” 
The thug turned to the window 
and looked. “Get back!” he hol- 
lered. “Get back or I’ll blast 
you ! ” 

“Go ahead,” Toffee cried. “It’ll 
be a positive pleasure next to what 
I’ve just been through.” 

“Okay!” the thug said grimly. 
“You asked for it!” 

His finger closed down on the 
trigger. It was just at tha: mo- 
ment, however, that the green se- 
dar, no longer benefitted by a driv- 
er. swerved toward the limousine, 
throwing Toffee back inside. The 
congressman cramped the wheel of 
the limousine sharply to avoid a 
crash. The gunman, thrown sharp- 
ly against the door, fired wildly in- 
to the night. From the rear there 
was the sound of screeching tires 
and forced brakes. 

“Good night!” the congressman 
panted, righting the limousine as 
the green sedan veered away again. 
“What did you hit?” 

“I think it was that coupe back 
there,” the thug said, peering out 
the window. “I must have hit a 
tire: it’s out of control.” 

“Good Lord!” the congressman 
yelled, “the curve’s right ahead! 
We’re pinned in between them. 
We’re going to crash. Everybody’s 
going to crash!” 

No sooner was this dire predic- 
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tion out of the congressman’s mouth 
than it became a deafening reality. 
Ahead, the green sedan raced head- 
long into the concrete embankment 
with a rending smash and almost 
literally flattened itself into two 
dimensions. 

This was the signal for the two 
lesser crashes that followed. The 
limousine engaged its radiator forc- 
ibly into the wreckage just in time 
to receive a skidding broadside 
from the coupe. 

\ MOMENT of silence followed, 
emphasized by the approaching 
scream of a siren. The police car 
jolted to a stop and the two cops 
ran forward to the scene of destruc- 
tion. They reached the coupe first. 

“Here!” the first cop said. 
“What’s going on?” 

The faded blonde jutted her 
head out of the window. “He blew 
out my tire!” she rasped. “Not to 
mention all that pinching!” 

“Pinching?” the cop asked cur- 
iously. “What kind of pinching, 
lady? Where?” 

“All kinds of pinching,” the wom- 
an said evilly. “Everywhere.” 

The cop peered at Marc. “Why’s 
he dressed in that nightshirt?” 

“How should I know?” the wom- 
an said. “IMaybe he thinks he’s 
cute or something.” 

The cop leaned closer. “Here, 
you,” he said, “why are you dress- 
ed like that?” 

“I’m tired,” Marc said exhaust- 
edly, “and I want to go to bed. I 
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had a little drink about an hour 
ago ...” 

“Stop that now,” the cop barked. 
“No nonsense.” 

“But it’s all perfectly true,” 
Marc said. 

The cop started to speali further, 
but he caught sight of the congress- 
man and his companion climbing 
out of the limousine and tore him- 
self away. 

“There are p>eople dying in that 
car!” the congressman shouted 
tragically, hurrying forward. “It’s 
awful, officer!” 

“All maimed and cut up,” the 
thug put in. “Loose heads and 
legs and stuff all over the place.” 

“Have you seen them?” the po- 
liceman asked. 

“Well, they must be,” the con- 
gressman put in quickly. “How 
could it be otherwise? The man in 
the car is Marc Pillsworth. I saw 
him just before the crash.” 

The policeman did a take. 
“Yeah?” 

“Sure,” the thug said excitedly. 
“Only now he’s all cut up— loose 
head and arms and . . !” 

“Shut up,” the congressman snap- 
ped. 

“They might still be alive,” the 
cop said. “We’ve got to do some- 
thing about it.” 

“Indeed we do,” the congressman 
said. “Perhaps we can assist 
them.” 

“Come on,” the cop said. “You 
can give a hand.” 
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SO 

D utifully the three turned 
to the sedan. They turned and 
then stopfjed with a harmonized 
gasp, the cop taking the bass. In 
the moment of their turning there 
had been a sudden movement in 
the car and the door had swung 
partially open. In the opening 
there appeared a leg of provocative 
shapeliness. 

“A leg!” the thug shuddered. “I 
told you!” 

“A dame’s leg,” the cop breathed. 
“And just think what the rest of 
her must have been like with a leg 
like that! Just imagine . . . !” 
He sucked in his breath as the leg 
began to show unexpected signs of 
life. It quivered, turned and was 
quickly joined by a mate of equal 
perfection. It was only a moment 
before Toffee appeared in total, 
quite unmarked. Her mood, how- 
ever, was hostile. Quitting the 
ruined car she turned back to the 
door and thrust her head inside. 

“Of all the beastly, rotten, evil- 
minded, stinking things to do to a 
girl!” she snapped. “Come out of 
there you slimy-souled son of Sa- 
tan and fight like a man. I’ll teach 
you to make foul passes at a girl 
when she is stuck under a clutch. 
I’ll show you ... !” 

“Good gosh!” the cop said. 
“Who’s she talking to?” 

“She must be hysterical,” the 
congressman said, thoroughly shak- 
en. “Probably got a crack on the 
head and isn’t accountable for what 
she’s saying.” 



“That’s certainly no way to talk 
to the dead,” the cop said. 

“It’s no way to talk to the liv- 
ing,” the thug said. “If she hauled 
off at me like that I’d rather be 
dead.” 

“The poor child’s obviously in- 
sane,” the congressman said firmly. 
“There’s no question about it.” 

Meanwhile Toffee was still at it, 
“Come out of there, you hulking 
lout,” she grated, “before I come 
in there and drag you out by your 
ears! ” 

“Poor little thing,” the cop said 
sadly. “She really believes Mr. 
Pillsworth can come out of that car. 
She refuses to believe he’s dead.” 

By now Toffee had stepped for- 
ward and yanked the door all the 
way open. As the three in the back- 
ground stared in varying degrees 
of apprehension, a thin figure 
in a brief linen gown crawled out 
on its hand and knees. The con- 
gressman swayed slightly as though 
about to faint. 

“You look more natural down on 
all fours, you beast,” Toffee rasp- 
ed. “I ought to kick you right in 
the slats. Get up and try to face 
me if you’ve the nerve!” 

\ PPARENTLY the shock of the 
accident had given George’s 
ectoplasm a further jolt for now he 
was completely materialized. He 
looked up at Toffee ruefully and got 
to his feet. 

“I was only trying to get you 
loose,” he said. 
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“The way you were pawing me 
was enough to get any girl loose,” 
Toffee said. “Just don’t try it 
again.” 

“Gawd a’mighty!” the thug 
whispered. “Pillsworth! ” 

“Pillsworth?” the cop said. “But 
that’s the same guy who was pinch- 
ing the other dame in the coupe. 
My gosh! how he gets around!” 
Just then the other policeman, 
who had retreated to the back- 
ground, arrived on the scene with 
Marc and the blond in custody. 

“Hey,” he said, “I caught this 
creep on the creep. He was try- 
ing to sneak out.” 

The cop looked quickly at Marc, 
then back to George. “It’s the 
same guy!” he said. “Which one 
of you birds is Pillsworth?” 

Marc and George went smoothly 
into their routine of pointing to 
each other in unison. 

“He is!” they said. 

The cop turned to Toffee. “Do 
you know which is which?” he 
asked. 

“Sure,” Toffee said and nodded 
at George. “He’s Pillsworth.” 
“She’s crazy,” George retorted 
hotly. “She’s as crazy as bedbugs 
in a bathtub.” 

“That’s right,” the thug put in. 
“She’s a looney if there ever was 
one.” 

Marc moved urgently to gain the 
cop’s attention. “You’ve got to 
arrest that man,” he said, pointing 
at the congressman. “He’s a sub- 
versive and a murderer.” 



'^HE congressman whirled about. 

“You must be insane, sir!” he 
rasped in frantic denial. 

“You must be,” Marc said. “You 
must have been ripe for the hatch 
years ago.” 

“You’re a fine one to talk,” the 
blonde put in nastily. “Officer 
this man is off his rocker like a 
busted hobby horse.- He’s done 
nothing but pinch me ever since we 
met.” 

Toffee levelled her gaze at Marc. 
“What were you doing pinching 
that tomato?” she demanded. “Just 
what were you getting at?” 

“Oh, don’t be crazjr,” Marc said 
distractedly. 

“Oh, so I’m crazy, am I?” Toffee 
said, doubling her fists. 

“You sure are, sister,” the thug 
put in. “You’re the most hopped 
up dame I ever saw.” He turned 
to the cop. “She ought to be lock- 
ed up.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Toffee said. “At 
least I didn’t put anyone in a bust- 
ed car and send them off to get 
killed. Officer, I want you to ar- 
rest that killer.” 

“Look, officer,” Marc insisted, 
“you’ve got to take this man into 
custody. He’s a menace to the 
whole country.” 

“If you take anyone in, officer,” 
the blond put in harshly, “make it 
this skinny bimbo. Pinch him like 
he pinched me.” 

The congressman moved in ag- 
gressively toward iMarc. “You’re 
making slanderous accusations!” he 
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blustered. “You should be com- 
mitted to an institution!” 

“You’re crazy!” Marc raged. 

“You’re crazy!” the blond 
screeched. 

“You’re crazy!” Toffee hollered 
at the blond. 

“You’re crazy!” the thug insist- 
ed moodily. 

The cop turned dizzily to his 
companion and held out a palsied 
hand. “Hurry!” he pleaded, “call 
the wagon, and let’s take the whole 
bunch of them in. In another min- 
ute I’m going to be crazy!” 

'"T^HE morning sun poured through 
-*■ the high windows of the court- 
room, wasting its brightness on a 
scene of sullen dementia. Judge 
Carper’s heavy face had achieved 
a shade of dyspeptic vermillion in 
record time this morning. Even the 
flies clung to the walls in muted 
terror as his gavel banged on the 
substantial wood of the bench and 
set the room atremble. 

“Silence!” the judge roared. “Si- 
lence, damnit! .^nd if one more de- 
fendant makes just one more crack 
about the sanity of any other de- 
fendant I’ll lock the whole crew 
of you up and melt the key down 
for a watch fob.” He ran his shak- 
ing hand over his forehead. “Be- 
sides. so far I don’t even know 
which ones of you are the defend- 
ants and which are the complain- 
ants.” He turned to the policeman. 
“Do you know?” 

“I’m not sure, the cop admitted 



uneasily. “I think they’re all both.” 
“Both what?” the judge asked 
confusedly. 

“Both defendants and complain- 
ants. As far as I can tell every- 
body’s mad as hell at everybody 
else. It sort of goes around in a 
circle.” 

“And I’m burned up at the lot 
of them,” the judge said malignant- 
ly. “Who are those two over there 
without any clothes on?” 

“I think they lost their clothes in 
the crash,” the cop said vaguely. 
“The guy is really two guys, so it’s 
hard to tell.” 

“What?” 

“There are really two guys like 
that,” the cop said. “Dressed alike.” 
The judge peered across at Marc 
with deep speculation. “I only see 
otie of him,” he said dryly. 

“The other one disappeared,” the 
cop said, casting down his eyes. 
“He— well, sort of evaporated.” 
“Evaporated? What are you 
talking about?” 

“It’s a fact, your honor. It hap- 
pened on the way in. The only way 
I can explain it is that one minute 
he was there and the next he just 
sort of melted away.” 

“Rooney,” the judge said, “have 
you lost your wits?” 

“It wouldn’t surprise me, judge,” 
the cop sighed. “Everyone else has. 
Why not me?” 

“There’s only one man there, 
Rooney,” the judge said harshly. 
“And judging by those skinny legs 
of his, maybe not even that.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you bucking for another va- 
cation, Rooney, is that it?” 

“Well, your honor, I do feel tired. 
It seemed to come over me all of a 
sudden, after I ran into all those 
people.” 

“All right, we’ll see what can be 
done. In the meantime let’s have 
no more of this falderol about one 
man being two, only one of them 
evaporated.” 

iiX^ES, your honor,” Rooney 
said, greatly saddened. 
“There’s only one man. I guess 
I was mistaken.” 

“Or drunk,” the judge murmur- 
ed sourly and turned his gaze to 
the assortment before him. “Now 
what happened with this gang?” 
“They were all in a wreck that 
involved three cars. The young 
lady in the underskirt was driving 
the first one. She claims that the 
dark man with the scar tried to 
murder her by forcing her to drive, 
a car with a broken steering gear.” 
“What does he say?” 

“He says the young lady is men- 
tally unstable and of low character. 
It seems that he and the congressman 
observed her in the car for some 
time before the crash. They say 
that her behavior was most erratic, 
that she wailed and shrieked and 
at one point tried to abandon the 
car in full motion.” 

“How else can you abandon a 
car?” the judge said sharply. “You 
have to be in full motion.” 
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“ I mean the car was in full mo- 
tion.” 

“I see. Where was this gentle- 
man and the congressman while 
they were doing all this observing?” 

“They were in the second car. 
The congressman was driving. The 
dark man is his body-guard. He 
was cleaning his gun at the time 
and that’s how he happened to 
shoot the third car, although the 
young lady insists he was trying 
to shoot her.” 

“I think I’ve lost the thread,” 
the judge said foggily. “Who was 
in the third car?” 

“The man with the skinny legs 
who says he isn’t Pillsworth, and 
a blond woman.” 

“He says he isn’t Pillsworth and 
a blond woman?” the judge asked, 
his eyes loosening in their sockets. 
“Why should he say a thing like 
that?” 

“No, no,” the cop said earnestly, 
“he just says he isn’t Pillsworth.” 

“Then he admits to being a blond 
woman?” the judge gasped. “He 
must be mad!” 

“No,” the cop said, “he doesn’t 
admit anything about being a blond 
woman.” 

“Then he denies being a blond 
woman,” the judge said with re- 
lief. “I wish you’d give me this 
story straight. Who accused him 
of being a blond woman in the first 
place?” 

“No one,” the cop said, almost 
tearfully. “He was only accused 
of being Pillsworth.” 
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“Pillsworth? You mean the fel- 
low the hospital’s looking for? Who 
said he was Pillsworth?” 

A look of doom came into the 
cop’s eyes. “The — the other one, 
your honor,” he said. 

“The other what?” the judge 
glowered. “Stop being evasive and 
answer my questions.” 

R ooney swallowed fatefully. 

“The other Pillsworth,” he an- 
swered. “He accused Pillsworth of 
being Pillsworth — that is unless he’s 
Pillsworth himself. Only he melted 
away so I guess we’ll never really 
know. The blond woman insists 
she can’t identify him.” 

There was a dreadful silence as 
the judge tapped the palm of his 
hand with the gavel. He lifted his 
gaze to the ceiling then levelled it 
slowly on Rooney. 

“So we’re back to the blond wom- 
an again, are we?” 

“I’m afraid so,” Rooney admitted 
weakly. “That’s her over there, 
looking mad.” 

“I had hoped we were through 
with the blond woman,” the judge 
said acidly. “I thought we’d wash- 
ed the blond woman up.” 

“No, your honor, I’m afraid not.” 
“This isn’t the same blond wom- 
an that Pillsworth denies being, is 
it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Does she deny that she’s Pills- 
worth, is that it?” 

“No, sir,” Rooney sighed hope- 
lessly. “She’s just a blond woman. 



She refuses to give her name be- 
cause her husband’s a butcher.” 
“Is she a defendant or a com- 
plainant?” 

“A complainant,” the cop said. 
“She said that Pillsworth stole her 
car and pinched her. That is if 
he’s Pillsworth, and he denies it.” 
“Don’t you mean he pinched her 
car?” 

“No, sir. He stole her car, but 
he pinched her— on the thigh.” 
“My word!” the judge said. 

The cop nodded. “She wants to 
sue someone, only since there were 
two of them she doesn’t know which 
one did the pinching. She can’t 
be sure whether it was this Pills- 
worth or the other one — if you fol- 
low my meaning.” 

The judge paled. “Are you be- 
ing deliberately cryptic, Rooney, or 
is it simply that you can’t see your 
way clear to be clear, if I make my- 
self clear.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow you, 
your honor.” 

“Just a taste of your own medi- 
cine, Rooney,” the judge said 
vengefuilly. “How do you like it?” 
He turned his gaze moodily on the 
blond. “About this blond . . . ?” 
“Yes, your honor?” 

“She gets everything all snarled 
up. Everytime she enters the pic- 
ture it ceases to make sense. Do 
you suppose this would all clear up 
if I just had her thrown out of 
court?” 

“I don’t think so. With or with- 
out her, things are snarled up just 
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the same. I’ve never seen so much 
snarling in all my life; these peo- 
ple just don’t seem to like each oth- 
er.” 

“What about this fellow who de- 
nies he’s Pillsworth?” the judge 
asked. “Is he the only pure de- 
fendant in the bunch?” 

“Oh, no, your honor. He’s the 
biggest complainant of the lot. And 
he’s far from pure. He’s accusing 
the congressman of being the head 
of a gang of subversives who are 
planning to kill the entire popula- 
tion with bacteria.” 

'"T^HE judge leaned across the 
bench, plainly scandalized. 
“The congressman!” he gasped. 
“Why Congressman Entwerp was a 
classmate of mine!” 

“Yes, your honor. And he’s 
threatened suit against this fellow 
for slander.” 

“Good,” the judge said. “Have 
this Pillsworth or whoever he is 
brought before the bench. Obvious- 
ly, he’s a low criminal type. It 
sticks out all over him.” 

The cop nodded and turned in 
Marc’s direction. “You,” he said. 
“The judge will hear you.” 

Across the room, however, Marc 
gave no sign of hearing. Instead, 
he was gazing intently at the vacant 
chair next to his own. On his face 
was an expression of anxious annoy- 
ance. 

“Now, look, George,” he said, 
“You owe it to humanity to show 
yourself and help get this mess 
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cleared up. Why not be a good 
loser for a change?” 

The empty chair shifted, just 
perceptibly, with an air of compla- 
cency. 

“Maybe they’ll hang you,” 
George replied hopefully from thin 
air. 

“Don’t be silly,” Marc said. 

“There’s no reason why they 

sh*ould. Come on, now, be a good 
fellow and help get this over with.” 
“Oh, I’m going to help get it 
over with,” George said pleasantly. 
“When I’m through, they’ll lower 

the boom on you so hard you’ll be 
the first man in history to be burled 
in an envelope.” 

Just then Toffee leaned forward 
and touched IMarc’s anij- “The 

judge wants to speak to you,” she 
said. “Come on, let’s go.” 

Marc glanced around. “Did he 
call you too?” 

“Well, no,” Toffee admitted, “but 
I’m an interested party. I want 
to see that you get fair treatment.” 
“.Couldn’t you just stay out of 
it?” Marc pleaded. “Couldn’t I 
just handle this myself?” 

“Nonsense,” Toffee said. “You 
need me. Come on, the old gaffer’s 
beginning to look apoplectic again.” 
“Oh, all right,” Marc sighed. 
Getting up he followed Toffee to a 
position before the bench. The judge 
glowered down at them critically. 

“So glad you finally found you 
could come,” he said. 

“Thank you,” Toffee beamed. 
“It’s nice of you to have us.” 
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The gavel barked irritably. 
There was silence until the judge’s 
eyebrows ceased to twitch. 

“What are you doing here?” the 
judge enquired with forced com- 
posure. “Who called you forward?” 
“Lots of people have called me 
forward,” Toffee said, “but that’s 
just talk, judge. I’m just impul- 
sive.” 

“Silence!” the judge said. “Good 
God, girl, no one asked you for any 
sordid confessions. I just want to 
know what you’re doing here?” 
Toffee nodded toward Marc. 
“I’m with him,” she said. 

“Then he’s the man who was 
with you in the green sedan?” 

“Oh. no.” Toffee shook her head. 
“He's the other one.” 

The judge blanched. “The other 
one?’’ he asked apprehensively. 

Toffee nodded. “They're exactly 
alike. Only this one is nicer. 
That's why I switched.” 

The judge raised his gavel warn- 
ingly, and turned to Marc. “Are 
you twins, sir?” 

hlarc opened his mouth to speak, 
but before he could George's voice 
sounded immediately behind him. 

“Do I look like twins, you thick- 
headed joker?” the voice asked. 
“.\nd if you must drink in the 
morning. Lor Godsake lay off the 
cheap stuff so you don’t see double. 
I always heard justice was blind 
but I didn’t know it W'as blind 
drunk.” 

'"T^HERE was an ominous silence 
-*■ in the court as the judge raked 



Marc with a glance of pure loath- 
ing. “Are you deliberately in con- 
tempt of court?” he asked. 

Again Marc started to speak 
and again the voice beat him to it. 
“In it?” it said. “I’m fairly swim- 
ming in high octane contempt.” 

The blond who had been watch- 
ing these proceedings with growing 
agitation suddenly sprang from her 
chair. “That’s him!” she yelled 
hysterically. “I’m positive! ” 

“Be quiet, you!” the judge bark- 
ed. “I’ve had enough out of you!” 
“But he pinched me!” the blond 
cried. 

“You’re lucky that’s all he did,” 
the judge snapped. 

“But you don’t know ^here!” 
The judge eyed her distantly. 
“With that lumpy figure of yours,” 
he said, “it could scarcely matter. 
Now. shut up.” He turned back to 
Marc. “I understand you’ve been 
making libelous remarks against 
Congressman Entwerp.” 

Marc looked around hopelessly, 
afraid to open his mouth lest George 
would take over again. He com- 
pressed his lips into a thin line. 
“Speak up, man!” 

Marc looked up unhappily. “I — 
I — ,” he murmured fearfully. 

“What's the matter with you?” 
the judge asked. “Let’s hear your 
accusations against my good friend 
the congressman.” 

“The congressman?” Marc ven- 
tured, then brightened as he noticed 
there was no interference from 
George. “Oh, yes. The congress- 
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man must be imprisoned at once, 
your honor. He’s a national men- 
ace. He instigated a propaganda 
program to dope the public against 
the threat of the foreign powers. 
But worst of all, he has enough bac- 
teria culture to murder the entire 
population.” 

“And what’s more,” Toffee broke 
in, “he pinched my gadget.” 

The judge’s eyes swiveled about 
hauntedly. “He what?” 

“Pinched my gadget,” Toffee in- 
sisted. “The one with the button.” 

“Now just a minute,” the judge 
said a little wildly. “Wasn’t it the 
blond woman who had her gadget 
pinched?” 

“Don’t be silly,” Toffee said. 
“She hasn’t a gadget to be pinch- 
ed.” 

“She hasn’t?” the judge said in a 
startled whisper. “What happened 
to her gadget?” 

“I guess she just didn’t have one 
in the first place,” Toffee said. “You 
can’t just go out and buy them, you 
know.” 

'"T^HE judge turned to the cop. 

“Do you know anything about 
why this bljnd woman doesn’t have 
a gadget?” he asked interestedly. 

“Search me,” the cop said. “I 
didn’t know she didn’t. Maybe it’s 
because her husband’s a butcher. 
Maybe ...” 

“Don’t,” \he judge cried, shud- 
dering. “Don’t go on! I don’t 
even want to think about it.” 

“Well, who cares about her gad- 



get anyway?” Toffee asked bewild- 
eredly. “It’s my gadget I’m try- 
ing to tell you about.” 

“And I don’t want to hear about 
it,” the judge said shortly. “This 
court is no place for examination 
room discussions.” 

“Or much of anything else,” Tof- 
fee retorted angrily. “Especially 
justice.” 

“Look, judge,” Marc put in des- 
perately. “You’ve got to listen to 
me. .'\bout all this bacteria. . . ” 
“Bacteria?” the judge said, 
startled. “What about bacteria?” 
“It’s a threat,” Marc said. “It’s 
got to be stopped.” 

The judge nodded. “My dentist 
said the same thing the other day. 
Are you a dentist?” 

“Of course I’m not a dentist,” 
Marc said. “It’s the congressman.” 
“That’s preposterous,” the judge 
said. “The congressman isn’t a 
dentist, never has been. You’re just 
trying to rattle me.” 

Again, as Marc started to speak, 
the voice from behind took over. 
“That’s rich, that is,” it slurred. 
“You were rattled the day you 
were born, you old tosspot, and 
you’ve been getting balmier ever 
since. If you have the brain of a 
gnat ...” 

The gavel smashed down on the 
bench like the crack of doom. 

“Go!” the judge said. “Go and 
leave me alone! You’re all trying 
to drive me out of my mind.” 
“With a mind like yours,” Tof- 
fee said, “it would be a fast drive 
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on a kiddy car.” 

“Go!” the judge screamed. “Go 
away! ” 

Defeated by sheer volume, Marc 
and Toffee retreated back to their 
chairs and sat down. The one next 
to Marc’s scraped back a trifle of 
its own volition. 

“You fiend!” Marc hissed at the 
empty chair. “That was a fine 
mess, wasn’t it?” 

“Glad you admire my work,” 
George said complacently out of 
thin air. “Isn’t it remarkable how 
e.xactly alike our voices sound?” 

“Go to hell,” Marc said sullenly. 

“If I do I’ll probably meet you 
there,” George said. “The old boy 
has you marked down for a sanity 
test. I heard him say so as you 
left up there. Somehow, it warms 
me to think of you locked up with 
a bunch of homicidail maniacs. 
Who’s to say what might happen 
to you?” 

The gavel rapped on the bench 
again, this time more calmly. 

“I’d like to speak to the con- 
gressman,” the judge announced. 
“Not that I put any stock in the 
ridiculous accusations of that black- 
hearted nit-wit, but I would like to 
talk to someone rational for a 
change.” 

Across the room, the congressman 
rose from his chair with portly com- 
posure. 

“I’m happy for the opportunity 
to defend myself against the rav- 
ings of this lunatic,” he said smooth- 
ly, “though I’m certain the court 



hasn’t taken them the least bit seri- 
ously.” 

“Of course not, congressman,” 
the judge said grandly. “This 
court is always fair and impartial. 
Step up and have a chair. I’m sorry 
I can’t offer you a drink during 
session, but perhaps we could have 
lunch together somewhere?” 

“Good grief!” Toffee whispered. 
“They’re carrying on like old sweet- 
hearts.” 

''T~'HE congressman smiled pitying- 
ly at Marc. “Actually, I have 
the greatest compassion for our poor 
friend here,” he said magnanimously!^. 
“Who knows what dreadful experi- 
ence drove him out of his senses?” 
“Why the old foghorn!” Marc 
hissed between clenched teeth. “He’s 
got enough gall to float a fleet.” 

“As for his fantastic charges,” 
the congressman continued, “they’re 
almost too silly to refute.” He 
beamed on the judge. “I think you 
know just about how subversive I 
am, your honor.” 

The judge smiled broadly. “Call 
me Ralph,” he said. 

“Okay, Ralph,” the congressman 
smiled. “.\nd about that bacteria 
business; the only bacteria culture 
I have is home in the refrigerator. 
I just happened to let some cheese 
go mouldy.” 

The judge laughed immoderately. 
“Oh, Congressman!” he gasped, 
wiping his eyes. “You always were 
a wit! ” 

Toffee frowned her disapproval. 
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“This is worse than television,” she 
said., 

“What am I going to do?” Marc 
said. “I can’t let him get away 
with it. I’ll wind up in an asylum 
while he sells the whole country 
down the river.” 

Toffee nodded morosely. “We’ve 
got to think of something.” she 
said. “If they won’t listen to sense, 
I guess the only thing to do is re- 
sort to madness.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Trade seats with me,” Toffee 
said. “I want to talk to George.” 
“It won’t do any good. He won’t 
listen to sense any more than the 
rest of them.” 

“That’s all right,” Toffee said. 
“What I have in mind is more non- 
sense— and a little hypnotism,” 
“Hypnotism?” 

“Uh-huh. I told you I’ve been 
studying. Come on, trade.” 

\ S unobtrusively as possible they 
changed seats. Toffee settled 
herself, crossed her legs with care, 
and turned to the vacant seat at 
her side. When she spoke her voice 
was husky and confidential. 

“Look, George,” she said, “I’ve 
been thinking ...” 

The chair quivered interestedly. 
“Yes?” George’s voice said out of 
emptiness. “What about?” 

“You and me,” Toffee said. “I’ve 
just been going over things in my 
mind, and you know, George, I’ve 
really been sort of foolish.” 

“How do you mean?” 



“Well take the way I always 
favor Marc against you. Suddenly 
it just occurred to me that there’s 
no logical reason for it. After all 
you’re just alike — except for a few 
little differences, of course.” 

“Oh?” George said, a note of in- 
terest creeping into his voice. “What 
differences?” 

“Well, for instance, you’re more 
aggressive, George. You have a 
more active, dynamic personality. 
You’re the sort who knows what he 
wants and goes out after it.” 

“I suppose you could say that,” 
George admitted. “What else?” 
“You’re cleverer, too. Look at 
the way you’ve got Marc bottled 
up right now, for example. He’s a 
dead duck. In fact, to tell you the 
truth, George, you make Marc look 
pretty sick. I’m begining to think 
a girl would be much better off with 
you.” 

George cleared his throat. “You’re 
sure you mean it?” he asked. 

“Of course I do,” Toffee said. 
“Why wouldn’t I, George? It’s 
not just that you’re cleverer and 
more dominant than Marc, there are 
other little things too, things only 
a woman would notice. Your eyes, 
for instance.” 

“My eyes?” 

Toffee nodded. “Uh-huh. Your 
eyes are ever so much more excit- 
ing than Marc’s. I don’t know 
what it is, but there’s a subtle dif- 
ference. I guess it’s personality. 
I’ve always noticed it.” 

“Oh, my eyes aren’t all that 
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good,” George demurred. “Pleas- 
ant and friendly, perhaps, but . . 

“Oh, much more than that,” Tof- 
fee insisted, “Flashing and roguish.” 
“You really think so?” 
“Certainly. That and more.” 
Toffee paused for a moment, ap- 
peared hesitant. “George . . . ?” 
“Yes, Toffee?” 

“Would you show me your eyes? 
Just materialize them for a moment 
so I can gaze into them?” 

“Do you really like them that 
much?” 

“Please, George ...” 

“Well ... all right.” 

A ND so it was that the congress- 
man, long distracted by a view 
of Toffee fawning on a vacant chair, 
suddenly found himself staring 
across the room at two disembodied 
eyes which lolled in mid-air, swivel- 
ing and rolling about in a delirious 
attempt to be flashing and roguish. 
He coughed in a strangled way and 
glanced around at the judge. 

The judge, had the congressman 
been astute enough to notice, had 
suddenly gone white about the gills 
and showed a shifty disinclination 
to meet his gaze.. The truth of the 
matter was that the judge, simi- 
larly baffled by Toffee’s seductive 
attitude toward the chair, had al.so 
been subjected to the nasty sight of 
George’s grotesque eye exercises. 
He, like the congressman, had ex- 
perienced a feeling of giddiness at 
the nape of the neck and decided 
against mentioning the incident. Af- 



ter gazing upon a pair of air-borne 
eyes which have just crossed them- 
selves in their zeal to convey the 
charm of the rake, one is generally 
loath to bring the subject up with 
anyone save the local psychiatrist. 
However, had either gentleman had 
the least inkling of the mad delights 
yet to come, they might have well 
bolted the room, shouting the news 
to the world. 

The fact was that Toffee, in her 
endeavor to hypnotize George, was 
meeting with extraordinary success. 
Having gazed into George’s eyes 
with his full cooperation it was only 
the matter of a moment before the 
hapless shade was completely mes- 
merized. The eyes, under Toffee’s 
steady gaze, grew heavy, drooped, 
closed altogether, then reopened 
with a slightly dazed appearance. It 
was not a pleasant sight, but Toffee 
appeared to find satisfaction in it. 

Not so, however, the judge and 
the congressman. Watching these 
developments with sidelong anxiety, 
they were sore put to it to continue 
with the business at hand. 

“Yes, yes,” the judge said vague- 
ly, “you were telling me about this 
blackguard who’s been saying all 
these filthy things about you . . .?” 

“Eh?” the congressman said, 
starting. “Oh! Oh, yes. This fellow, 
the blackguard. I was saying that 
if he was half a man . . .!” 

The congressman got no further 
for it was precisely in this moment 
that Toffee commanded George to 
materialize. There must have been, 
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however, a lack of authority in her 
tone, for the results fell short of 
perfection. In fact, they fell short 
by exactly fifty percent. George, 
starting at the top of his head, 

blossomed rapidly into being down 
to the waist and there, quite devoid 
of his lower quarters, stopped. In 
effect, no sooner did the congress- 
man speak of half a man than the 
order was filled to exact specifica- 
tions. The congressman not only 

stopped speaking, but stopped 

breathing as well. 

\ NERVOUS hush fell over the 
courtroom, for by now several 
others had begun to notice the half- 
portion George and were just as 
reticent to mention the matter as 

either the congressman or the judge. 
The judge clutched grimly to the 
bench for support and forced him- 
self to look away. He laughed a 
dry, cackling laugh. 

“Well, well,” he said with feeble 
heartiness, “we mustn’t fall into a 
reverie, must we? You haven’t half 
— -I mean you haven’t really begun 
to tell me about these slurs against 
you, congressman.” 

There was something markedly 
distraught in the congressman’s ex- 
pression as he turned back to the 
bench. He fiddled with his tie, 
reached into his pocket, took some- 
thing out and began to finger it 
nervously. It was Toffee’s gadget. 

“Well,” he babbled. “I was only 
saying that anyone with half — I 
mean any mind at all would be able 



to see ... uh ... see . , .” 

As he spoke, the congressman 
turned the gadget absently in his 
hand. It was on the fifth turn, 
when it was pointing directly at the 
judge, that his finger inadvertently 
snagged against the buttdh and 
shoved it to one side. Instantly, as 
though the judge had never been 
there at all, the bench was starkly 
and dramatically deserted, with only 
the gavel left to mark its recent 
occupancy. The congressman gaped 
unbelievingly, shook his head, clos- 
ed his eyes, then opened them again. 
The judge was still absent. 

The congressman turned to the 
others and found himself and the 
bench the focal points for a sea of 
shocked eyes. He shuddered, press- 
ed the gadget self-consciously in a 
fit of nerves. The button snapped 
in the opposite direction. In the 
next instant there was a shrill 
scream from the faded blond. 

Those in court turned in unison 
to find that the judge, just as sud- 
denly as he had departed, had reap- 
peared. This time, however, he was 
comfortably ensconced in the lap of 
the distraught blond. In a court- 
room where many odd things had 
recently taken place, it was the 
general concensus that when the 
judge of that court sneaks from 
the bench, creeps up on the nearest 
blond and hurls himself into her 
lap, some sort of climax has been 
reached. A murmur of indignation 
rose through the room. 

The blond, for her part, agreed 
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with the concensus, but did not 
stop at an indignant protest. Doub- 
ling up her fist she belted the judge 
a nasty blow in the eye. 

“You mangey old goat!” she 
shrieked. 

The congressmanj by now in a 
veritable frenzy of nervousness, 
pressed the button again. This time 
it was Toffee who disappeared. The 
murmur in the court became still 
more disturbed. The congressman 
twiddled the button in the opposite 
direction. 

Miraculously, Toffee appeared 
behind the bench in the judge’s po- 
sition. She picked up the gavel 
and banged for attention. 

“The court will come to order!” 
she shrilled happily. “Knock it 
off, everybody!” 

\ NEW kind of hush fell over the 
room. The congressman, slack- 
mouthed, looked up at Toffee with 
the fearful look of a man who has 
finally been backed to the wall on 
the question of his own sanity. The 
judge, nursing a blow on the left 
ear as another was being address- 
ed to the right, looked up in horror. 

“Here!” he yelled. “Get off that 
bench! ” 

“Get off that blond!” Toffee shot 
back. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” She whirled about on 
the trembling congressman. “As 
for you, you big fat traitor, I want 
a clean confession and no nonsense.” 

“I don’t have to talk to you,” 
the congressman said uncertainly. 



“You can’t make me say anything.” 
“iMaybe not,” Toffee said, “but 
what about your conscience?” 
“Conscience?” the congressman 
said uncertainly. 

“The term is unfamiliar to you?” 
Toffee said. “I'm not surprised. 
Let me try to explain it to you. A 
guilty conscience can play awful 
tricks on people.” She eyed the 
congressman closely. “It can even 
make you think you’re seeing 
things, for instance.” 

The congressman’s e3"es widened 
with an awful fear. “See — see 
things?” he quavered. “What kind 
of things do you mean?” 

“Well,” Toffee said reflectively, 
“say a man is responsible for an- 
other man’s murder. If his con- 
science gets ahold of him he may 
begin to see that man as still alive. 
He may even see two such men, 
just alike. In really bad cases the 
subject is likely to imagine one of 
the men in a state of mutilation, 
say cut in half. Of course, that’s 
prett,v extreme.” 

The congressman glanced com- 
pulsively in George’s direction and 
turned ashen. George, still at half 
mast, stared back at him with fixed 
blankness. The congressman groan- 
ed. 

“Then there’s the very worst sort 
of conscience,” Toffee went on. 
“That’s when everything gets mix- 
ed up. Through a close study of 
recorded cases, we find that the first 
attack commonh" occurs when the 
criminal is confronted with his 
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crimes, usually publicly, as in a 
court of law.” 

“H-how do you mean?” the con- 
gressman whispered. “Whu - what 
happens?” 

“Well, everything begins to ap- 
pear to be just the opposite of 
what it really is. There is a famous 
English case in which the victim 
was so far gone that he actually 
believed that the magistrate on the 
bench had become a beautiful girl. 
He described the illusion, I believe, 
as a gorgeous redhead with an ex- 
quisite figure and legs too perfect 
to be true.” Toffee laughed gaily. 
“Can you imagine anyone getting 
themselves looped up to that ex- 
tent?” 

The congressman forced a laugh 
that had all the light-hearted spon- 
taneity of a coffin lid being pried 
up at midnight. “That boy was 
really gone, wasn’t he — your hon- 
or?” 

“Call me Ralph, old man,” Toffee 
said. 

“Of course, Ralph, old boy,” the 
congressman said, blinking. 



r;' XPERIMENTALLY, Toffee 
opened a drawer under the 
bench and withdrew a large black 
cigar. Inserting this into her month, 
she leaned forward toward the con- 
gressman. “Gotta light, friend?” 
she enquired. 



The congressman started back 
sharply at this new incongruity. It 
was a moment before he recovered. 
“Sure,” he said, taking out a 



lighter and waggling it beneath the 
cigar. “Sure thing.” 

Taking a healthy puff on the ci- 
gar, Toffee leaned back luxuriously 
and blew out a cloud of smoke. 
“What say we adjourn?” .she sug- 
gested. “We can slip around to 
the club and cut up a few touches 
with the boys.” 

“Well, all right,” the congress- 
man said, attempting a wan smile. 
“But ...” 

Toffee took the cigar from her 
mouth and leaned forward. “Yes, 
old man?” 

“About these cases,” the congress- 
man said. “That fellow in Eng- 
land ...” 

“Oh, the one who thought the 
magistrate was a beautiful girl? It’s 
hard to believe, of course, but you 
must remember it was an extreme 
case. The most severe ever re- 
corded, I believe. The funeral was 
only a formality, of course, since 
there wasn’t even a scrap of him 
recovered. Exploded, you know.” 

“Exploded! ” 

“That’s right. The only thing 
of its kind in medical history. Poor 
devil went right off. With a great 
whopping roar, they said. The doc- 
tors said it was caused by repressed 
emotion.” 

“Oh, Mona!” the congressman 
groaned. 

“Didn’t mean ’to upset you, old 
friend,” Toffee said. “It’s an un- 
pleasant thing to talk about.” 

“But couldn’t they have saved 
him?” the congressman asked. 
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“Suppose they had gotten him to a 
psychiatrist or something before 
it happened?” 

“Actually it was much simpler 
than that,” Toffee said ponderously. 
“The fellow could have saved him- 
self merely by confessing. Confes- 
sion, you know, is the only thing 
for a bad conscience. Highly rec- 
ommended by all the best authori- 
ties. Those church people are 
doing it all the time — -can’t stop 
church people from confessing — and 
you never heard of one of them ex- 
ploding, did you?” 

“That’s right,” the congressman 
said hopefully. His gaze travelled 
out the window, a cloilded look of 
inner turmoil on his face. 

“It was just one of those- things,” 
Toffee put in. “One minute this 
chap was standing there in court 
just as hail and hearty as beans and 
the next — boom! — and the spectators 
were whisking him off their coat 
sleeves and passing round the clean- 
ing fluid!” 

The congressman whirled about 
in a convulsion of anguish. “I 
confess!” he blurted. “I confess 
everything!” 

“Not everything,” Toffee said. 
“Leave the racy personal stuff for 
another time.” ' 

The congressman reached out the 
gadget and dropped it on the bench. 
Toffee picked it up as he followed 
that contribution with a key. 

“There’s the key to the store- 
room,” the congressman said, “and 
the one to the private files. And 



here’s a list of the members of the 
organization.” He started as Roon- 
ey stepped forward and took him by 
the arm. 

“Take him away,” Toffee said 
blithely. “Find him a cell with 
lots of padding. And take his body- 
guard too.” 

\ S the congressman and the thug 
disappeared in the custody of 
Rooney, Toffee mashed out her 
cigar, quitted the bench and pro- 
ceeded across the court where the 
blond was still throttling the 
judge. 

“Better let him up, honey,” she 
advised gently. “He’s turning a 
very nasty blue.” 

The blond stopped to consider 
the judge’s complexion and let him 
drop to the floor. 

“Loathsome old bore!” she hissed 
as he sat up and rubbed his neck, 
then got to his feet and tottered 
off toward the bench. “That’ll 
teach you next time.” 

Toffee moved on to Marc. “Well, 
don’t just sit there,” she said, “Let’s 
get at it.” 

Marc looked up apprehensively. 
“At what?” he asked. 

“Everything,” Toffee said spa- 
ciously. “On the town.” 

“Haven’t you had enough ex- 
citement?” Marc asked wearily. 

“Not of the right sort,” Toffee 
said. “What I crave is soft lights 
and wine and all that sort of ele- 
gant truck. Come on.” 

“What about George?” 
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“Oh, yes,” Toffee reflected, 
“there is George, isn’t there?” She 
regarded the transfixed half-spirit 
thoughtfully. “It would serve him 
right if we just left him here, cut 
off at the pockets. Still I don’t 
suppose it’s the thing to do ... ” 
A look of inspiration came to her 
face. “I know.” 

Taking her gadget from beneath 
her arm, she levelled it at George 
and pressed the button. Instantly 
George disappeared entirely. Toffee 
replaced the instrument and turned 
to Marc. 

“There,” she said brightly. 
“George in the handy pocket size, 
where he can’t do any harm. Now 
we’re all set for a life of gin and 
sin, and no interruptions.” 

“Now, wait a minute!” Marc 
said. “We’re not set for anything, 
much less a life of gin and sin as 
you so pungently put it. Do I have 
to remind you that I have a wife 
to think of?” 

“I don’t care if you have a whole 
regiment of wives to think of,” Tof- 
fee said testily. “I’ve protecteid 
and preserved you and, by gum, 
you’re mine. At least right now. 
Your wife can just take her chances 
on what’s left.” 

“If you continue with this scan- 
dalous talk,” Marc said, shocked 
into primness, “I’m going to be 
forced to get up and walk right out 
of here.” 

“You take one step without me,” 
Toffee warned, “and I’ll break both 
your legs.” 



“Oh, well ...” Marc sighed. 
“That’s better,” Toffee nodded. 
“Of course I’ll need some clothes, 
something terribly expensive and 
revealing ...” 

QHE broke off as the doors of the 
^ courtroom burst open and Julie, 
followed by the three doctors from 
the hospital, charged down the 
ai.sle. 

“My God!” Marc cried. “Julie!” 
He swung around to Toffee. “Go 
away! Vanish!” 

“I’m darned if I will,” Toffee 
said. “I’ve stuck by you through 
all the thin and now I want some 
of the thick of it.” 

“Don’t worry,” Marc said mis- 
erably. “Just wait till Julie sees 
us; things will get thick in a hurry.” 
Even as Marc spoke the atmos- 
phere began to congeal swiftly. 
Julie, having caught sight of the 
curious tableau formed by Marc 
and the scantily clad Toffee, jarred 
to a stop, digging her heels into the 
floor. A sharp, enraged sound came 
from her lips. 

Julie, after her experience of the 
night before had recovered her 
physical faculties, but her emotion- 
al condition was still skittish. A 
wife, summoned to identify her dy- 
ing husband, rather sets her mind on 
a scene of tearful sighs and mur- 
mured remembrances, with perhaps 
a touch of violin music in the back- 
ground. When she finds her wan- 
ing spouse looking perfectly alive 
and perky and in close proximity 
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to a dangerous looking redhead, her 
bubble has a tendency to burst with 
a considerable bang. 

“Marc Pillsworth!” Julie scream- 
ed. “Who is that woman!” And 
raising her handbag aloft she pro- 
ceeded forward with mayhem un- 
mistakably number one on her 
agenda. 

Groaning, Marc rose from his 
chair. “She’s going to kill me!” 

Meanwhile, the doctors had also 
caught sight of Marc. 

“There he is!” the first doctor 
said. “We’d better close in on him 
fast.” 

“It’s amazing,” the second doc- 
tor mused. “The man must be liv- 
ing sheerly on the energy of hys- 
teria. He should have been dead 
hours ago.” He turned to the third 
doctor. “Do you have the chloro- 
form ready?” 

The doctor nodded and exhibited 
a can and a large sponge. “Wait 
lill the Medical Association hears 
about this,” he said excitedly. 
“They’ll never believe it!” 

Thus armed, the men in white 
pressed forward close in the wake 
of Julie. 

Marc retreated in confusion to- 
ward the bench. “They’re all after 
me! ” he cried. “I can’t stand much 
more of this. If just one more 
character tries to kill me . . . !” 

'T'HE doors of the court swung 
open and a tall, grim-lipped 
man barged into the room and down 
the aisle. He was carrying a large 



meat axe. Across the room the 
blond leaped joyously from her 
chair. 

“Darling!” she yelled and ran to 
meet him. They came together in 
a tight clinch just inside the gate. 
“How did you find me, honey?” 

“Bureau of Missing Persons,” the 
man , said cryptically. “Where is 
he?” 

“Who, sweet?” 

“This creep who kidnapped you. 
Point him out.” 

The blond glanced around. “That’s 
him,” she said, pointing, “the one 
with all those people following 
him.” 

The man observed Marc’s retreat- 
ing figure with a professional eye. 
“Not much meat on him,” he judg- 
ed, “especially around the shank.” 
He shoved the blond aside. “This’ll 
only take a second.” 

“Mother in heaven!” Toffee 
cried, “the whole population is out 
to get you.” She pulled Marc out 
of reach of Julie’s bag as it made 
a broad swipe at his head. “Come 
on, let’s join the judge!” 

Together, they raced around the 
bench and started to mount to the 
chair. 

“Get away!” the judge screamed, 
taking in the ranks of Marc’s at- 
tackers. “Don’t come up here!” 

“Sorry,” Toffee said, leaping 
lightl}' up beside him and snatching 
up the gavel. “This is total war!” 

Marc gaining the bench, turned 
his attention to Julie. “Please, 
dear!” he cried. “There’s nothing 
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to be sore about!” 

“Oh, isn’t there?” Julie gritted. 
“What about that naked little trull 
you’re with?” She hefted the bag 
anew. 

“Let me at him!” the enraged 
butcher bellowed from the flank. 
“I’ll get him if I have to hack that 
bench away around him ! ” 

In answer, Toffee brandished the 
gavel in a wide gesture of defiance 
which terminated solidly on the 
side of the judge’s nose. 

“Ouch!” the judge roared, grab- 
bing his face with both hands. 
“Clear the court!” 

“Hell!” the butcher yelled. “I’m 
going to smear the court with that 
lousy kidnapper ! ” 

The siege of the bench raged, and 
it will always be a sterling testi- 
mony to Julie’s physical prowess 
that as she scaled the bench, the 
lethal handbag never once ceased to 
twirl over her head; if it happiened 
to strike the judge more often than 
anyone else it was only because her 
aim was deflected by her over- 
wrought emotions. To Marc and 
Toffee, however, the real menace 
lay in the butcher and his cleaver. 
Only by the most adroit maneuv- 
erings with the gavel was Toffee 
able to delay his murderous progress 
with a few strategic licks on the 
shins. 

'^HE doctors, on the other hand, 
-*■ gave themselves over more to 
calculated strategy. While two of 
them tried to close in on Marc from 
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the sides, the chloroformist, can and 
sponge held ready, crept up from 
the rear. They might have suc- 
ceeded in this maneuver except for 
Toffee. The redhead, seeing that 
time and speed were of the essence, 
abandoned her attack on the butcher 
and sailed forward, the gavel raised 
in one hand, the gadget in the oth- 
er. Her plan was to dispatch the 
flankers with a single action, then 
sweep on to overcome the third 
doctor with all dispatch. The stra- 
tegy, however, was too hastily con- 
ceived to be really successful. 

Marc in an effort to avoid Julie’s 
bag, leaped forward at just the 
wrong moment. Throwing himself 
toward Toffee, he received the full 
impact of both the gavel and the 
gadget, one to the ear. He reeled 
to one side, stumbled and sprawled 
to the floor, shaking his head. 

“Oh, no!” he wailed, looking 
back reproachfully at Toffee. “Not 
you too!” 

But Toffee didn’t answer; she 
was far too surprised and pleased 
at the sudden results of this little 
accident. In banging Marc over 
the head with the gadget, she had 
inadvertently sprung the switch and 
introduced George, completely re- 
stored to the last molecule, into the 
very center of the proceedings. She 
only regretted she hadn’t thought of 
it sooner as she saw the attackers, 
in the confusion, turn on George in 
force. 

“Stay down,” she hissed and drop- 
ped down lightly beside Marc. 
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“While George is standing in for 
you, let’s get out of this.” 

Marc rose to his knees, took in 
the new development and nodded. 
“This way,” he said, indicating a 
door behind the bench. “I saw the 
judge crawiling out this way a min- 
ute ago.” 

Together they scuttled on their 
hands and knees to the door. Marc 
edged it open, let Toffee through, 
then followed after. Safe, they 
turned back to see how the battle 
was developing around the bench. 

George appeared to be finding 
himself at rather a rude disadvan- 
tage. And it is entirely conceivable 
that the besieged spook might well 
have been confused in that his last 
conscious moment had been the one 
of promised amour just before Tof- 
fee hypnotized him. Now, sud- 
denly restored to awareness, instead 
of a fawning redhead, he found 
himself confronted by what ap- 
peared to be a select group of the 
worst fiends of hell. 

George’s gaze grew more and 
more terrified as he took in the 
swinging handbag, t,he slashing meat 
axe and the intense, determined fac- 
es of the doctors. With a single 
shriek of despair, as the meat axe 
made a swipe at his ear, he stag- 
gered backwards and vanished into 
thin air. 

“Poor George,” Toffee giggled. 
“I’ve got a feeling he checked out 
for good just then. He looked like 
a ghost who’s just remembered a 
previous engagement.” 



M arc got up, dosed the door 
and flicked the latch. He 
stopped, glanced around at the 
room. It was some sort of inner 
chamber, resplendent of leather and 
polished wood, a place of durability 
and hard surfaces, lighted by a large 
brass lamp standing on an enor- 
mous oak desk. At the far end of 
the room a door stood ajar, opening 
onto a hallway which pointed the 
direction of the judge’s recent es- 
cape. Marc crossed to it and closed 
and locked it. 

“Well,” Toffee said, perching 
herself lightly on the corner of the 
desk. “This is more like it. Private.” 
Marc turned wearily from the 
door. “Just leave me alone,” he 
sighed. “Just let me sit down 
somewhere and relax. This is the 
first time in almost twenty-four 
hours that I haven’t had someone 
at my heels trying to kill me.” 
“Poor Marc,” Toffee said. “You 
do need a rest.” 

Marc started across the room to- 
ward a large leather-covered chair. 
He was nearly there when he caught 
his foot in the lamp cord and fell. 

Even as he struck the floor he 
was aware of the crazy see-saw 
flashes of light traveling up and 
down the wall. It wasn’t until he 
rolled over, however, that he saw 
the lamp teetering precariously on 
the edge of the desk just above his 
head. He started to cry out, but 
before he could force the sound to 
his lips the lamp slipped beyond the 
edge and plunged downward. It 
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seemed to explode in his face . . . 

TT grew out of the darkness, a 
-*■ place of familiar beauty. The 
light came slowly like the first faint 
tracings of dawn, etching the gentle 
slopes, the intricate, clustered out- 
line of the forest. 

Marc looked around at Toffee 
who was sitting beside him on the 
rise of the knoll. In the glowing 
half-light she was beautiful beyond 
words. 

“I ought to break your thick 
skull,” she said. “Will you never 
learn to pick up those huge feet of 
yours?” 

“Huh?” Marc said. 

“Tripping over that damned cord 
just when we’d gotten away from 
them all. Big-footed oaf.” 

“Oh, goUy, that’s right,” Marc 
said. “We’re back in the valley.” 

“You’re darned tootin’ we’re back 
in the valley,” Toffee said fretfully. 
“And' that means it’s all over. No 
high-life, no snaky-dressed, and 
no ... ” 

“There wouldn’t have been any 
of that anyway,” Marc put in has- 
tily. “It’s just as well.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” Toffee said 
with a sidelong glance. “All I 
needed was a few more minutes 
and ...” 

“What happened to your gad- 
get?” Marc asked, changing the 
subject. 

Toffee picked up the instrument 
from the grass beside her and shook 
it. It made a loose rattling sound. 
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“I broke it when I hit you over 
the head with it.” She tossed it 
away from her and it rolled down 
the slope and out of view. “It’s 
served its purpose.” She turned 
to Marc. “That is if you’ll just 
stop making people want to kill 
you.” 

“I feel all dented and scratched,” 
Marc said. “But I guess I’m all 
right.” 

“You’d feel more dented and 
scratched if I’d gotten ahold of 
you,” Toffee said. “For instance . . .” 

Suddenly she twined her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 
For a moment Marc felt that *he 
must have gotten mixed up with a 
metal clamp. 

“Gee whiz! ” he said as she re- 
leased him. 

“That’s just the beginning,” Tof- 
fee said. “I like to ease into these 
things. After that ...” She 
stopped as the light of the valley 
began to dwindle. “Oh, damn!” 

Marc looked around at the val- 
ley in the rapidly diminishing light. 
A smalll pang of regret flickered 
deep inside him. He felt himself 
drifting off into the growing dark- 
ness. 

“Goodbye, Toffee,” he whisper- 
ed. “Goodbye.” 

He felt the light caress of her 
hand on his cheek. 

“So long, you lovely old repro- 
bate,” Toffee said. “Don’t you 
dare forget me ... ” 

And then the darkness was com- 
plete and Toffee and the valley 
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were gone in a swirling haze. 

A /TARC stirred and there was a 
small thud beside him. He 
opened his eyes and looked around; 
the thud had been the lamp rolling 
off his chest. He forced himself to 
sit up. 

There was just enough light from 
a small skylight above to see that 
Toffee was no longer there. He had- 
n’t really expected that she would 
be. He shook his head briefly to 
clear it. The memory of Julie and 
the others in the courtroom came to 
him. 

He had to get out of there. He 
had to get home. He could wait 
there and explain things to Julie — 
somehow — when she returned. He got 
to his feet and gazed bleakly down 
the long, unshapely stretch of his 
own bare legs. 

It wouldn’t do to go wandering 
around on the streets like that. Re- 
membering that he had noticed a 
closet when he’d first entered the 
room, he made his way to it now 
and opened the door. 

The only thing in the closet 
was the judge’s discarded black 
robe. Marc regarded it for a mo- 
ment but nonetheless took it off the 
hanger. It was much better than 
nothing. He slipped the robe on 
and crossed to the door leading into 
the hallway. 

He unlocked the door and opened 
it. The hallway was deserted. It 
led toward the back of the building 
and outside. Marc quitted the room 



and quickly traced the hall to a set 
of outdoor steps leading down to a 
parking area. He started forward, 
then drew back as a figure appear- 
ed from around the far corner and 
made for one of the cars. Then sud- 
denly he stopped as he realized that 
the figure was Julie and she was on 
her way to their blue convertible. 

“Julie . . . ?” he called. 

Julie, whirling about, caught 
sight of him and screamed at the 
top of her lungs. Having expressed 
herself thusly she leaped for the 
car, tore the door open and threw 
herself inside. Then, slamming the 
door and snapping the catch, she 
started fumbling feverishly in her 
bag for the keys. 

Marc hastened down the steps 
and across the lot. He banged on 
the car door. 

“Julie!” he cried. “Listen to me! 

I can explain about the girl. She 
was only helping me trap the con- 
gressman. She’s gone now. Julie, 
are you listening?” 

Julie paused in her frenzied grop- 
ings and looked out at him. She 
lowered the window just a crack 
with an unnerved hand. 

“Beat it, you — you apparition!” 
she quavered. “I can’t see you, I 
really can’t\ So it’s no good your, 
pretending you’re there. You’re 
not, and I know it. Go away!” 

“Apparition?” Marc said. “I’m 
no apparition. Julie, it’s me — 
Marc!” 

Julie’s gaze steadied a trifle. 
“You’re sure?” she asked. “You’re 
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really there?” 

“Of course I am. Let me in the 
car, please, dear.” 

QHE hesitated, but in the end she 
^ opened the door, reached out 
gingerly and touched him. Then, 
with a smile of reassurance, she slid 
over to make room for him beside 
her. 

“Oh, Marc!” she cried. “I’m so 
glad it’s you. I thought I saw you 
Just sort of fade away in there 
and. . . I guess I’ve been out of 
my mind with worry.” 

Marc reached out an arm and 
drew her close to him. “It’s all 
right, dear,” he said. “It’s all over 
now.” 

“But the doctors said you had to 
be operated on. They said you 
were dying.” 

“Oh, that,” Marc said hedging. 
“Well— that was just a gag, a 
trick to make the congressman ex- 
pose himself. Where are the doc- 
tors now?” 

“Asleep,” Julie said. 

“Asleep?” 

“Yes. It seems that one of them 
got excited and spilled a big can of 
chloroform on all three of them. 
They looked very relaxed when I 
left.” 

“Probably needed the rest,” Marc 
said. “They seemed quite ener- 
getic.” He patted her shoulder. 
“So do we. Shall we go home?” 

Julie nodded. Marc started the 
car. 

“Marc . . . ?” 



“Yes, dear?” 

“About that girl, the one with red 
hair. That was very silly of me, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Silly?” Marc asked. 

“The way I got it into my head 
that there was something between 
you two. That was silly, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Very silly,” Marc said. “I don’t 
know how you ever thought of such 
a thing.” He turned and smiled at 
her. “But I forgive you.” 

Julie moved closer. “Thank you, 
dear,” she murmured. “You’re very 
kind and understanding. Besides, 
if I’d just stopped to think about it 
I’d have realized she wasn’t the 
kind you’d ever give a second 
thought.” 

Marc backed up the car and 
headed out of the lot. “Of course 
not, dear,” he said. A smile played 
at the corner of his lips as he gazed 
off into the distance, “Never a 
second thought ...” 

* * ♦ 

George approached through the 
mists, his ectoplasm disheveled and 
drooping. As he moved toward the 
sentry station it was all too appar- 
ent that here was a shade in low 
spirits. 

‘‘George Pillsworth, spiritual part 
0} the mortal Marc Pillsworth re- 
porting in from leave,” he announc- 
ed listlessly. 

The sentry, a gross spectre of 
the lower sort, jutted his head out 
0} the opening. “Hot dawg!” he 
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said. “Wait’ll the Council gets a 
load of you!” 

George looked up wearily. “What 
do you mean by that?” he asked. 

“Just ajter you took off, word 
came through that Pillsworth was 
as hail and hearty as health bis- 
cuits. They’ve been waiting up for 
you ever since. Boy, are you in 
for a welcome!” 

George shrugged and sighed heav- 
ily. “Back to the Moaning Chorus, 
I suppose?” he said. 

“You know it, brother,” the sen- 
try nodded, and leaning forward he 
swung the gates open in a wide ges- 
ture. “Pass on, George Pillsworth, 
spiritual part of the mortal Marc 
Pillsworth. Come and get it, kid.” 

George drifted disconsolately 
through the gates and toward the 
Council Chambers which loomed 



large and formidable through the 
swirling mists ahead. Slowly, soft- 
ly he began to hum to himself, a 
tune of great melancholy and gen- 
tle discord. He paused, hummed 
the tune again. 

“Not bad,” he mused, “not bad 
at all. With a little arranging it 
might go over big." 

Humming the tune again, he re- 
sumed toward the chambers. He 
shrugged, dusted his ectoplasm and 
smoothed it down. 

Now that he stopped to think 
about it he was sort of relieved to 
be back. Certainly the Moaning 
Chorus couldn’t be any more ex- 
hausting than what he’d just gone 
through on Earth. And, coming right 
down to it, those humans down 
there were beginning to get a little 
spooky lately . . . 



THE END 



INTRODUCING the AUTHOR 

dliaries Wipers 

{Concluded from Page 2) 



some of my theatrical friends who 
were then in variety work, had be- 
gun to incorporate my letters into 
their acts, using them as routines. 
Before I knew it I was in business, 
writing special material. It was the 
start of a habit that has remained 
unbroken ever since. The thought 
that by spreading words out on pa- 
per I might be able to entertain peo- 
ple all over the world was just too 



much for my susoeptihle ego. I’d 
caught the bug and was — and am 
—absolutely incurable. 

As for Toffee, well, she’s our fav- 
orite gal — on paper, at any rate. She 
may give us trouble now and again, 
but then she’s a woman, and we get 
an awful wallop out of her just the 
same. We only hope you enjoy her 
half as much as we do. 

— Charles F. Myers 
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T he future seems to come on 
us with breath-taking swift- 
ness. Predictions and ideas which 
have been hovering in the air for 
decades suddenly blossom into fact 
overnight. It was that way with 
television and the atomic bomb— 
and it still is that way with a lot 
of lesser things. 

The long-proposed “Citizens’ Ra- 
dio” for example is well on its 
way. People spoke of the time 
when everyone could contact ev- 
eryone else through the simple ex- 
pedient of a “wristwatch” transceiv- 
er. The idea was to link each per- 
sonalized radio through a sort of 
central exchange so that you’d use 
your personal transceiver to make 
calls no matter where you were. 



That is coming, and the first step 
has already been taken. In one city 
doctors are able to buy very small 
radio receivers little larger than 
the palm of the hand which are 
tuned to a central service (just 
like radio cabs). When the doctor 
hears his special call number he 
reports immediately to his hospital 
and checks in. Thus at all times 
he’s linked with his office! 

The extension of this service to 
a two-way system won’t be hard 
because the miniaturization of ra- 
dio components is no longer an art 
but an accomplished fact. It’s pos- 
sible to build a complete transceiv- 
er in a match-box! And undoubted- 
ly some genius will design one for 
a lady’s compact! 




I T’S been a long time since the end 
of the Second World War, but 
every now and then a ghost comes 
out of the past to haunt the scien- 
tists of today. The latest ghost is a 
variant of the familiar “V-1” used 
for a short time with devastating 
effect against London. But this is 
a souped-up version, less a robot 
than the V-1 and more a guided 
missile, and it makes its predecessor 
look like a tin Lizzie. 

The “Matador” as the guided mis- 
sile is called is a sleek ram-jet, look- 
ing much like a conventional airplane 
— but without a pilot. Its innards 
are a maze of electronic gadgetry 
and it derives its thrust from a sim- 
ple “stovepipe” ram-jet which sucks 
in air as it plows through, and from 
its tail lances a fiery flaming jet. 
The Matador goes after the huge 



Wuk ^eb! 

aircraft bulls like its namesake, at 
more than six hundred miles an 
hour, its electronic brains guiding it 
unerringly to its target. It is the 
first of the operational guided mis- 
siles used by the Air Force; with 
enough Matadors in the air an im- 
permeable umbrella of explosive can 
be put over a place through which 
no bomber or group of bombers can 
fly. 

An auxiliary rocket motor kicks 
the missile into the air, its jet takes 
over then and with inci'edible speed 
and accuracy it “homes” on the tar- 
get a hundred miles away. You can be 
sure that if the Services released in- 
formation on this killer, it must be 
merely the baby of a long line to 
come. Who can imagine the fantas- 
tic missiles in the brains of scien- 
tists and on the drawing boards! 
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Art Bronson was willing to solo any flight 
to the Moon.^— any flight, that is, but man's first 
one. Yet that was the trip he was forced to makel 



A rt BRONSON was awake 
before he heard the first bird 
send its grating notes into the 
thin Rocky Mountain air. The ef- 
fects of the sleep booster had worn 
off early and he had spent the last 



couple of hours shifting position rest- 
lessly under the covers. 

But now the sun had risen over 
a far peak and its warming rays 
were beginning to tint the room 
through partly drawn curtains. 
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This was the day! 

Had Columbus felt the same way? 
Had he, too, Iain awake on the morn- 
ing of departure and damned every 
nerve-tingling sound that assailed 
his ears? 

Art pushed the covers aside re- 
luctantly and sat miserably on the 
edge of his bed. A shiver ran through 
him and he realized his mouth was 
dry. But it wasn’t cool in the room. 
And a pitcher of water wouldn’t have 
downed the lump that crammed his 
throat like a wad of cotton. 

Only vaguely aware of physical ac- 
tion, he stepped into slippers and 
cro.ssed the room to the window. 
There was a thin layer of dust on 
the outer surface of the panes. He 
would have to report it. He made an 
attempt at a smile . . . Funny, how 
the mind turned to inconsequential 
things in times of intense crisis. Had 
Columbus gruffed about a loose 
plank on the wharf when he boarded 
the Santa Maria? 

Thinking suddenly of the ship, he 
let his eyes rove over the cleared 
area in front of the officers’ quar- 
ters, taking in the panorama of 
scurrying cars and trucks staggering 
up the peak to the left. 

Then he gasped, tightening his 
fists. Had it tumbled in the night? 
Had some benevolent power cast it 
from its towering perch to snatch 
him miraculously from the agonizing 
nightmare? 

But the whisp of cloud brushed 
past the top of the tower and there it 
stood — like a vehement silver bul- 



let, pointed upward, straining irri- 
tably at its shackles, poised tense- 
ly and waiting vengefully fot' the mo- 
ment of terrific thrust that would 
give it its freedom from the gravity 
which made it an ignoble, earth- 
bound vassal. 

The thrust would conre today. 

And the bird of space that longed 
for release would wing up through 
the earth’s atmosphere — up and out 
into the unbounded reaches of in- 
finity. 

It was an unreal thing — that de- 
mon that squatted malevolently atop 
the hundred foot-tall, steel frame- 
work. Yet it was the most concrete 
reality that had ever been a part 
of his life. All that had gone before 
had been but tenuous, gossamer 
threads of illusion. Only the tower 
and the ship and the sprawling base 
in the hills that existed to adminis- 
ter the needs of the lifeless but de- 
riding projectile were the sole cords 
of reality. 

“Awake, Captain Bronson?” the 
voice called outside his door. 

He slipped into a robe and admit- 
ted an enlisted man who bore a tray 
of food. 

“This is it, captain!” Private 
Lofton’s face was vivid with excite- 
ment as he placed breakfast on the 
night table. “How do you feel? 
Great, I’ll bet!” 

Bronson looked lifelessly at the 
man, hardly aware he had spoken. 

“Boy!” Lofton clenched his hands. 
“This is the greatest day in history! 
Hell, captain, what I wouldn’t give 
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to be in your place! Just think — 
out there, all alone, shooting through 
the night like a bat ...” 

“Stow it, will you!” Art said 
gruffly. 

But his rebuff was ineffective and 
Lofton’s smile persisted. He shook 
his head admiringly, gazing vener- 
ably into Art’s face. Then he left. 

A RT gulped the coffee down, shak- 
ing. He hid the food under 
trash at the bottom of the waste- 
paper basket. He couldn’t let them 
know there was a tightness in his 
throat that prevented him from swal- 
lowing the food. Had all the explor- 
ers of history been too unsettled to 
eat on the day of their triumph? 

Back at the window, he stared 
hypnotically at the upthrust finger 
of steel on the tower. “That way,” 
it seemed to fwint, “that way is the 
gate to eternity!” 

Only when a myriad of needles be- 
gan to stab the muscles of his legs 
did he realize he had been rooted 
to the window. He shifted his weight 
and the numbness slowly left. 

Outside, the contagion of activity 
had spread into all sections of the 
concrete staging area. At the ware- 
house a pickup crew loaded portable 
instruments. A guard detail formed 
in front of the enlisted men’s bar- 
racks. A truck, its engine idling, 
waited at the gate while its driver 
spoke to the guard. Bronson read 
the lettering on its side panel: 
“NBC-TV.” Behind was a line of 



automobiles. Placards announcing 
“PRESS” were pasted on the wind- 
shields of most. 

Sirens set up a wail and a lim- 
ousine with five stars emblazoning 
its door panel slipped past the line 
behind two motorcycles and streak- 
ed for the administration building. 
A minute passed and other sirens 
took up the cry from somewhere 
down the mountain. 

This time eight motorcycle patrol- 
men and a Packard filled with grim- 
faced men preceded the limousine 
that roared through the gate and 
pulled up in a stall next to the gen- 
eral’s car. 

Art had never seen the President 
before. Odd, how he had always 
thought it would be a thrill. Soon 
he would be introduced to the man. 
But he knew, somehow, the intro- 
duction would leave him no more 
impressed than if he had been al- 
lowed to shake the janitor’s hand 
instead. 

A generator near the tower set up 
a sudden whine and Bronson jump- 
ed. He swallowed, his breath escap- 
ing erratically through trembling lips. 
He held his hands, fingers out- 
stretched, in front of him . . . 
Hummingbird wings, he thought, 
placing them in his pockets. 

Why the hell did it have to be 
him? There were only eighty million 
other men in the country — at least 
fifty thousand of them as qualified 
as he was. And there were two stand- 
by pilots. Why couldn’t one of them 
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take up the Christopher Columbus? 
Major Peters and Captain Horton 
were a little heavier than he, but 
the weight difference was only a 
few pounds. And both had been eag- 
er to go. Both were disappointed 
when the selection board pointed a 
finger at Art Bronson. 

Why had he volunteered and got- 
ten into this damned predicament? 

.Running his hand through his hair, 
he searched for the responsible fac- 
tors that had led to his final selec- 
tion . . . There was his war record 
and his small stature, his light 
weight and his so-called rapid re- 
flexes, quick thinking, intelligence 
and — courage! 

The words brought a dry laugh 
to his lips and he closed his eyes, 
tremibling. He remembered the se- 
lection board chairman telling him 
that Horton and Peters were both 
familiar, speculatively, with the con- 
ditions and hazards of space and 
might be affected by ingrained fears, 
by subconscious inhibitions. They 
had suggested that he maintain his 
detachment from a scientific ap- 
proach to the adventure and acquire 
no appreciation of those hazards. 

But he had investigated, mostly 
through reading, and he now knew 
the terror of the awful nothingness 
of space — the incredible range of 
temperature. He had learned of the 
loneliness of the moon’s surface, the 
unbelievable remoteness of the satel- 
lite. He had come to fear crashing 
at incredible speed, ramming a me- 



teor thousands of miles away, plung- 
ing into the sun without fuel, or 
streaking outward into interstellar 
space. 

There was still an hour left be- 
fore he must report to the laboratory. 
Would it be an hour of thoughts that 
would drive him to near panic? 
Would the rest of the day be but 
an extension of the unreal phantas- 
magoria of insanity-provoking pro- 
portions? 

A sob parted his lips and he knelt 
beside the bed, clasping his hand^. 

"IT^EIRDLY flexible knees sup- 
’ ’ ported his weight as he mount- 
ed the steps of the infirmary. A 
nurse exited and stood aside to hold 
the door. But she neither spoke nor 
smiled. Why the hell didn’t she say 
something? Was he a pseudo-deity 
to be stared at with awe? It had 
been the same throughout his dispir- 
ited walk across the quadrangle — 
officers and enlisted men alike stop- 
ping to gape. He snatched the knob 
from the nurse’s hand and slammed 
the door after him. 

“Good morning, captain,” greeted 
Colonel Condor, the gold medical 
corps emblem on his lapel reflecting 
a sunbeam into Art’s eyes. “I sup- 
pose we’re in top physical condi- 
tion?” 

Even the colonel had reverential 
admiration written disgustingly 
on his face. Art thought of the 
hero-worship that was being ac- 
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corded him and damned it. Then 
he changed his mind and wel- 
comed it as one of the few values 
in this chaos that was real — some- 
thing he could hate with a vengeance, 
like the ship hated him. .And hating 
it would occupy his thoughts, pro- 
tecting his sanity. 

“Will the physical take long?” he 
asked, startled over the sound of his 
own voice and wondering whether it 
had betrayed his fright. 

“Physical?” the doctor laughed. 
“You had one last night. It doesn’t 
seem likely anything could have hap- 
pened since then.” 

He reached into a drawer and 
brought out a hypodermic case. 
“This is all I wanted to see you 
about.” He withdrew the instrument 
and bared its shining needle. “Just 
in case you should get a case of jit- 
ters. This’ll help keep you off edge,” 

Art took off his coat nervously. 

“Not that I think you’re psycho- 
logically upset,” the doctor amend- 
ed hastily. “But you’ll find it sooth- 
ing.” 

Colonel Condor wasn’t looking at 
the man who was about to make the 
first space flight. Art realized. He 
was seeing the war hero — the lieu- 
tenant who had flown over two hun- 
dred missions; had been shot down 
twice and had earned his ace rating 
four times over. 

Bronson rubbed the spot where the 
needle had entered his arm. 

“I’ve been instructed,” the colonel 
said, “to tell you the facilities at the 
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training building are at your dis- 
posal.” 

“Was it an order?” Art asked dis- 
interestedly. 

“Of course not. They made it 
clear it was entirely up to you.” 

Art sighed. “I think I’ll pass it 
up. I’ve punched those damned mock 
controls so much I’m doing it in my 
sleep.” 

“I imagine so,” the doctor smiled. 
“ . . . Anyway, you’ve got to meet 
the government delegation at ten and 
the press right afterward. The gen- 
eral said to remind you.” 

Art clamped his teeth to keep them 
from chattering and strode toward 
the administration building with 
hands in his pockets. 

It was a nightmare, he told him- 
self. This couldn’t be real! There 
was no such thing as a space rocket 
and a flight to the moon! It was all 
a fantasy! Even New Era Base was 
unreal! Soon the nightmare would go 
away and he would awaken, sweat- 
ing under twisted covers. 

Then he remembered Arlene! Why 
wasn’t she here? He cursed. A wife 
belonged near her husband when h^ 
was about to push through an in- 
credible, unknown veil. Did Colum- 
bus have a wife? He tried to remem- 
ber, but the fleeting thought disap- 
peared and instead he wondered why 
Arlene’s sister had to die day be- 
fore yesterday. Why couldn’t Arlene 
have been with him until the — end? 
Would she get back in time? God, 
he winced, she had to! 
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Why was he forcing himself to be- 
lieve she had to return? Wouldn’t 
it be better if she stayed away? She 
couldn’t snatch him from the inevit- 
able. God, how he loved her! Why 
should he want her here to see him 
like this. Was it because he knew she 
would recognize his condition and 
stop him? That was it! She would 
stop him! She would show them! She 
would . . . 

He halted the panicky thoughts 
with a sudden grip on himself. 

The President! Why did the Pres- 
ident want to see him? To hell with 
the President! That was just one 
more opportunity to betray his ov- 
erpowering fright. And the press con- 
ference . . . Surely there would be 
many who would recognize the same 
emotions they had noticed at an ex- 
ecution. But if they recognized his 
lack of courage, wouldn’t that be 
one way out? Wouldn’t that deliver 
him from fate? His mind tried to 
turn to the consequences — the stig- 
ma, the humiliation. But he stopped 
it. 

'^HE President was as unreal as 
everything else. And the Presi- 
dent had a speech to make. 

“You, Captain Bronson,” said the 
President, “are the personification of 
all past endeavors of the human race. 
You are the father of the new civili- 
zation. You are the culmination of 
centuries of mankind’s struggles to 
raise himself from the primordial 
ooze. You are ...” 



The words welled sonorously in 
Art’s ears and the glare of the TV 
spotlights was hot. But the speech 
sounds echoed meaninglessly in his 
head and the warmth was chilling. 
Where he had expected perspiration 
to be damp)ening his forehead, there 
was only a sensation of intense cold 
— like the cold of space. Holding his 
knees firmly together to conceal their 
trembling, he was thankful for the 
presence of the bulky desk between 
himself and the cameras and news- 
men. 

Then he was aware all eyes were 
focused expectantly on him. 

“I said,” the President repeated ir- 
ritably, “that never before in the his- 
tory of our great republic has the 
President felt so humble before a 
single individual.” 

It was the end of the speech. 

Art was expected to say some- 
thing. 

His mouth opened, but he had dif- 
ficulty moving his dry tongue. 

“ . . . tain Bronson,” he caught 
strains of a hushed voice speaking 
into a microphone just out of range 
of the cameras, “is apparently over- 
whelmed over the enthusiastic, stir- 
ring tribute the President has paid 
him. He is somewhat at a loss for an 
adequate reply. And so we see that 
this great national hero is not above 
humility, that ...” 

“I — I am overwhelmed, Mr. Pres- 
ident,” Art began, having long for- 
gotten words he had prepared for the 
occasion. “I . . . ” 
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“But wait!” the announcer’s whis- 
per came. “He speaks!” 

“I am at a loss for a reply to such 
a stirring tribute. I . . . ” 

The President shifted uneasily. He 
glanced indecisively at an aide, 
frowned, smiled and turned back to- 
ward Art. 

“I can see, my boy,” he grasped 
Art’s shoulder, “that I have embar- 
rassed you. I did not intend to. I 
merely reflected the sentiments of 
an entire people — which is naturally 
a president’s job . . . Shall we have 
a cup of coffee?” 

Red lights blinked out on the cam- 
eras and Art sat at the desk with the 
President and several high ranking 
military men. Newsmen crowded 
around and an orderly brought cof- 
fee. The President re-entered his aus- 
tere shell and the barrage of ques- 
tions began. 

Art didn’t touch the cup. It was 
a trap! The liquid was to the brim 
and his shaking hands, he knew, 
would betray him. 

Some of the questions he answered 
absently with a yes or no. When 
confronted with queries that required 
expansive explanation, he glanced 
helplessly at General Stanton. The 
general hesitatingly came to his aid. 

“I’m afraid,” explained Stanton 
after the third lengthy exposition, 
“that Captain Bronson is a bit pub- 
licity shy.” 

Art rose. “If you’ll excuse me,” he 
managed to say. “There are prepara- 
tions ...” 



The President interrupted his de- 
parture. “I had intended to do this 
after the captain responded to my 
greetings,” he said, taking a small 
box from an aide. “But I’m afraid I 
was taken aback by the captain’s 
genuine embarrassment . . . Now I 
would like to present to Lieutenant 
Colonel Bronson a token from his 
country. It is not the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He has already 
earned that award. It is, hereafter, 
the highest award that can be be- 
stowed on an individual in the Unit- 
ed States. It will be presented only 
to those who, in facing terrifying 
cosmic horizons in the interest of na- 
tion, singularly distinguish them- 
selves . . . Colonel Bronson, I here- 
by bestow upon you, as a reflection 
of the gratitude and intense admira- 
tion of an entire country, the Space- 
man’s Medal.” 

TN his room Art ripped the bauble 
from his coat and hurled it 
against the wall with a vengeance. 
“I don’t want the damned thing!” 
he gasped convulsively, throwing 
himself on the bed. 

He prayed for sleep. But the plea, 
he knew, would go unanswered. 
There could .be no sleep, no rest, 
until — 

“This is his room, all right,” an 
excited kid’s voice came through the 
window. 

“Yeah?” chimed another juvenile. 
“Gosh! Do you suppose . . . ?” 

“I don’t know. We can ask him.” 
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“Just think — if he signs we’ll have 
the most famous autograph ever!” 

“But suppose he don’t come 
back?” 

“Heck — it’ll be worth that much 
more! ” 

Shutting his eyes and clamping 
hands over his ears, Art abandoned 
efforts to keep his body from shud- 
dering. 

It may have been a minute later, 
or perhaps an hour, when he rose 
feebly. There was no way of keep- 
ing track of time passage when each 
pulse was an eternity of apprehen- 
sion, when each torturous sob meant 
he was one breath closer to eter- 
nity. The kids were gone. But the 
excited din from hundreds of eager 
throats beat relentlessly through his 
window. Each shouted order jarred 
his every nerve fibre and each clank 
of machinery sent a nauseous sensa- 
tion racing through his abdomen. 

And the ship — the damned eternal 
ship! — stared down mockingly at him 
through the port hole that was its 
Cyclopean eye, leering like an angry 
god on a hilltop throne. 

Art tried to snap his mind from 
the paralyzing thoughts, wondering 
why he should cringe from the lone- 
liness of space. He had been alone 
before — at sea. Over forty days of 
thirst and hunger and desperation 
and derelict desolation. There were 
times when he had gone out of his 
head — for days. But it was the phys- 
ical deprivations that had subdued 
him — not fear, not mental concern, 



not panic. Why should panic such 
as he had never thought himself pos- 
sible of come now? Why should he 
find himself a cowering, almost in- 
sensible mass of wracked body and 
agonized soul? 

He didn’t have to search far for 
the answer. After his plane had gone 
down he had a life raft to cling to. 
There was water underneath — some- 
thing material. And there was air 
above, clouds, an occasional bird, a 
fish leaping out of the water. No, he 
had not been alone. There had been 
matter, not just nothing, around him. 

Art conjured a picture of a fish 
leaping in the void of space — a 
strange impossible monster — and 
laughed unemotionally. Shaking his 
head soberly, he banged the heels of 
both hands against his forehead . . . 
He had to get control! 

He lit a cigarette with trembling 
hands, puffed on it twice and stub- 
bed it out in the ash tray. Then he 
lit another. The telephone rang. He 
dropped the receiver clumsily before 
he succeeded in getting it to his ear. 

“Will you eat at the officers’ mess, 
sir, or do you want food sent up?” 

He mumbled something into the 
mouthpiece, but when he let the re- 
ceiver down in its cradle, he couldn’t 
remember what he’d said. A few mo- 
ments later, however, he knew, for 
the orderly entered and placed a 
tray on the table. 

It was Private Lofton. 

“Just think, captain,” he beamed, 
“only a few more hours!” 
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The youth smiled more broadly 
than he had previously. But Art only 
half saw him through dazed eyes. 

“You’ll be gone a whole day, won’t 
you? Think you’ll be able to hit the 
landing apron when you come back?" 

Art thought of the mile-square, 
paved clearing at the foot of the 
mountain and shuddered. He hoped 
the private hadn’t noticed the tre- 
mor. Then he didn’t give a damn if 
he had. 

“There ought to be plenty of flat 
places to land on on the moon,” the 
youth laughed. “Say!” he added as 
an afterthought. “How about scratch- 
ing my name on a rock up there when 
you plant the transmitter? Then I’ll 
be able to tell my kids the first writ- 
ing ever done on the moon was my 
name! ” 

Art nodded numbly and the pri- 
vate banged his hands together en- 
thusiastically and left. 

Shoving the meal aside, Art be- 
came more conscious of the tightness 
in his throat, the emptiness in his 
stomach that wasn’t the result of 
hunger, the roaring in his head and 
perspiration on his face. 

A N ominous quiet fell like mist ov- 
er the base in the early after- 
noon as idling truck engines were 
killed and workers filed into the caf- 
eteria and mess halls. Activity con- 
tinued only atop the mountain — 
above the timberline, where jagged 
rocks had given birth to the tower of 
steel and the streamlined ogre. 
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And in the silence Art thought of 
what lay ahead — five o’clock blast- 
off; the intricate balancing of jet 
force against jet force to mold a gen- 
tle helical flight path to the western 
shore of MareNubium; landing, and 
actual disembarkation to place the 
package transmitter. All done in the 
stiff confines of a space suit as a pre- 
caution against a meteor’s piercing 
the hull. 

It was as simple as that . . . Art 
laughed. But the laughter was'an al- 
ien sound that seemed to leap back 
at him from the recesses of a cavern. 

If only it had been done before — 
just once! 

He didn’t want the glory of being 
the first. He didn’t want to be the 
dauntless explorer of his time. All he 
wanted now was proof that it wasn’t 
utterly impossible. 

It had been tried once before, he 
remembered suddenly. Just twO' 
months ago they had sent a radar 
controlled rocket. It had crashed. 
They said it failed because its con- 
trols lacked the final acute adjust-' 
ments that could be given only by a 
human hand. 

The trembling returned to his legs 
and his whole body shook violently. 

This, he told himself, was a fear 
that no man had ever faced before in 
history: A fear no human would ever 
again face, as long as the race ex-‘ 
isted! 

There would be others who would 
stand trembling individually on the 
threshhold of space for the first time. 
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But there would always be the en- 
couraging knowledge that someone 
had gone out there first and had 
proved it was possible — that death 
was not inevitable. 

A TAXI’S brakes screeched as it 
killed excessive speed to stop at 
the gate. 

Was it Arlene? He clutched the 
sill until his knuckles turned white 
as he focused eyes through the dis- 
tance to identify the passenger in the 
darkened back seat. It was a military 
man. His hopes dropped. 

Where was Arlene? Why wasn’t 
she here? Certainly she knew how he 
needed her! She should have been 
back in town this morning. She 
should have returned to the base by 
ten o’clock. Always the home psy- 
chologist, was she convinced that by 
remaining away — perhaps even be- 
yond the last minute — he would be 
harried by fewer conflicting emo- 
tions? Was her absence intentional? 

Art was aware someone else was in 
the room . . . Arlene? Had she come? 
He whirled around. 

“So the hour is near,” Dr. Philip 
Werzler stood in the doorway. He 
crossed the floor, holding opt a pack- 
age of cigarettes. Realizing he had 
smoked only one the entire day, Art 
accepted the scientist’s offering. But 
he turned to light it so Werzler 
wouldn’t see his hands trembling. 

“Think you’ll make it all right?” 
the scientist asked. 

Art gulped but nodded 



Werzler’s eyes focused through the 
window. Bronson saw they were star- 
ing at infinity. 

“Incredible swift, silent speed!” 
the doctor exclaimed softly, shaking 
his head with awe. “Speed such as no 
man has even nearly approached be- 
fore ! A flight in which man is finally 
freed from the relentless master that 
has chained him to the face of the 
Earth like a magnet hugs a piece of 
iron filing! The fierce blast of fiery 
jets! And the most triumphant mo- 
ment that will ever occur in the in- 
finite stretch of mortal history! — 
Settling to the surface of the 
Moon!” 

Art was oddly grateful the scien- 
tist had come. The wild and eager 
speculative exclamations had snatch- 
ed him at least one notch back to- 
ward sanity. 

Werzler’s eyes blazed and he ad- 
vanced on Art, grasping his coat la- 
pels. “You can’t go! Do you hear? 
You have no right to go! The con- 
verter is my work! It’s more than 
that — it’s me; it’s Dr. Philip Werz- 
ler, the man who made space flight 
possible! I belong in that ship when 
it blasts away! I belong at the con- 
trols — not you! You can’t steal it 
from me!” 

The doctor was shaking him fur- 
iously, but he did not resist. Then 
Werzler loosed his lapels, a frown of 
confusion on his face. 

“You don’t want to go!” the scien- 
tist gasped. “You’re not fighting for 
the right to land on the moon! You 
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don’t care!” 

ERZLER lowered his voice and 
spoke excitedly. “It’ll be sim- 
ple, Bronson . . . We’re the same size. 
You’re supposed to put the space 
suit on in the laboratory. No one can 
recognize features through the dark 
helmet — not if you don’t put your 
eyes too close to the glass. My voice 
isn’t too unlike yours. They’ll never 
know! You can stay in the lab. We’ll 
invent a story about checking the 
suit for radioactivity right after land- 
ing— before the pilot even gets out 
of it. All you have to do is stay con- 
cealed twenty-four hours. No one will 
know . . . Hell, you can have the 
glory! You ...” 

The incredible tightness inside 
Art’s chest relaxed like a bursting 
balloon. Could it be done? Would he 
let it be done? 

Suddenly he sensed the motion at 
the door and looked up. General 
Stanton was there, his stern, worried 
face betraying the fact he had been 
in the hall a long while. 

“You are under Army direction, 
Werzler!” the general said without 
moving his jaw. Then he nodded to- 
ward the door. It was an order. 

Werzler’s chest deflated and his 
head dropped as he walked sheep- 
ishly from the room. 

“God, son! ” the general exclaimed. 
“At a time like this our principal 
technician has to go crackpot! Hope 
he didn’t upset you.” 

The breath left Art’s lungs convul- 
sively. But he was sure Stanton had- 



n’t noticed it. He let his eyes drop. 

“Forget what Werzler said,” the 
general swept an arm through the 
air. “Don’t start thinking you’re 
stealing any glory from him. You’re 
intelligent enough to know he isn’t a 
young man and, even in his wildest 
false conviction, couldn’t handle the 
Christopher Columbus. He’ll realize 
that himself, after the excitement of 
today and tomorrow is over . . . No, 
Bronson. Don’t feel any sympathy 
for him,” Stanton laughed. “You just 
go ahead and enjoy your trip.” 

Damn it to hell, Art thought, why 
couldn’t he tell the general right 
now? Why was he letting this double- 
talk of action and meaning go una- 
mended? 

“Blastoff,” the general recover- 
ed his gravity of tone, “is still sche- 
duled for five o’clock — if ...” 

Art looked up hopefully. 

“ ... If some last minute trouble 
can be overcome. Final tests uncov- 
ered a valve misalignment in the port 
jet. One of the maintenance crew 
dropped a piece of equipment on the 
control rod. There’s little doubt it 
can be fixed in time, however. If it 
isn’t corrected, we’ll have to delay 
the run another day — providing the 
long range weather forecast is favor- 
able.” 

Reaction brought a semblance of 
animation to Art’s face. 

“Well, son,” the general said, “I 
won’t be seeing you until tomorrow. 
I’ll have to be with the President in 
the observation blockhouse. Good 
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luck, and God be with you.” 

Stanton extended a hand. Art 
clasped it, but only momentarily. A 
long handshake might betray his state 
of nerves. 

The general turned around in the 
doorway. “Incidentally, operations 
has scheduled a second flight within 
a week. I’ve already recommended 
that you take it. Later, after we con- 
vert the Chris to dual controls, you 
can check out Peters and Horton.” 

\ half hour later Art was still curs- 
ing the repair crew and blessing 
maintenance’s clumsiness when the 
telephone rang. Its unexpected, shrill 
note jarred him from the chair. 

Stanton’s voice came through the 
receiver. “They’ve cleared up the 
trouble. Everything’s ready. The 
ship’s clock has been set, but you’ll 
check on GMT at the lab to make 
sure your firing schedule is carried 
out properly ... I’d suggest you get 
a shot of whisky just for the hell of 
it and start getting ready. You have 
little more than an hour.” 

Bronson whispered an acknowledg- 
ment and returned the receiver to its 
cradle. 

Arlene wasn’t coming! He was 
grimly convinced of that now. Why? 
She could have saved him! She 
would have felt him trembling as he 
held her. She would have recognized 
the approaching state of severe 
shock. She wouldn’t have let him go 
through with it. And she’d have fixed 
it, too, so they wouldn’t think he had 



lost his courage. 

He could imagine her arrogant, 
small voice as she stood before the 
President and the general: “You 

can’t let him go! I’m going to have 
a baby! If he doesn’t come back I’ll 
die! And that’ll be three deaths!” 
CertainlyThey wouldn’t blame him 
then for abandoning the flight so his 
wife would maintain her sanity and 
his baby would be born normally. 
And later, after the hop had been 
proved possible, he’d go out there 
and show them he had as much guts 
as anyone else! No one had the 
right to ask that he establish a new 
height of courage. 

And now he faced soiberly the fact 
Arlene would remain away purpose- 
ly, realizing at the same time why 
she had concealed her pregnancy. It 
was only to prevent reversal of his 
decision on the basis of an unborn 
child. But she would change her mind 
if only she could see his conditioni 
And he was not the only person in 
the world who would concede that 
prospective fatherhood was motive 
enough to cancel the flight. The ma- 
jority would agree. He was convinced 
of that. 

But he couldn’t act until he got 
the signal from Arlene! The final de- 
cision belonged to her. She had to ask 
him not to go. He couldn’t very well 
tell her, “Dr. Garner told me you’re 
going to have a baby; hadn’t you 
better stop me from going up there?” 
He realized his teeth were chatter- 
ing violently and his jaw was shak- 
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ing uncontrollably. He folded his 
arms to stop their trembling, but the 
biceps set up their individual quiver- 
ings. 

He wanted to run. He wanted to 
race blindly across the apron and 
climb the barbed-wire fence. He 
wanted to feel the barbs rip through 
flesh until the physical pain shut out 
the torturous impulses in his mind. 
Then he wanted to leap to the ground 
outside and race down the mountain, 
and up another, and down again un- 
til he lost himself irretrievably in the 
blending of rocks and vegetation — 
until he lay panting on some precipi- 
tous crag. And he wanted to feel his 
body roll over slowly, over the ledge 
and drop to the darkening depths. 
He wanted to die. But he wanted the 
death to be a familiar one — one that 
men had died before. Not a new 
kind that no one had ever experi- 
enced. 

He reached blindly for his hat. 
Then he realized it had been on his 
head all the while. When his eyes 
focused again he saw it wasn’t the 
hat he was reaching for, but the knob 
of the laboratory building door. He 
recognized the approaching symp- 
toms of total shock. He had exper- 
ienced them before — when they had 
picked him up off the life raft. In 
his condition he couldn’t possibly pi- 
lot the Christopher Columbus. But 
the idea that he wouldn’t was out of 
his mind. He wanted to get at its 
controls! He wanted shock to take 
over while he pressed the first group 
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of firing studs. He wanted to imagine 
he was seated at the console of an 
organ and playing a macabre sym- 
phony with the buttons that con- 
trolled the terrific energy. He want- 
ed the ship to arch back to Earth, 
even before it left the atmosphere. 
The image of the pointed nose ram- 
ming into a mountain top and the 
ensuing explosion that would hurl 
steel and granite into the chilling 
twilight air was welcomed with a ven- 
geance. Maybe that would convince 
them! Perhaps they would know 
then that what they had asked of 
him was too much to ask of any 
man! , ' 

'^HE suit hung on its special rack. 

A ray from the setting sun leap- 
ed at him from the shining metallic 
fabric of the rounded shoulder and 
lured him forward hypnotically. 
There was a sudden calmness about 
his actions now. And his eyes were 
steady and his steps firm. He did not 
turn to look at the two attendants 
who watched in silent respect as he 
crossed the room. 

“Art!” 

He jolted to a stop. 

It was Arlene! 

Whirling, he saw her in the door- 
way. She ran toward him. 

Her arms encircled his waist and 
he held her tightly as the two at- 
tendants left the room, embarra.ssed. 

“Darling!” she cried excitedly. “I 
thought I would never get here!” 

He didn’t answer. Hope had re- 
turned ! Where he had resigned him- 
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self to the inevitable, he had been 
snatched back, by sudden expectancy. 
Arlene was here! That was all that 
mattered. Deliverance had arrived. 

But reaction set in and uncontrol- 
led tremors returned to his body. 

“Oh, darling!” she backed off and 
gazed into his eyes. “I’m so proud.” 

For a moment the smile almost 
slipped off her face and he distinc- 
tively felt her trembling. But not for 
long. She had regained control im- 
mediately and was once more smil- 
ing buoyantly. 

“I know I can’t keep you too long, 
Art. They told me ^ou only had a 
few minutes to get off on schedule 
and if you didn’t leave on time they’d 
have to figure out a whole new trip. 
I don’t understand it, honey, but all 
that mathematics seems so silly. Why 
can’t you just point the nose of the 
ship at the moon and let it go? You 
might have to chase it a little, but 
you’d catch up with it, wouldn’t 
you?” 

He knew his face was as white 
and vacant of expression as it felt. 
But still she just stood there, grin- 
ning stupidly. Despair flooded over 
him again and the tightness clutched 
at his chest and stomach more se- 
verely than ever. Once more he was 
nauseated and terror was numbing 
his senses until he wanted to scream. 

But what could he do? Did she 
actually want him to go? Could it 
be that she didn’t care whether he 
returned? But no! There was that 
shiver he had felt in her shoulders. 



She was as afraid as he was! And he 
knew it. And she knew that he knew 
it. And he knew that she knew 
that . . . 

God, it was the most ludicrous 
thing that could happen to any man! 
Values meant nothing any more! It 
was all a web of confusing half-im- 
pulses that cancelled one another out 
and left nothing but a trembling shell 
that hid a horrified automaton. If 
only she would break down! If only 
she would faint, or scream, or sob! 
Anything! 

But she didn’t. She just stood 
there being stupidly conversational. 

He turned away in disgust and 
again there was the conviction that 
she knew everything going on in his 
mind; that she was hiding the fact 
she knew he was disgusted and al- 
most unbearably despondent. 

She waited outside while he dress- 
ed. He was grateful for one thing: 
He had managed to get into the space 
suit before the attendants returned. 
When they arrived, they had only to 
screw the helmet on his head. 

Now there was partial relief. Now 
he could let his head shake and his 
lips quiver and his eyes stare frenzi- 
edly ahead, concealed behind the 
semi-transparency of the plexiglass. 

/^UTSIDE they helped him into 
the helicopter. Arlene got in and 
sat on the passenger seat while he 
stood in the center of the cabin, 
steadying himself with a mailed hand 
on a side railing. And she wore the 
damned, eternal smile! He hated 
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her! No, lie didn't! He loved her! 
Or was it just that there were no 
such values as hate and love any 
longer? 

The copter was on the ground 
again. There had been no memory of 
the flight up the side of the peak. 
Shock was rapidly seizing command. 
He could not expect to maintain his 
grip on rationality much longer. 

He clambered out of the vehicle. 
Through the thick material of his suit 
he felt Arlene grasp his arm. But it 
made no impression on the labyrinth 
of hopelessly snarled perceptions that 
was his conscious. 

Without feeling his legs move, he 
stumbled across the short distance 
toward the base of the tower. He 
wanted to look back at Arlene. But 
the partly realized desire to see her 
once more didn’t coalesce and he for- 
got about it. Then he was abruptly 
aware he could see her without look- 
ing back — there was a distorted re- 
flection of her and the helicopter in 
the curve of the helmet above his 
forehead. 

She was running toward him ! 
Fright was on her face and she 
staggered clumsily as her high heels 
kicked against the slippery rocks. 
She had broken! She was going to 
stop him! 

As he turned slowly to face her, 
he lost the reflection. When he com- 
pleted the turn — she was no longer 
rushing forward! She was standing 
proudly erect, shoulders squared, 
halfway between him and the copter. 
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She smiled gaily and a slender arm 
waved encouragement. A light wind 
whipped the skirt around her knees 
whimsically and she blew him a kiss. 

He was on the platform lift now 
and slowly rising toward the thing at 
the top of the tower. Below, the 
mountain peak was unreal. It and 
the base that sprawled along the 
mountainside and the mile-square 
. landing area that nestled in the half- 
darkness in the valley were but 
splotches of somber shading in a gro- 
tesque painting. He could see the 
tense, still groups of civilians and un- 
iformed personnel that spotted the 
base quadrangle like sailors’ heads 
popping out of the sea after the Lex- 
ington had blown up. And he could 
see the thousands of cars stopped on 
the road leading up the mountain — 
their occupants all standing, necks 
upstretched, near the vehicles. 

They weren’t people. They were 
puppets playing a caricatural part. 
And he was a puppet too. Only, his 
strings dangled him in the center of 
the stage. But that didn’t make him 
different. It made his false anima- 
tion only more apparent. He tilted 
his head upward to find the master 
who was pulling the strings. 

Then, his neck straining, he recog- 
nized the power that was manipu- 
lating the troupe of wooden actors. 
It leered down on him from the zen- 
ith, a little to the south — a half orb 
of silver brilliancy that glistened in 
the luster of the already hidden sun. 
It was the same sparkle that had cap- 
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tured the imagination of men for cen- 
turies. And now he was out to cap- 
ture it to satisfy the imagination of 
men. 

But it was so far away! And there 
was so much nothing in between! 

The lift jerked to a stop and a 
spasm wracked his body. He tried 
to advance to the open hatch, but 
his legs moved only with the utmost 
effort. His entire body was quiver- 
ing and his face was feverish and 
sweaty and his scalp was something 
that had detached itself from his 
head. He tried to draw back in hor- 
ror from the yawning mouth of the 
monster. 

But he was in it! He turned to 
stare out the hatch. But it was bolt- 
ed! 

No! he screamed to himself. He 
couldn’t do it! 

But he had seated himself in the 
control chair without realizing it and 
his eyes were glued to the watch 
which was a part of the metal that 
covered his arm. 

Then he screamed. 

The deafening sound, reverberat- 
ing in the helmet, hurt his ears. But 
it was a pleasant pain and he scream- 
ed again — and again. He tried to 
bring a hand to his face to hide from 
view the buttons and switches and 
dials. But the plexiglass was in the 
way. He beat fists against the helmet 
and felt his throat convulse under 
the incessant, punishing screams. 

Then blackness surged over his 
consciousness. 



■fl^HEN they took Art Bronson 
’ ~ from the ship, night had al- 
ready closed in on the scornful me- 
tal behemoth. His state of shock had 
lessened somewhat and he was partly 
conscious as they pulled him from 
the space suit and placed him on a 
litter. The needle stabbed into his 
arm and his head lolled on the am- 
bulance-borne stretcher. 

He opened bis eyes and the leer- 
ing moon, shining through the side 
window of the ambulance, was the 
mocking thing that commanded his 
vision. 

Arlene was there. He hadn’t seen 
her, but he had sensed her presence. 
Then he felt her hand on his fore- 
head and closed his eyes, moaning. 
There was the impression of another 
needle slipping into his arm and un- 
consciousness surged out of the 
depths of his mind. 

But he didn’t want to be uncon- 
scious! He wanted to be fully in con- 
trol of his faculties so he would hear 
everything they would say to him. 
He had cringed enough! Now he was 
ready to face courageously an3rthing 
their reactions would direct them to 
hurl at him. Fighting the drug, he 
forced open his eyes . . . 

Sunlight poured through the win- 
dow and etched brilliant designs on 
the light green walls of the infirm- 
ary room. It was morning. And Ar- 
lene was still with him. 

Suddenly she was crying and her 
head was on his chest. Responding 
to no definite emotion, he let his fin- 
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gers play absently through her hair. 

“I couldn’t try to stop you,” she 
sobbed. “If you were going to call it 
off you had to do it yourself. Oth- 
erwise you would have hated me and 
yourself for the rest of your life. But 
I knew, darling — -I knew that if you 
really thought you couldn’t make it 
you wouldn’t take off.” 

A cough sounded at the door and 
Art turned to look at General Stan- 
ton. 

“Want to hear some sweet music,” 
the general smiled, walking to the 
public address system loudspeaker 
above the bed. “We hunted like hell 
for it yesterday before we realized 
the damned thing must have slip- 
ped frequency.” 

He turned up the volume. 

A rapid sequence of dits and dahs 
filled the room. 

“Translated,” the general laughed, 
“it means: 

“ ‘MOON CONQUEST ACHIEV- 
ED BY THE UNITED STATES.’ 
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“The first broadcast from Mare 
Nubium . . . Incidentally, Werzler 
says the next time you put the Chris 
down, try to get it closer to the 
near edge of the landing area. Makes 
dismantling less of a job.” 

Incredible realization flooded 
through Art’s mind as he felt a start- 
led expression play on his face. 
Scratching further into the nearly 
hidden channels of memory, he smil- 
ed .. . Of the entire twenty-four 
hours, shock had released his con- 
scious mind only for one fleeting mo- 
ment — when he had blasted off from 
the moon. The memory was vague, 
but it was a positive one. 

“I’ll be ready for that hop next 
week,” he said, smiling at Arlene. 

Proof that the jaunt was feasible- 
had already been established. Now 
Art Bronson wanted to see how it 
felt to walk on that piece of land 
two hundred and forty thousand miles 
away. 

THE END 
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F ond parents-to-be wishing for 
a boy always get a girl — and 
vice versa. The immutability of 
this sexual “law" may be changed 
eventually in light of some recent 
experimental work. Ordinarily, in 
mammals particularly, the sex of 
the unborn child is fixed almost 
from the moment of conception. 
In lesser creatures scientists have 
had some success in producing a 
given sex at will by chemical means. 
However there has been a suc- 



cessful experiment of a pregnant 
opossum, in which the sex of the 
unborn young was altered from in- 
itially female to male by means of 
injections of the estrogen hormone. 

That the experiment worked with 
mammalian life shows that there is 
a possibility that it mdght with 
humans. The future may enable us 
to select the sex of the children 
we wish to rear — and by scientific 
means. 



* H: 
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Orion was something new in science fiction 
magazines; it printed stories about aliens and 
passed them off as the truth— which they were! 






E must die. It will look 
like an accident.” 

‘Shouldn’t we take him 
back with us?” 



“We are far from through here. 
Don’t tell me you are developing a 
sympathy for these miserable crea- 
tures?” 
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“Impossible. I merely assumed 
■he might be of some further value 
in our great crusade.” 

“He must die.” 

Max Field was listening at the 
door. He moved back so he could 
breathe again. Those dozens of little 
wounds in his chest and on his arms 
and neck stung like fire. His amiable 
young features were tense but re- 
signed. This was the end, period . . . 

Outside the little cabin an owl 
hooted. It was a lonely sound. But 
it was a familiar earth sound, and 
it brought a lump to his throat. 

If only there was some way to 
outwit them. But he had thought of 
everything; apparently so had they. 
That window, for instance, was 
shuttered and bolted from outside. 
A sudden noise would bring them 
in here in no time. The back wall 
was up against a cliff. There was 
no outside door in this room. 

He was supposed to be drunk, 
befuddled. But he hadn’t drank 
any of the champagne. In that, 
at least, he had outwitted them. 
He was to die. No question about 
that. The only question remaining 
was — how. 

He sat down on the edge of the 
bed and pulled out the little note- 
book he’d been, at odd moments, 
scribbling the whole story in. Force 
of habit, perhaps. Max was a science- 
fiction writer. He flipped through 
the pencilled pages. Worth money, 
this story. He smiled ironically. Yet 
who would read it, much less be- 



lieve it. 

Somebody might, he decided. He 
would hide it somewhere in this 
room. Maybe slip it through a crack 
in the flooring, a few pages at a 
time. 

He pulled out a stub of pencil and 
added that final shuddery scene. 
Alice. Alice . . . 

Outside, the owl- hooted. 

* >K 

TT started, as so many stories do, 

with my phone ringing. I was eat- 
ing cigarettes and pounding out a 
cover novel for Gizmo. If there is 
anything that gripes me where I 
live it is some joker calling me up 
when I’m busy producing and — 

“Hello. Yeah. This is Max Field, 
the science fiction writer. And while 
we’re on that subject, I happen to 
be—” 

“I am Wallace Starr.” It was a 
funny voice. Funny-strange. It 
sounded a little like rubbing two 
pieces of sandpaper together. 

“Really?” 

I pushed out my current Camel 
and sneaked in a few pecks at the 
old Underwood. So sandpaper-voice 
was Wallace Starr. Maybe I was 
supposed to turn handsprings. 

“You don’t know me,” the heck- 
ler went on, “but I am very familiar 
with you and your work. I have an 
important project in mind. A new 
monthly science fiction magazine to 
be called Orion. I need a good as- 
sistant editor. You were suggested.” 

“Orion,” I said. 
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“Yes. My book will feature a com- 
pletely new approach. We will buy 
only the best material, and each 
story will concern itself with the 
constellation Orion and its various 
systems. All material will be corel- 
lated to this end. How does this 
strike you?” 

“You won’t find it so easy pin- 
ning the best writers down to Orion,” 
I grinned. “Writers like Swain and 
St. Reynard and Ric Planter like 
elbow room.” 

“Orion is vast and complex. One 
hundred and seven solar systems, to 
be exact. That should provide ample 
elbow room.” 

I whistled. “Ought to. But what’s 
the idea?” 

“Novelty, Mr. Field. I have 
studied the imaginative magazines 
closely and it occurs to me that they 
are already beginning to specicilize. 
One of them uses highly technical 
stories, another adheres to stories 
of other planets in this system. 
Orion will link each story with all 
the others in it. Instead of a hun- 
dred interpretations of the life pat- 
terns of Orion we shall have but 
one. Of course casual stories we buy 
will have to be revamped to fit in.” 

“That’s where I come in,” I 
guessed. 

“Exactly. But don’t you feel that 
we will wind up with a fascinating 
psuedo-history of Orion, and that 
such a magazine would create a fur- 
ore with its realistic slant?” 

“I guess so.” 



It tasted like my first olive. But 
Wallace Starr was obviously burn- 
ing with enthusiasm. He sounded 
just a little like a crackpot. A rich 
crackpot, maybe. 

“It will be hard work, Mr. Field. 
But rewarding. Are you prepared to 
accept my proposition?” He spoke 
like a man who means business. 

I hesitated. It is well-known that 
the mortality rate among new fic- 
tion magazines is high. I had writ- 
ing contracts to fill, I was doing 
okay. Editing a monthly is a full- 
time job. 

“About salary — ” I hinted. 

He named a figure that made my 
hair curl. What could I say but, 
“When do we start. Boss?” 

QTARR wasn’t like any editor I’ve 
^ known. He wasn’t like an editor 
at all. He wasn’t much like anybody 
I’ve known. Which puts him in a 
class all by himself. He was brown 
and thin and had peculiarly big 
eyes, like a grasshopper’s. 

He spent so much money get- 
ting started I figured he wasn’t long 
for this racket. But he did have a 
knack and the first couple issues, 
while not wildly successful, went 
over well. 

One morning he called me into his 
office. From the tone of that dry 
voice of his I knew I was in for it. 

“What’s all this?” he buzzed, rat- 
tling a manuscript in front of me. 
From the cheap yellow paper I knew 
it was the lead novelette of the forth- 
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coming issue. Ric Planter was one 
of our top writers and also a very 
bad boy. Ric loved to put an editor 
on the spot, bless his little pointed 
head. 

“Didn’t he change that ending?” 
I asked. The tic in my left eye 
started up. I had never had this 
twitch until the first time I saw 
Starr. I think it was something about 
those eyes of his. Every time I 
looked at him . . . 

“He changed it all right!” Starr 
hissed. “He turned the Kiriki into 
villains. When their benevolent plan 
to spread patterned contentment 
throughout the circle of outer planets 
was just taking hold he had the 
semi-civilized Green Ones rise up and 
destroy their jx)wer by smashing 
their means of telepathic communi- 
cation.” 

“How could he do that?” I cluck- 
ed. 

“Supersonic wave interrupter of 
some kind.” 

I hadn’t meant that, and some- 
how I couldn’t help grinning. Trust 
Ric to latch on to the Kiriki vulner- 
able pjoint. The Kiriki, as Starr had 
outlined them, were highly commu- 
nal. Like our ants, only very much 
more advanced. They depended on 
this intricate pattern of inter-com- 
munication, mind with mind, for 
their very existence, since each Kir- 
iki was by birth fitted to perform 
only one basic function in their com- 
munal society. Their ingenious 
“Army of Patterned Contentment” 



was helpless, when reduced by the 
adaptable Green Ones to individuals. 

“Will you please stop laughing,” 
Starr rasped. “This hack writer of 
yours has outraged the history of 
an ancient, noble race!” 

“I didn’t get a chance to read 
his revision,” I defended myself. 
Starr had grabbed it off my desk 
as he went through. “I told Planter 
the Kiriki were good guys, not bad 
guys.” 

“Good guys, bad guys!” Starr 
cried. “How naive can we be. Let 
us hope that our readership is on a 
different intelligence level, other- 
wise our great plan will fail miser- 
ably.” 

TT was the way he said it, and I 

don’t think he meant to. He was 
mad and the fact that my dialog 
had lapsed to comic book levels gave 
him the idea, perhaps, that I was 
too dumb to worry about. There 
had been other hidden meanings be- 
hind other things he’d said or done. 
My subconscious mind was working 
on it. 

“What plan is that?” I ventured 
mildly. 

“Never mind! Get busy on this 
— this libel." 

My left eye twitched. “Okay. I’ll 
change it myself. I know Planter’s 
style. By the way, when am I get- 
ting that secretary you promised me? 
My desk’s flooded. I need a girl 
bad.” 

“Ah, yes.” It was supposed to be 
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a smile, I guess. “Very soon. Mean- 
while, kindly fill out this form.” 

I took it without comment and 
went back to my office. This made 
altogether the fifth form Starr had 
dreamed up for me to fill out. Must 
be some weird complex he had, want- 
ing to know what color socks I pre- 
fer and if my mother kept goats. 

Anyhow, I grinned, as I grabbed 
up the phone and dialed Ric Plant- 
er’s number, it gave Starr ideas for 
my Christmas presents for the next 
twenty years. 

“Yeah,” Ric’s sleepy voice yawn- 
ed. “It’s me. What a head.” 

I passed the beef on to him, good. 
“Shut up. Max,” he yawned. “I 
was just having a little fun.” 
“Fun-schmun. It’s my job!” 
“Come off it, Maxie. Okay. Tell 
you what. The first outline you 
sent me about the Kiriki and their 
habits isn’t nearly complete enough. 
Have that boss of yours dream up 
a more complete dossier, just for 
little ole me. I like those Kiriki, 
they’re such smug, heartless devils.” 
“Listen, Starr’s hot for them. 
He’ll buy anything glorifying the 
Kiriki. They’re his little dream- 
babies.” 

“Sure, sure. Here’s what you do, 
Maxie. Get Starr to make me out 
a complete dossier on them, but com- 
plete. You know me. I like to use 
the little out of the way touches like 
what color they paint their toenails. 
I’ll give him some stuff that will 
curl his eyebrows. Okay?” 



“No more tricks?” 

“Cross my cast-iron heart.” 
“Okay, Ric. But remember, Ric 
rhymes with tic.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Never mind.” 

''T^HE moment Alice walked in my 
office I knew she was for me. 
I guess every guy has a girl all built 
up in his imagination, a girl who is 
and has everything he likes. Alice 
Corey was mine. Soft blue eyes, lots 
of brown wavy hair, a little well- 
shaped nose, and let’s just say the 
rest of her was well-shaped, too. It 
was all there, including a lot of hard 
to define details of speech and man- 
ner that were exactly right. Maybe 
it was chemical, or maybe it just 
added up to every dream I’d ever 
had about my ideal girl. 

“My name is Alice Corey,” she 
said, with soft violins in the back- 
ground. “I understand you need an 
editorial secretary.” She went on 
briskly, when I found myself 
speechless, “I worked two years with 
Tower Periodicals in London and — ” 
“You’re hired,” I said. 

“But those other girls waiting out- 
side?” 

“Would you please inform them 
that the job’s filled — Alice?” 

I had to deal with the boss about 
Alice. He didn’t like her. She was 
too pretty, he thought. Couldn’t be 
efficient. He went over her back- 
ground with a fine-tooth comb. He 
found fault with most everything 
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about her. But I stuck to my guns. 
He had his Kiriki. Alice was mine 
and I was damned if I would leave 
her out of my sight. She filled my 
working hours with golden sunshine 
and my nights with platinum 
dreams. 

“What’s more, she was efficient. 
And she would work until twelve 
the night before a deadline without 
a murmur. She was diffident about 
having dinner with me, first, but as 
time went by we spent many an 
evening together, strolling in the 
park listening to the carousel or sip- 
ping chocolate sodas at Howard 
Johnson’s. Alice didn’t talk much, 
but she was a good listener. I must 
have told her everything I had ever 
thought or done during those eve- 
nings. 

I was in such a sublime spin these 
days I forgot to worry about Wal- 
lace Starr’s peculiarities. The ques- 
tions that had sprouted in my sub- 
conscious began to fade. I did what 
I was told. So, strangely, did Ric 
Planter. I supplied him with a de- 
tailed outline which Starr made up 
about the Kiriki. That wasn’t 
enough so we sent him another, 
with even more details. 

He kicked through with story 
after story about the Kiriki. Big 
dramatic stories, and in each one 
the Patterned Contentment boys 
were built up higher than in the 
last. 

Starr purred like a kitten. He 
raised Planter’s word-rates and my 



salary. 

Orion caught on. 

npHE fans loved the idea of a 
psuedo-history of a whole con- 
stellation of systems. The Kiriki, 
with their breathtaking crusade of 
contentment, sweeping over system 
after system until finally it outdis- 
tanced Orion and tentacled out from 
their home system into deepest 
space ... It captured the imagina- 
tion. Where would it end? 

Eventually we hit Lije magazine, 
with a big spread. The slicks went 
after Ric Planter, but Starr had 
him tied up with an iron-clad con- 
tract. After all, the conception was 
Starr’s. And I could see why he 
wouldn’t let Planter hit the slicks. 
Because he could not dictate their 
policies. Only in Orion could he ma- 
nipulate the strings from behind. 
The Kiriki were his babies and they 
must follow his pattern. 

The night before our anniversary 
issue went to press it happened. 

I had left Alice on her doorstep, 
just off the Drive. It was almost 
midnight, a blazing hot July night. 
Everybody and his dog was out for 
a breather. The Drive was alive with 
young lovers, old lovers, and dog 
lovers. 

It hit me. In my hurry to get 
away from the office I had neglect- 
ed to check with Starr about a last 
minute cover change. Starr hadn’t 
been in all day. The printers would 
be closing the forms first thing in 
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the morning and -I had let the change 
go through without Starr’s okay. 
Starr never came in until eleven. 

I found a Whalen Drug Store and 
phoned Starr. No answer. I called 
the operator and found out the line 
was temporarily out of order. 

On impulse, I snagged a cross- 
town bus. I had never been to 
Starr’s, never been invited or par- 
ticularly wanted to visit him. He 
lived in a loft not far from Third 
Avenue. 

It was an ordinary type build- 
ing of ancient vintage. It would 
never cop an Oscar for beauty, nor 
did it smell from Chanel No. 5. I 
made my way up in the half-dark 
from one landing to another with- 
out enthusiasm. I don’t know just 
what it is about musty office build- 
ings, after they’ve been darkened 
and bedded down for the night; it 
isn’t anything calculated to cheer. 
Six flights, and no elevator after 
eight. 

I could see right away that Starr 
loved to be alone. Most of the upper- 
floor offices were empty. My mind 
snagged hold of some creepy ideas 
as I mounted those stairs. I thought 
about Starr’s odd ways, his odd 
voice, for that matter. As if he had 
a machine down in his throat, a talk- 
ing machine designed by a clever 
somebody who had once heard a 
human voice. About how hepped 
Starr was on the Kiriki, how pain- 
stakingly he had drawn' them. He 
talked about them as if they were 



real. Of course, being a science fic- 
tion writer myself, I understood that 
brand of wackiness, or thought I 
did. 

I rapped on his door. 

There was light pushing out under 
his door so I knew he must be there. 
It was noisy inside, which was why 
he hadn’t heard me. I bent my ear 
closer. What a noise! It sounded 
like a bullfrog-grasshopper duet. 

I banged on the door again. No 
answer. 

I tried the doorknob. It turned. I 
was half in when I stopped cold. 
This I did not believe. Put it on 
a book jacket and label it Edd Car- 
tier and I’ll buy it. 

I blinked to make it go away 
but it wouldn’t. I whimpered. So it 
was — what my mind had been half- 
suspecting for months, and laugh- 
ing at itself even as it suspected — -it 
was true! 

'T'HE Thing at the machine was 
a giant insect. Ten feet high, 
at least. It was brown-green and 
had lots of claw-like appendages. 
The most terrible thing about it 
was its familiarity. I had surveyed 
it critically on half a dozen of our 
cover originals. 

I had quibbled with our artists 
about it. Not horrible enough, I 
had said. Well, it was. It was hor- 
rible . . . 

It was busy with that machine, 
making noises into a cone and twist- 
ing dials and knobs with its many 
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appendages. The noises it made 
were carefully inflected. Speech, in 
fact. It was talking into the cone, 
which absorbed the sounds, and 
transmitted them^ — where? 

My shoes were glued to the floor. 

The Thing finished talking, snap- 
ped off the machine, turned. It saw 
me. 

It yelled and tried to duck out. 
It moved in a blur. Seven pairs of 
claws flexed out and grabbed for 
me. Some of the weaving cilea touch- 
ed me. I screamed at the sting, like 
a dozen raking barbs, tearing my 
clothes and me. 

I made the hall, yelling. 

But I couldn’t reach the stairs. 
It got me. It pinned me over the 
elevator shaft. I bent back further 
and further so those tentacles 
couldn’t rake my face. Those criss- 
cross insect eyes- were cold as ice, 
emotionless. The barbs made ready 
to tear me to rags. 

I shrieked and let myself fall. 
First I didn’t think to save myself. 
Better a clean jolting death than 
those hundreds of needle-like cilea. 
But my hands grabbed involuntarily 
for something. They 'caught the 
cable, clung to it. 

It was greasy. I went down fast. 
I wrapped my legs around k, which 
helped a little, straining to hold 
back. When I hit bottom I think 
every tooth in my head jarred loose. 
My legs collapsed under me like 
rubber. For a minute I blacked out. 



buzzing over my head snap- 
ped me up. I was 'a goner if 
I didn’t move, but fast. Sobbing, I 
wrenched my legs to a crouching 
position, and leaped down off the 
elevator. I dove for the front door. 
Then I was outside, gulping air, 
running like billy-hell for the Lex- 
ington subway. 

I didn’t know what else to do, 
so having put half of Manhattan 
between me and It, I telephoned 
Alice. I needed the sound of her 
voice. I needed her to stop me from 
shuddering. My tic was slowly jerk- 
ing my jaw out of alignment. 

She listened patiently while I 
dumped in dimes. 

“Max,” she asked when I had 
finished. “Are you sure you haven’t 
been eating benzedrine tablets?” 
“No! And I’m not drunk!” 
“'Where are you now?” 

“Some joint in Harlem.” 

“How long have you been in 
there?” She sounded suspicious. 

“Alice!” I groaned. “If you could 
only see me! My suit’s ripped in 
a dozen places. I’m all greasy where 
I slid down the cable and my hands 
are burned raw. I hurt.” 

“Poor boy,” she soothed. She was 
silent for a moment, then became 
her briskest self. “Listen, Max. We 
have to consider every possibility. 
This might be a self-hvpnotic il- 
lusion brought on by overwork. Re- 
member, you’ve seen these things on 
many covers and interiors, too. 
You’ve lived fictionally with the 
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Kiriki for a year. Consider that — ” 

“Nuts!” I yelled. “I’m going to 
the police!” 

“And spend the night in the drunk 
tank?” Alice queried severely. “Just 
who do you think will believe your 
story?” 

“I can take them to this loft.” 

“Think, Max! What will they 
find? Nothing! Even if it is true, 
do you imagine this — this Kirik? 
is going to be caught like a fish 
in a barrel? He has been spotted. 
Obviously, he will leave the loft at 
once.” 

She was so right, and I knew it. 
I groaned. 

“Who or what is this Thing?” 
Alice asked, but it was plain she 
only half-believed my story. 

“That’s easy,” I said bitterly. “I 
should have caught on months ago. 
It’s Wallace Starr. Starr is a Kir- 
iki.” 

T T.WING better sense than to go 
borne, I rented a cheap room 
on 125th Street. I didn’t sleep much. 
I paced and ate cigarettes. Very 
early next morning I woke up a 
cleaner on Third Avenue and bought 
a cheap uncalled-for suit out of his 
window. It was the most uncalled- 
for suit I ever did see, but it fit 
pretty well and made me decent. 

A quick coffee and I went up to 
the office. I bad given Alice strict 
orders not to come to work until 
I phoned her. I didn’t want her 
mixed up in this. Starr hadn’t liked 



•her from the first. Maybe he figured 
she might catch on to him better 
than me. 

I picked up a manuscript from 
the slush pile, called Challenge 0} 
the Slime People. The phone made 
me jump. 

“Morning, Maxie. This is Ric 
Planter.” 

“Ric,” I found myself blurting. 
“The most terrifying thing -has hap- 
pened! ” 

“Invasion of Kiriki, no doubt.” 

Planter had that way. You want- 
ed to wring his neck. Somehow, the 
way he said it, made me backtrack. 
I didn’t want to get the -horse laugh 
from him and all fandom. For the 
first time I asked myself, could Alice 
be right? Could it have been an il- 
lusion? 

“Listen, Ric, how does this sound 
for a plot? Suppose an alien, but 
alien, culture from the stars decides 
it wants to take over our system. 
They don’t want to just drop in on 
us. They dislike physical warfare 
because it isn’t orderly. Also they 
don’t want to kill- any of their num- 
bers, or their potential slaves. Also 
a sudden alien invasion might drive 
humans completely off their rocker. 

“So here’s what they do. They 
send down a secret fifth columnist. 
His job is to spread propaganda over 
the planet, to prepare humans for 
their advent, make them amenable 
"to this alien culture. Of course he’s 
to build them up in human minds, 
make them think their cosmic crus- 
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ade is benificent and noble. How 
would he start?” 

“Buy a newspaper. Buy ten.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances, 
sure. But wouldn’t it be hard to 
slyly mention what great guys the 
Whoziz are in a daily newspaper? 
Any comment about his home folks 
would stick out like a sore thumb. 
No. It would have to be something 
less obvious. How about him buy- 
ing a science fic — ” 

A long thin shadow blotted the 
opaque glass door in front of me. 
The door opened. Wallace Starr 
stepped in. 

“Shall I get to work on it?” Ric 
asked. 

“Yeah. And make it good.” I hung 
up. 

Starr walked over to my desk. I 
picked up my letter opener. 

“You might have told me,” he 
preluded. 

“What?” 

“The changes naturally. I spent 
three hours at the printers last 
night. Didn’t get home until after 
two.” 

T TE stalked into his office and 
slammed the door behind him. 
Then I phoned the printers. 

“Lemme talk to Corky,” I told the 
girl who answered. 

“Mr. Corkendahl is not here,” 
her Brooklynese voice trilled. “Mr. 
Corkendahl is home in bed, on ac- 
count of he spent half the night 
rechanging some changes for Mr. 



Starr.” 

“Was Mr. Starr there last night?” 
“Why yes.” 

“Sure?” 

“Mr. Corkendahl informed me he 
was here until almost two. Mr. Cor- 
kendahl is not in the habit of pre- 
varicating, Mr. Field.” 

I hung up in a daze. If Wallace 
Starr was definitely not in his loft 
ipartment at twelve-thirty last night, 
then ... I rang up Alice. No answer. 
I rang her every fifteen minutes 
until she did. 

“Where were you?” I demanded. 
“Why, Max.” She sounded piqu- 
ed. “All right, I’ll tell you. I was 
up at Wallace Starr’s apartment.” 
“But he’s here!” 

“I know. I waited until he left. 
Then I went up to the loft. I told 
the janitor I worked for Mr. Starr 
and he let me in. I went over the 
place with a fine tooth comb. Max, 
there’s simply nothing there to get 
excited about. He’s quite neat for 
a bachelor. Everything very prosaic 
and natural, except for that big 
amateur radio of his.” 

“Amateur radio?” 

“You know. Amateur sending and 
receiving. Mr. Starr is a ham.” 
“H-ham?” I swallowed hard. 
“Alice, you’re right. I’m going off 
my rocker.” 

“Just overwork,” she protested, 
soothingly. “You take your science 
fiction too seriously. What you need 
is a nice vacation, away from the 
office and everything that even 
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smells like work.” 

“Til do it,” I said meekly. Right 
then a thought hit me. It had been 
simmering in my mind for a long 
time. Now it exploded into words. 

“Alice — let’s make it a honey- 
moon!” 

She gasped. “Max, are you sure 
you’re well enough?” 

“Am I? You’re just what the doc- 
tor ordered to put me back on my 
rollers. Will you marry me, Alice? 
Please?” 

“Yes, Max. Whenever you say.” 

told nobody where we were 
’ ~ going for our two weeks’ 
honeymoon, least of all Starr. He 
grumbled for a while, then kicked 
through with a nice fat check for 
a wedding present, along with a 
bottle of good champagne. We hop- 
p>ed in a rented jallopy and headed 
north along the river. 

There was a pale round moon 
overhead and as we got out of the 
city and night came on it brighten- 
ed and made a glowing path on the 
water. After while we left the main 
road and headed into the Cat.skills. 
At last we dipped down into a deep 
little glen where there w'as a cosy 
two-room cabin I’d often rented be- 
fore when I had a tough writing 
assignment that demanded absolute 
solitude. 

There was no one within miles. 

We unloaded the car like a couple 
of kids. I had practically bought out 
a delicatessen. Then Alice started 



fussing around the cabin, putting 
away my fishing tackle and hang- 
ing up some curtains and pictures 
she had picked up at Woolworth’s. I 
kept on pinching myself to believe 
she had really married me and mar- 
veling how every little thing she did 
suited me perfectly. 

“Hungry, darling?” 

“You said it!” I made a tentative 
bite at her ear, grinning, but she 
eluded me teasingly. 

I uncorked the champagne, man- 
aged to spill my first glass, then 
decided I was too hungry to bother 
with it now. We ate cold dhicken 
and all kinds of fixings. Outside the 
night lay deep and warm. The moon 
shimmered on the evergreens. 

I got up from my chair and went 
•to Alice. 

Now' she wanted that kiss. She put 
up her lips. 

I kissed her. 

The world rocked. 

A buzzing noise sounded behind 
me. It made my blood crawl, be- 
cause it was familiar. I jumped back 
from Alice just in time. 

“No,” I moaned. “No — Alice!” 

But it happened. 

I imagine that I’m the only man 
who ever kissed his bride on their 
wedding night, then watdhed her 
turn into a monstrous bug before 
his eyes . . . 

!)S SK Jic 

O UTSIDE the owl hooted. 

Max Field tossed aside his 
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notebook and pounded his knee with 
his fist. God! To have seen that 
happen! To sweet little Alice! 

His dream girl. But naturally. 
She had been too perfect, actually. 
She was designed for him, perhaps 
only a clever illusion clothed in flesh 
by his own imagination. At any rate 
she was the reason for him filling 
out all those forms. To discover just 
what he liked in every department. 
To give them a pattern for “Alice”. 

They were cute. Even to the point 
of having Starr pretend to dislike 
her. When Starr pretended to poke 
carefully into her background, that 
was enough to prevent Max from 
doing just that. Because actually she 
had no background. It was phony. 

That phone call he had made to 
Corky. The girl who answered. That 
could have been Alice, using a heavy 
Brooklyn ascent to cover her voice. 
She had been so convincing he 
hadn’t bothered to check back later. 

Now, the two of them were in the 
kitchen planning his death. “Science 
Fiction Editor Accidentally Killed 
in Mountain Retreat. Bride Strick- 
en.” Then the grief-stricken bride 
would carry on in his place. Orion 
was going great guns now. It really 
didn't need Max Field. And with- 
out him their propaganda machine 
could move forward all the faster — 
forward to the day when the Kiriki 
cosmic crusade moved down into 
this solar system. The Patterned 
Contentment boys would take over. 
Whose pattern? Kiriki, of course . . . 



The kitchen door opened slowly. 
Max tensed. 

It was — Alice. 

She wore that clinging black lace 
negligee he had bought in an ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue shop. 

“Max.” 

He stood up stiffly, staring. 

“Change, damn you! Change!” 

“Why, Max,” she pouted. “Don’t 
you love me any more?” 

It was intended to drive him 
nutty, maybe to suicide. 

“You should have drunk the 
champagne,” she said softly. “It 
would have been easier for you. 
Would you like a drink' now?” She 
held out a glass. 

All of a sudden he wanted that 
glass more than he had ever want- 
ed anj'thing in his life. Even Alice. 
It was the end of the line, the drop- 
ping off point. He couldn’t take it 
any more. Not Alice — like that. 

He w^alked over to her and took 
the glass. He lifted it to his lips. 

OMETHING slapped the glass 
out of his hand as the window 
behind them shattered inward. Alice 
flashed an angry glance at the face 
in the window, then moved quickly 
back into the kitchen. 

“Ric!” 

Max’s bewilderment changed to 
sudden hope. 

“Hurry!” Planter cried. “Get 
through this window!” 

Max dove through while the writ- 
er yanked him by the elbows. Max 
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was shivering and sweating at the 
same time. But the cool night breeze 
helped a little. 

“W-where in the billy-hell did 
you — ” 

“Come from?” Ric finished. 
“Been on Starr’s trail for weeks. 
Had this thing figured out for some 
time, even before you tipped me off 
on the phone that day. I followed 
Starr here. Been watching and wait- 
ing.” 

He was wearing a fish-basket and, 
incongruously, it was filled with 
bombs. He handed some to Max. 

“Start heaving. Aim for the kitch- 
en door before they close it.” 

He tossed a handful of the bombs 
into the room. Max followed suit. 
Inside, the bombs broke, letting out 
a pungent gas. 

“What is it?” 

“Insecticide,” Ric grinned. “More 
potent than DDT. Those outlines 
Starr made out furnished the clews. 
It should do it.” 

“Won’t thej^ get out the kitchen 
door?” 

“Uh-uh. I sealed it up proper. 
It and the window.” 

The door between the rooms slam- 
med shut but not before half a 
dozen bombs had got through. Ric 
slammed the shutters to. They wait- 
ed. 

“If it doesn’t kill them it’ll put 
them to sleep for hours. Basically, 
from Starr’s dossiers on the Kiriki, 
they have all the vulnerable jx)ints 
of our grasshoppers. And fire will 
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destroy them utterly. I’m afraid we 
can’t take chances, so this cabin will 
have to go. Match?” 

^ I 'HEY watched it burn down to 
the last slab of stilted-up plank- 
ing. Max stared down at the two 
small charred remainders of the Kir- 
iki advance guard and shuddered. 

On the road back to New York, 
Max said: “Do you think they’ll 
try it again?” 

“The Kiriki? Not for a while. 
Like you said, they dislike war. 
They like it the easy way.” 

“Propaganda. Invasion of minds. 
Well, two can play at that. We’ll 
keep Orion going — only we’ll print 
the real story. We’ll make men de- 
test and despise the Kiriki so that 
any feelers they send down will 
send them hopping to the furthest 
end of space. Maybe we can get 
somebody started on that telepath- 
ic wave interrupter of yours, too. So 
if they do land we can cut them off 
from each other. We’ll work on this 
reverse propaganda hard.” 

iMax jerked his eyes back on 
the road and put his foot on the 
gas hard. Sure he would work, work 
to save his sanity, too. 

It wasn’t going to be easy to for- 
get a lost dream — a dream that had 
lived and breathed and promised a 
lifetime of patterned contentment. 
It would take a lot of mental weld- 
ing to hold back the horror of that 
kiss. 

But he would try. 




THE MISCHIEVOUS TYPESETTER 

by I¥oel Loomis 

They say that man is the master of any machine 
he can devise. But whoever coined the phrase didn't 
know about this linotype— with a mind of its own . . . 



T he judge reared back. High- 
Pockets waited. “In my opin- 
ion,” his honor began a little 
ambiguously, “a linotype operator is 
very near the bottom of the scale 
of humanity. There is only one per- 
son who stands beneath him. That 
is the poet.’’ The judge’s eyes turn- 
ed full on High-Pockets, all seven 
gangling feet of him. “You,” the 
judge said ominously, “are both.” 
High-Pockets waited in dread. He 
had a premonition that this wasn’t 
even going to be a nice jail sentence 
where he could meditate and reflect 
on his strange power over linotypes. 
This was going to be the workhouse. 
The situation was desperate indeed. 

“You profess to be a barnstormer 
and a student of mechanical na- 
ture.” The judge smiled sarcastical- 
ly. “I can offer you an unusual op- 
portunity for research. As an old 
proofreader, I occasionally help out 
on the Daily Xcws, and it has come 
to my attention that there is a lino- 
tj'pe on the Xews known as Xo. 7 
that recently has begun to misbe- 
have. Without apparent reason, it 
has become almost useless.” 

High-Pockets cringed with the 
impact of the knowledge that His 



Honor had once been a proofreader. 
The traditional enmity between 
proofreaders and operators, High- 
Pockets perceived, was about to be 
judicially resolved. So he cringed. 
He was very sad. 

“Suppose you go up there and 
try your wizardry^ on X'o. 7,” His 
Honor suggested. “In the meantime, 
thirty days su.spended sentence. If 
you’re back here before your time 
is up. it will be sixty days. And if 
there is drunkenness connected with 
it.” he said, looking disdainfully at 
High-Pockets’ red nose, dt will be 
ninety. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, your honor,” High-Pockets 
mumbled, but he was thinking of 
other things. He had been sentenced 
to work at his trade. That meant 
contact with proofreaders, and High- 
Pockets bristled. But the bristling 
subsided rapidly, as High-Pockets, 
simulating a grateful smile from 
long habit, realized with a sickly 
feeling that for perhaps the first 
time in his long career, a proof- 
reader had had the complete and 
final word, and High-Pockets did 
not dare to answer back. . . . 

They spotted High-Pockets com- 
ing across the composing-room of the 
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It qII happened in the space of a few seconds. They had been about 
to set the machine in operation ogain when suddenly there was the 
sound of on angry rumble and a stream of molten lend poured forth* 
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Daily Xeivs when they saw a red 
nose following an eccentric orbit up 
among the fluorescent lights. High- 
Pockets didn’t exactly duck the 
lights. When he came face to face 
with one, his incredibly tall knees 
limbered up and he sort of weaved 
under it. 

The union chairman met him with 
a handshake. “High-Pockets Jones,” 
he said, grinning, “Dean of Barn- 
stormers and Wizard of the Lino- 
type. I know you from your pic- 
ture. Can you really make a lino- 
type stand up on its hind legs and 
talk?” 

“Well,” High-Pockets said in a 
modest, booming voice, “I will ad- 
mit that's one of my more difficult 
stunts.” 

'"T^HE chairman guffawed, and 
they steered High-Pockets to 
the slip-board. “I can put you on a 
week's stretch.” 

High-Pockets stopped as if he had 
walked into a brick wall. “No!’’ he 
boomed. "Can't do iti Haven't 
worked five da_\s straight in twenty 
3'ears.” 

“But look, High-Pockets. Look at 
it this wa\'. You're an old-time 
barnstormer, aren’t you?” 

High-Pockets winced. 

“Well,'’ the chairman said diplo- 
matically, “there’s not as much call 
for barnstormers as there used to 
be, but — " he said it quickly — 
“here's a new field. It needs a good 
barnstormer as much as they ever 
did.” 



High-Pockets listened intently. 

“This poor guy has to sit on No. 
7. That’s the linotype nobody can 
do anything with. The poor devil 
had to lay off because she pretty 
nearly drove him crazy. Now you 
are the guy who can make a lino- 
type behave.” His voice was per- 
suasive. “Won’t you help this guy 
out for a few nights?” 

For twenty years it had been 
High-Pockets’ unbroken rule not to 
hire out for more than a day at a 
time. “Short-term contracts,” he in- 
sisted. But now — well, tht world 
was changed. Maybe this was to be 
the future of barnstorming — taming 
machines instead of foremen. If so, 
it meant he still had a place in the 
world. And to fulfill that destiny he 
would even accept a whole week’s 
work. He took off his rain-wrinkled 
coat with a sigh. 

He was waiting for time to be 
called when Arturius Wickware, the 
linotype machinist on the News, 
came up to him with short, minc- 
ing steps and a scowl that undoubt- 
edly was a habit. “Are you the guy 
that has such wonderful control 
over a linotype?” he demanded. He 
wouldn’t give High-Pockets’ the sat- 
isfaction of looking up at him. He 
scowled at High-Pockets’ breast- 
bone. 

High-Pockets was solemn as he 
stared over Arturius’ head. “I get 
along well with them.” He smiled 
gently then. “Somehow a linotype 
always does what I want it to do,” 
He looked down and saw the crowd 
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around him and decided he owed 
them an explanation. “My theory 
is that any piece of machinery is 
electrified by some force that I rail 
personal electricity. I don’t exactly 
know what that is but it seems to 
bind the piece of machinery as a 
whole. I think maybe it’s a nega- 
tive charge, and I think most men 
are charged positively with that 
same force, so that men get along 
well with machines. Opposite poles 
attract, you know.” 

Arturius Wickware sputtered, but 
now High-Pockets had te go on. 
“Sometimes a man comes along who 
happens to be negatively charged, 
and he can’t handle a piece of ma- 
chinery at all. But now I — you see 
this scar in the middle of my fore- 
head -” he removed his faded hat, 

“I was struck by lightning on a 
freight train out in Utah, and I 
think it multiplied my ‘personal’ 
electricity potential a lot — maybe 
millions of times — so machinery 
just ha% to do what I want it to, 
because it wants to do it. You see?” 

There was an odd silence; then 
the chairman spoke. “Old No. 7 
started acting up when they built 
the first uranium pile south of town 
here, but it realh' went bad when 
it was hit by lightning that followed 
down the ventilation pipe two 
months ago.” 

High-Pockets’ blue eyes opened 
wide. “Maybe its negative field was 
reversed by some stray rays from 
the pile, and then when the light- 
ning hit it, it intensified the field 



so that the machine is now strong- 
ly positive. You know how it is.” 
he said earnestly. “A body illumi- 
nated by ultraviolet light becomes 
positively charged, and even a hot 
body becomes positively charged by 
what they call thermionic emmis- 
sion. Vifell, that’s okay. A linotype 
is exactly like a woman. It has a 
soul — if you know how to reach 
it.” 

Old Arturius snorted so loudly 
the electric relay on No. 7 made 
contact and the heating switch 
came on with a clatter. “You can 
work on No. 7 tonight,” he said ac- 
idly. “Let’s see if it’s got a soul.” 
He turned on his heel and stamped 
back to his bench. . . . ' 

It never occurred to High-Pock- 
ets to doubt his success with No. 7. 
He carefully hung his ten-year-old 
coat in an empty locker and made 
sure the pint of bourbon was safely 
in the inside pocket of the coat. 
Then he walked into the compos- 
ing room and over to N.o. 7, and 
stood for a moment looking her 
over. He frowned. “It’s almost as if 
she was laying her ears back and 
getting ready to snarl at me,” he 
said wonderingly. 

“She’ll snarl,” said Arturius at 
his back. “She’ll bite, before the 
night’s over.” 

High-Pockets tried to look amus- 
ed. “I’ll have her setting type by 
herself before lunch time,’’ he pro- 
mised. 

T TIGH-POCKETS got the lowest 
chair in the composing-room, 
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to brin^ his arms down near the 
keyboard. His nose was still red 
and he weaved a little in the chair, 
but he began to fold in his arms 
until his hands were over the key- 
board. 

The first take went smoothly. 
High-Pockets could feel a clash of 
wills, but he was slow and careful. 
He set two more takes, and noth- 
ing happened, so he began to -relax. 
His third take was a short piece of 
telegraph copy for the second edi- 
tion. He put it in the copy holder 
and then decided to get a drink of 
water. He ran into some friends 
and they spent five minutes around 
the fountain before the foreman 
came by. 

High-Pockets w-ent back to the 
machine. He sat down and got his 
arms tucked in, then reached for a 
slug with his name on it and start- 
ed to put it in the stick. Then he 
frowned and rang the bell for the 
machinist. 

“Somebody’s playing tricks on 
me,” he said.’ “Who’s been work- 
ing here?” 

“Nobody but you,” Arturius said 
nastily. 

High-Pockets licked his lips. “I’d 
swear I didn’t set this take.” But 
Arturius looked intensely satisfied 
and went away. Thoughtfully High- 
Pockets took the type out of the 
stick and put his take slug on it 
and went to the dump. When he 
sat down again he shook his head 
and rubbed his eyes before he went 
to work. “No. 7 musta set that take 



herself,” he muttered, “but that’s 
not according to union rules.” He 
said it without actually believing 
it. 

He got along all right until nearly 
lunch time. By then, he was dry 
again, and he got a long take of the 
next day’s editorial and stuck it in 
the copy board, then went to the 
fountain, and finally decided to go 
to the wash-room and smoke a cig- 
arette. 

When he got back to the machine 
he picked up a take slug and pulled 
back the' slug-stacker — and then 
he froze tight. 

High-Pockets looked a little 
scared. He licked his lips and took 
the stick out of the machine. It was 
a long take, about ten inches of 
type. He laid it across his knees 
and compared it with the copy. It 
checked. He read it over upside 
down. Not a single error. 

“Well, I didn’t set it, anyway,” 
he muttered. “I couldn’t possibly 
set an okay proof, the way 1 feel.” 

Somewhat resignedly he took the 
type to the dump. 

The dump-man looked at him. 
“Turning ’em out pretty fast. What- 
ta you think this is, a piecework 
town?” 

High-Pockets looked chastened, 
but said nothing. 

He went to the copy desk. There 
was nothing now' but want ads. He 
got a take and then he had a bright 
idea. He put the want ads on the 
copy board and went for a drink 
of water. He was dry again, anyway. 
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He took plenty of time, and then 
came back and confidently picked 
up a take slug. 

But he got a jolt when he looked 
at the stick. It was empty. 

High-Pockets nodded wisely- ‘So 
it doesn’t like want ads any better 
than anybody eke,” he said to 
himself. “Now, that’s a dirty 
shame.” 

He got all folded in and started 
to operate. But at the first letter 
he touched, the keyboard belt broke. 
He called Arturius and had it fixed, 
and tried again. The mats jammed 
up in the chute. 

He cleaned them out and then 
started carefully hitting one letter 
at a time. But the very first one 
came to the starwheel, and rang 
the bell again. “Star-wheel spring is 
loose,” he said. “She won’t bring 
the mats down.” 

Arturius looked at him with a 
scowl that bore the heavy responsi- 
bility of the entire world, and then 
without a word sat down to fix it. 
He stood by while High-Pockets 
tried again. The line finally was 
filled and High-Pockets sent it in 
and started on the second line.- 

“Wait a minute,” said Arturius. 
“You didn’t get a slug.” He opened 
the vise. “Short-line stop is out of 
adjustment,” he growled. “What’s 
the matter with this machine, any- 
way?” 

High-Pockets looked w o r ried. 
“Maybe she don't like want ads,” 
he said. “Maybe I better set this 
take somewhere else.” 



Arturius grunted. High-Pockets 
went to No. 8. He set the want ads 
with one eye on No. 7. He was 
quite sober now. 

''T^HE copy cutter wasn’t looking 
when High-Pockets got back to 
the desk, and High-Pockets did 
something he’d never done before in 
his life. He “worked the hook” — in- 
stead of taking want ads, he very 
quietly took a piece of minion, and 
then looked around guiltily to see 
if anybody noticed. 

He wound his way back to No. 7 
and got all set. Arturius was gone. 
High-Pockets by now realized that 
he was up against worthy opposi- 
tion. If he had reached No. 7’s soul, 
he had stirred it the wrong way. 
From now on he would be extreme- 
ly careful. 

Things went all right until after 
the cast. The line went up to trans- 
fer — and there it stuck. High-Pock- 
ets sighed and rang the bell. Artur- 
ius came, but the scowl on his face 
was diluted with self-satisfaction. 

He started to lock the spaceband 
lever, but when he touched the 
latch, the spaceband lever went ov- 
er with a crash and the line of mats 
spilled out in the intermediate chan- 
nel. 

High-Pockets sighed noisily and 
got up. Arturius was using some un- 
complimentary language, and the 
gleam of satisfaction was all in 
High-Pockets’ eyes now. 

They picked up the mats, and 
Arturius pulled out the clutch lever 
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to let the machine finish its revolu- 
tion. But it stuck on ejection. The 
clutch grabbed and chattered. He 
threw the clutch lever in and went 
around behind. He backed the ma- 
chine by hand and hammered with 
the ejector lever. The slug wouldn’t 
come out. 

He came back, looked at the 
knife, looked at the ejector blade, 
examined the mouthpiece. “This 
mill is nuts,” he said in his sourest 
tone, and added some explanatory 
remarks that verged on redundancy. 
He held up the ejector lug while 
High-Pockets pulled the clutch lev- 
er and let the machine go on over. 

Arturius had to loosen the mold- 
cap to get the slug out. Then he 
stood back for High-Pockets to sit 
down. But by this time High-Pock- 
ets had awakened. He looked hard 
at the copy and whispered to him- 
self, “Oh-oh. no wonder. We've got 
society. Don't blame her. " He told 
Arturius he had to get a drink. 
When he came back. Arturius was 
gone, and very quietly High-Pock- 
ets went over to No. 8 and set the 
type. 

His next take was a nice piece of 
telegraph on green copy paper. “She 
ought to like this, " High-Pockets 
thought, but his face had a wonder- 
ing look. 

He put the copy in the holder and 
got ready to massage the keyboard. 
But he’d just got his arms folded 
up and his fingers stretched out 
when the mats began to drop into 
the assembling elevator. They drop- 



ped with perfect timing. The as- 
sembling elevator filled and High- 
Pockets’ eyes began to gleam. “She- 
’ll have to wait for me to send the 
line in.” he thought. But old No. 7 
wouldn’t be denied. The elevator 
went up, the line went in, the ele- 
vator came down, and mats started 
dropping again. High-Pockets got 
up and went to a window. He leaned 
out and breathed the crisp night air. 

When he got back the take was 
finished. 

He got the second take of the 
same story and went back to the 
machine. He put the take in the 
copy holder and then, out of habit, 
he looked at the stick. It was al- 
ready half full of DToe. He was 
almost afraid to compare it with his 
copy, but he did. 

.'\fter he checked it, he got up 
and went to the locker room. No- 
body else was there. He pulled the 
pint bottle out of his coat pocket 
and without hesitation violated an- 
other strict office rule — he took a 
good, long, healthy drink of bour- 
bon. 

He wiped his lips and came back. 
No. 7 was still running over. He 
looked at the type. There was a 
guideline that said “Third .\dd — 
Nazi Werewolves.” High-Pockets 
turned on his heel and went back 
to tlie locker room. This time he had 
two drinks, and when he finished 
he weaved a little more. 

“Monkeying with souls,” he mut- 
tered, “is dangerous business.” 
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T TE was thankful the story had 

-*■ only three takes. First he 
thought he would dump the third 
take in the metal pot, but when he 
picked it up it was so hot that even 
he, with calloused finger-tips from 
handling hot slugs for twenty years, 
couldn’t hold it. So he dumped both 
takes and turned off the motor, 
then went to lunch. 

That is, he borrowed a dollar 
from the chairman and started for 
the restaurant. But he passed a sa- 
loon on the way, and decided he 
was more in need of a drink. 

When he got back he had a little 
trouble with the fluorescent lights. 
They weaved when he weaved, and 
it took some rather delicate naviga- 
tion to beat them to the punch. It 
was fortunate that the light tubes 
were fixed securely in their sockets, 
and fortunate that the foreman had 
gone into the office to check the 
time cards. 

When High-Pockets got back to 
the copy desk, he was pretty fuzzy 
around the edges. He looked over 
his first take as soon as he got be- 
hind the desk. Then he gave a re- 
lieved sigh. This was Editorial. No. 
7 wouldn’t be so fussy — he hoped. 

He got four paragraphs through 
before he ran into trouble. Then 
some mats jammed up at the top 
of the assembler entrance cover. 
High-Pockets started to ring the 
bell, but decided not to. He could 
dig it out himself. He’d had enough 
trouble with Arturius for one night. 

He opened the entrance cover, 
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and a hundred mats fell down over 
his arm and onto the keyboard with 
an ominous tinkle. Their weight de- 
pressed some twenty keys, and the 
power drive immediately began to 
function, and the mats from those 
twenty channels dropped in twenty 
curving streams on the keyboard, 
which depressed still more keys and 
made more mats drop, and in about 
two minutes No. 7 had poured fif- 
teen hundred mats into High-Pock- 
ets’ lap. 

He did one thing before he rang 
the bell. He brushed the mats off 
the copy holder and looked at the 
rest of the paragraph. It ended, 
“ — and the blame for Pearl Har- 
bor thus lay at the door of the 
White House.” 

High-Pockets got up, shedding 
mats by the hundreds. Arturius 
came, looking as if he were about 
to detonate. Half the operators in 
the shop were there to enjoy the 
fact that at least there was one man 
who wasn’t afraid to have trouble 
with No. 7. 

Somebody chuckled and said, 
“Get a basket,” but High-Pockets 
knew it wasn’t meant for him. and 
nobly disdained a reply. He was 
muttering to himself, ‘T've heard 
these machines called a lot of things 
in my time, but this is the first 
one I ever saw that could justifiably 
be called a Republican.” 

The machinist was verbose, a lit- 
tle on the vicariously obscene side. 
High-Pockets helped him pick the 
mats off the floor, but it was al- 
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most an hour before they got the 
machine going again. 

When they did, High-Pockets 
went back to look at the slip-board. 
He studied it for a few minutes with 
a queer look on his face, then start- 
ed for the chairman. But halfway 
there, he changed his mind. No ma- 
chine had ever got the best of him 
before, and he’d been up against 
some tough ones. He was a barn- 
stormer, wasn’t he? ^ 

So he went back to the battle. 
But now there wasn’t any copy, so 
he wandered around with that queer 
look on his face, and finally wound 
up in the looker room where he de- 
cided he might as well kill the pint. 
He smoked . a cigarette and stuck 
his head out of the window into the 
fresh air. - 

■fl^HEN the pint was thoroughl}’’ 
’ ’ defunct he returned. The ma- 
chine was quiet again, but the stick 
was half full. He didn’t even look 
at it. There wasn’t any copy, but 
he took the type to the dump. 

The next take was copy for 
“Good Morning, Glory,” the paper’s 
star columnist. That seemed to go 
very well. No. 7 perhaps couldn’t 
quite make out what was happening. 
Well, that was nothing. !Most col- 
umnists were like that. 

Then again there wasn't any copy. 
A young fellow came down from the 
newsroom and spoke to the copy- 
cutter. “There’ll be a story down 
for the eleven-fifteen edition,” he 
sand. “ ‘Two Women Murdered.’ 



About a column.” 

The copy-cutter looked at the 
clock. “It’s eleven o’clock now,” he 
said. “Where is it?” 

“Just starting to write it Upstairs. 
We’ll get it down as fast as we can.” 
The copy-cutter grumbled. “Bet- 
ter have a make-over, then. We 
won’t have time to handle it.” 

But High-Pockets knew better. 
He poked his head over the desk 
and sneaked a look at No. 7. She 
was grinding away. High-Pockets 
went back to the dump and looked 
at the guideline of his stickful with- 
out copy. It said, “Two Women 
Murdered.” 

But nobody would ever give out 
a long take like that so near closing 
time. He looked again. He should 
have known. The balf-a-stickful 
was divided into thirds, carefully 
guided “First Add” and “Second 
Add”, and at the bottom of the last 
add was a turned slug and a line, 
“More to Come.” 

The copy tube swished, and a 
carrier thumped in the box. “Here,” 
the cony cutter said, “here’s a pre- 
cede on that atomic bomb explosion. 
You might as well set that while 
we’re waiting.” 

“Okay,” said High-Pockets, and 
in the now hazy recesses of his mind 
he made a mighty resolution: he 

would set this take himself; No. 7 
be damned. 

He went straight to the machine. 
Mats were dropping, but High-Poc- 
kets just raised his eyebrows and 
reached up and turned off the pow- 
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er. That would stop her. 

He got his copj' all fixed and his 
arms folded in, and then he unfold- 
ed one arm and turned on the power 
while his right hand hovered over 
the keyboard. Apparently No. 7 
didn’t quite know what to make of 
this new attack, and he was able to 
get several lines through before she 
figured it out. Then she seemed to 
sit back and get her breath, and 
High-Pockets, with a wide grin on 
his face, manipulated the keyboard 
fast enough to keep the machine 
hung so she wouldn’t get a chance 
on her own hook. 

But eventually he had a pileup of 
mats and had to miss a line. He was 
crestfallen. But strangely enough, 
she didn’t start in when he got the 
assembling elevator clear. He 
watched her out of the corner of his 
eye while he gingerly assembled the 
line, but nothing happened. He sent 
that line in and watched it go 
through without any disturbance, 
then he sat back a moment and he 
and the machine sized each other 
up. Still no mats dropped of their 
own volition. High-Pockets grinned. 
Maybe he was beginning to sober 
up. 

He set a line and sent it in, watch- 
ing. It justified and the pot came 
forward to cast. “Hmp,” said High- 
Pockets. ‘‘Who said she’s human? 
Sub-human, I call it.” 

Something happened when he 
said that. The second justification 
lever went up with a bang that 
shook the whole machine, and High- 
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Pockets reached for the clutch lever 
with his left hand. 

But he was so long he had to 
grab something with his right hand 
to balance, and just then the line 
delivery came back with a snap and 
smashed his right thumb. 

“Ouch!” said High-Pockets, and 
jumped up and then he swore and 
shook his hand. 

A minute later he sat down again 
with a determined gleam in his eyes. 
He tightened the vise-locking screws 
and leaned over to look at the line, 
down in the jaws, to be sure the 
mats were in alignment before he 
pulled the clutch. And just then 
the right hand locking stud came 
loose with a snap and spun clock- 
wise, and the cross-handle cracked 
him on the chin. 

High-Pockets took it like a man. 
He didn’t even swear this time. He 
got out of his chair. “I will see if 
that line is all right,” he muttered 
“If I don’t—” 

T TE tightened the screw, then he 
-*• got his head in under the in- 
termediate bar to look. And at that 
moment a gust of air blew a cloud 
of graphite out of the intermediate 
channel and filled his right eye. He 
was nearly blinded, but he didn’t 
ask for help. Very quietly he wound 
his way to the washroom. He 
cleaned his face and worked the 
graphite out of his eye as well as 
he could, and then, with a deter- 
mined look on his face, went back. 

Arturius reached the machine 
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about the same time he did, “What 
did you leave her on the cast for?” 
he barked. 

High-Pockets didn’t answer. 

Arturius indulged in some choice 
blasphemy with its direction divided 
equally between High-Pockets and 
No. 7. High-Pockets felt sorry for 
Arturius. He went to the locker 
room and determined to his satisfac- 
tion that the pint was still dead, 
then he came back. The boy had 
left some proofs on his machine. 
High-Pockets picked them up to 
scan them. Then he swore vigor- 
ously. “Proofreaders!” he sput- 
tered. “Comma chasers! Look at 
this!” he invited the world. “Put 
a hyphen in the word good-will. 
Marked a double e in employe. 
Changed thous-and to thousand'. ” 
He clenched his fists and raised 
them far above his head. “Give me 
strength!” he groaned. “Give me 
strength! On top of everything else, 
the proofreaders have to go nuts 
too.” 

He started for the proof room, 
clutching the proofs in one hand. 
His long arms swung as he weaved 
among the lights. He went in the 
door of the proof room and stood 
there a moment. His head was 
above the lights and for a moment 
he couldn’t see very clearly, but he 
demanded in his booming voice: 
“Who signed these proofs ‘R. M. 
S.’?” 

There was a stir in the proofroom, 
and then a man at the far end of 
the table got to his feet. “I did,” 



he said in thunderous voice. 

High-Pockets didn’t back down. 
“What the hell do you think this is 
— 1910?” he demanded, waving the 
proofs. “This is a newspaper, isn’t 
it, not a dictionary?” 

“Is it indeed?” said the man 
ominously, and High-Pockets 
thought he had heard that voice be- 
fore. He stared toward the man 
and his eyes began to focus and 
then he saw who it was. A gulp 
started in High-Pockets’ adam’s- 
apple and traveled visibly down the 
full length of his body to the floor. 
He opened his mouth but no sound 
came out. His eyes became glazed 
like those of a man walking in his 
sleep. 

“Your honor,” he said, at last, 
struggling to force words from his 
larynx and looking like a man in 
a very blue funk, “there are extenu- 
ating circumstances.” 

Then he seemed to awaken. He 
looked around him. Through the 
glass windows of the proof room he 
saw a makeup man pushing a turtle 
to the stereotype room, and this 
seemed to give him a little grip on 
reality. He turned back with a 
certain air of assurance, as if he 
was about to take things decisively 
into his own hands. But he looked 
into His Honor’s stern countenance 
and that assurance wilted visibly. 
High-Pockets retreated in confusion. 

Maybe No. 7 sympathized with 
him. At least she allowed him to 
correct the proofs without any trou- 
ble. High-Pockets even began to 
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feel that there was some feeling of 
friendliness flowing between them. 

He was working on his next take 
when he felt a presence behind him. 
He revolved in his chair, and he 
very nearly fell over when he once 
again faced His Honor, the Judge. 
His Honor had a long piece of past- 
ed copy in one hand and was wav- 
ing a proof in the other. “So,” His 
Honor said malevolently, “you’re the 
poet.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
“This.” His Honor waved the 
proof under High-Pockets’ nose. 
“You set this verse. It isn’t in the 
cop3' at all.” 

High-Pockets felt uneasy. “Let’s 
see.” He read aloud: 

“ ‘Th dawn in the woods. A 
gentleman slumbers 

Beneath the protection of wild 
cucumbers. 

The woodpeckers woodpeck, the 
rattlesnakes rattle, 

.And all the cockroaches prepare 
to do battle.” 

TTIGH-POCKETS gulped. He 
handed the proof back to His 
Honor: he revolved again and folded 
himself into the chair. He started 
to set type. Then he remembered. 
“Your Honor,” he said, “I had noth- 
ing to do with it. No. 7 did it.” 

His Honor, goaded by High- 
Pockets’ temporar\^ amnesia which 
looked very much like disrespect, 
exploded. “A machine! A machine 
did this?” 

High-Pockets sent in the line and 
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started another. 

“Are you imputing intelligence to 
a machine?” His Honor demanded, 
and No. 7 seemed to hesitate for 
an instant. “No machine on earth 
could compose such awful poetry 
as this,” His Honor thundered. 

No. 7 was casting. For no rea- 
son at all the plunger stuck in the 
bottom of the well and No. 7’s 
clutch chattered and shook the en- 
tire machine before High-Pockets 
shut off the power. High-Pockets 
revolved and looked at the judge 
and raised his eyebrows, then rang 
the bell. 

This time the machinist was en- 
tirely speechless. High-Pockets point- 
ed to the plunger. Arturius worked 
on it but couldn’t get it loose. He 
got a Crescent wrench. “Get hold 
of the first-elevator cam,” he said, 
“and back her up while I twist the 
plunger.” 

His Honor stood by, waiting to 
take up the battle with High-Pock- 
ets. 

High-Pockets got hold of the cam 
with a sardonic set to his lips. He 
yanked hard. No. 7 would find 
out w'ho was boss. 

But wheh he pulled, the screw 
holding the end of the second ele- 
vator starting spring came loose and 
the spring shot the screw into 
High-Pockets’ ribs with the force of 
a bullet. High-Pockets merely 
grunted. 

“Wait, I’ll take the drive clutch,” 
Arturius said, as if he was be- 
ginning to be concerned. 
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High-Pockets shut off the power, 
and Arturius took hold of the clutch, 
one hand on each end, and turned 
forward. 

The plunger started to lift. It 
came halfway up, and then the ma- 
chine suddenly rolled backward 
again, with the heavy plunger 
spring helping it. The clutch spun 
like a top. 

Arturius backed away holding the 
fingers of one hand. 

“Get hurt?” 

Arturius bit his lip. “No,” he 
said, “but pull that plunger pin be- 
fore I try it again.” 

High-Pockets pulled the pin, and 
Arturius got No. 7 off the cast. 
Then he went around to the front, 
took the controlling lever, and 
started to pull it out to finish the 
machine’s revolution. 

He saw a loose mat on the vise 
and reached for it with his left 
hand. At that instant his hand 
slipped off the controlling lever, 
and the first elevator head came 
down with a crash. 

But Arturius’ fingers were not 
there. He backed off and did the 
most thoroughly human thing he'd 
done in years. He thumbed his 
nose at No. 7. The judge looked 
skeptical. 

“Look out!” High - Pockets 
yelled. “She’s backing!” 

His long arms moved with as- 
tonishing speed. He practically 
snatched the judge up from the 
place where he stood and set him 
down again two feet away. And 



just in time, for a stream of silvery, 
molten metal rose in a wide arc 
from the vise-jaws of No. 7 and 
came down exactly where His Hon- 
or’s bald head had been. About 
three pounds of it descended to the 
floor and lay there hardening and 
smoking like an over-done pan- 
cake. 

Sweat popped out on the judge’s 
bald head. His Honor’s eyes were 
bulging. “She squirted hot lead at 
me!” he said accusingly. “Malic- 
iously and with malice afore- 
thought.” He pulled out a hand- 
kerchief to wipe his bald head. His 
hands were steady. “If that lead 
had fallen on me,” he said plain- 
tively, “it would have baked my 
skull. Why did she try to do that 
to me?” 

“You made fun of her poetry,” 
High-Pockets pointed out. With a 
certain amount of pleasure he re- 
flected that His Honor could hardly 
allege contempt, under the circum- 
stances. 

But his honor looked at High- 
Pockets with a new light in his 
eyes. “You may have saved my 
life,” he said thoughtfully. 

Arturius Wickware looked des- 
perate. ‘Tt can’t squirt,” he said. 
“The plunger pin isn’t in.” 

High-Pockets pointed to the me- 
tal on the floor. “It did,” he said. 

\ RTURIUS looked at No. 7 dour- 
ly and shut off the motor. 
“Please take No. 8,” he begged 
High-Pockets. It was the first time 
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he had said “please” in thirty years. 

High-Pockets was staring at the 
proof like a man in a trance. 

Suddenly he made half a dozen 
long strides to the machinist's bench. 
He laid hands on a twelve-pound 
sledge-hammer. He came back 
with it over his shoulder, and be- 
fore the horrified Arturius could 
utter a word, High-Pockets had 
gone to the rear of No. 7 and swung 
the sledge in one devastating left- 
handed blow that sheared through 
the ninth and tenth cams. Then 
he stepped to the right and crashed 
the hammer down on the pot-pump 
cam. 

He stepped back, breathing hard, 
the hammer over his shoulder. 
Pieces of cast iron tinkled to the 
floor. “Well,” boomed High-Pock- 
ets, “I guess I fixed it, didn’t I?” 

There was no answer. High- 
Pockets looked around. Arturius 
had quietly fainted. The judge 
looked horrified. 

They revived Arturius by the 
simple expedient of putting a screw- 
driver in his big hand. He opened 
his eyes and stared at High-Pock- 
ets and shook his head slowly, in- 
credulously. 

High-Pockets helped him up. 
“Don’t worry,” he said.' 

Arturius sputtered and almost 
detonated. “Don’t worry!” he 
snorted. “Five hundred dollars 
worth of cams busted up and he 
says, “Don’t worry!’” 

“It won’t cost that much,” said 
High-Pockets. “I’ll help you piece 
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the cams together. You can get 
them welded.” 

“No,” said Arturius. “I’ll get 
new ones.” 

“It won’t work,” said High- 
Pockets. 

“What won’t work?” 

“I did that to chastise the ma- 
chine. If it wants to be so inde- 
pendent, it will have to endure the 
penalties as well as enjoy the privi- 
leges. If you put in new cams, it 
will think it’s smart and go right 
ahead raising hell. But if you have 
the old ones welded and put back 
in, the welds, like scars, will re- 
mind No. 7 that she’s supposed to 
be a lady. As long as they are 
there, No. 7 will behave. I guar- 
antee it.” 

The judge wiped his bald head 
again. “I do believe you’ve got 
something there, Mr. Jones. If a 
machine assumes the right of self- 
determination, what would be more 
natural than to treat it as you would 
treat any other self-determining 
creature?” 

High-Pockets heaved a tremen- 
dous sigh of relief. He saw now 
that his stay in the city would not 
be terminated as a guest ■ in the 
workhouse. High-Pockets was very 
happy indeed. 

“How can you be sure?” Artur- 
ius demanded. 

“I’ll show you,” said High-Pock- 
ets. “Turn on the motor.” 

Arturius did. A strange tKing 
happened. No. 7 began to turn. 
She pulled herself off of the cast. 
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Somehow she broke loose the hard- 
ened metal on her vise jaws. It 
dropped to the floor in one big 
piece. She came to a normal stop 
and stood there obediently. 

“That’s utterly impossible!” Ar- 
turius .shouted. “It can’t even turn 
over — with those cams broken out.” 

“She’s chastened,” High-Pockets 
said gently. “All you have to do 
from now on is to be firm.” 



The judge came closer. “Mr. 
Jones,” he said, “I am beginning to 
believe that even a linotype opera- 
tor has a place in this modern 
world. Suppose we all three go out 
and have a drink.” 

High-Pockets turned off the mo- 
tor. “I heard you the first time, 
Your Honor, and I am happy to 
report that there are no extenuat- 
ing circumstances. Shall we go?” 



THE END 
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E verybody accepts the implied 
fact that the future of trans- 
portation lies in the air. And with 
the spreading’ out of cities into vast 
suburban areas it appears that there 
will soon be an unprecedented de- 
mand for moderate distance trans- 
portation. Right now the automobile 
fills the bill. But it wasn’t so long 
ago that the aviation enthusiasts 
were telling us that the light plane 
would -soon be as common as the car. 

This prediction hasn’t materialized 
and the reasons are clear. A plane 
is a crude machine, requiring lots 
of fuel, lots of care, a big landing 
space, considerable skill to operate 
and it’s fundamentally costly. 

Therefore the airplane is simply 
not the answer to the needs of the 
future. And since anti-gravity de- 
vices seem to be of the same order 
as squaring the circle, it looks like 
we’ll have to think of something 
else. 

Actually the transportation pro- 
blem has been solved. Practical op- 
erating helicopters do exist! The 
question that bothers us is this: why 
hasn’t a cheap effective helicopter 



been made popular? 

The rotary blades of a helicopter, 
providing absolute safety, ease of 
operation, and convenience, make 
straight up-and-down flight possi- 
ble. Yet the helicopter can travel at 
high speeds forward and backwards. 
Nothing is as easily maneuverable. 

It is about time that the engi- 
neers and manufacturers of helicop- 
ters get on the proverbial ball and 
start a powerful campaign to get 
these inevitable machines into ac- 
tion. They’re coming, we know that. 
But why not now? 

The military and naval authorities 
are putting them to all sorts of uses. 
Rescue teams, doctors and others 
who must work in isolated areas 
find them invaluable. Of course they 
cost money, but that’s mainly be- 
cause they haven’t been mass pro- 
duced. 

The time is coming, and it's not 
far off, when the need for helicop- 
ters is going to make the builders 
sit up and take notice. Let’s get 
into the act now. These versatile ma- 
chines will occupy the same position 
the family car does now. 
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H igh altitude physiological re- 
search is important today. It 
has formed the groundwork on 
which the science of “space medi- 
cine” is based, but it is by,, no means 
a new idea. Biological research on 
high altitudes dates back to the 
1870’s when the science was founded 
by Paul Bert, a French physiologist 
who might be called the father of 
aerial medicine. 

This ingenious experimenter spent 
most of his life determining the 
effects of air pressure and aerial 
conditions in general upon organisms 
— including human beings. His fam- 
ous treatise on “Barometric Pres- 
sure-” remained for a long time the 
Bible of high altitude research. 

He discovered in particular one 
very important fact which may 
greatly influence some day, whether 
or not Man will be able to colonize 
a planet! This is the fact that men 
are able to breathe in and survive 
in greatly reduced air pressures so 
long as the pressure of the oxygen 
in that reduced air is at least one- 
third to one-fifth the original pres- 
sure. Consequently men can breathe 
pure oxygen at pressures as low as 
one-fifth of atmospheric. 

Paul Bert was not a theoretician. 
He believed in putting his ideas to 
the test, and ono of his famous bal- 
loon flights — conducted by volunteers 
naturally ! — became the initial high 
altitude attempt. 

In 1874, after the Franco-Prussian 
war, Bert arranged a balloon ascen- 
sion with three tech^iicians carrying 
with them for the first time, bottled 
oxygen! Their instructions were to 
record exactly the physiological sen- 



sations they experienced with in- 
creasing altitude, and eventually to 
take the oxygen wheai they felt the 
need. 

The flight started out inauspicious- 
ly because shortly after the ballooii 
arose, two of the three men begaia 
taking some of the oxygen— a play 
which was to prove fatal. Ballast 
was dropped and the balloon arose 
rapidly. The balloon reached the 
altitude of twenty-six thousand feet, 
and the men breathed oxygen 
through the crudely constructed 
masks they wore. They noted their 
sensations of dizziness, lack of clear- 
headedness, and the general lassitude 
they felt. 

Two of the men became uncons- 
cious and the balloon started to drop 
down after attaining its maximum 
height of 27,000 feet. But it drop- 
ped much too slowly, and the oxy- 
gen had run out. Fortunately one 
experimenter remained alert and was 
able to release the gas valve. This 
saved his life. The other two men 
died. 

This tragic flight however dem- 
onstrated the value of breathing 
oxygen at high altitudes and had 
sufficient of the life-giving gas been 
carried no tragedy would have en- 
sued. 

Paul Bert conducted other experi- 
ments of a similar nature, laying the 
foundations of what was eventually 
to become the necessary science of 
high altitude physiology. Bert re- 
ceived many awards and even today 
his name is referred to in technical 
publications. What would he think 
of today’s fantastic progress if he 
could come back . . . ? 
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so MANY WORLDS AWAY... 
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Horning's married life was unbearable so 
he sought peace in another dimenlion. But was 
his past somehow linked with other worlds? . . . 



I T was nearly four o'clock in the 
windowless basement laboratory 
when Horning screwed tight the 
last connection. 

He straightened, shrugged the 
kinks from his back and shoulders, 
and wiped his hands clean on a wad 
of waste. Crossing to the battered 
desk in the corner, he pushed back 
Margaret's picture, got out pen and 
paper, and wrote briefly: 



Dpar Myrtle, 

It’s time we faced facts. I 
}7ever should, have married you after 
Margaret died. My work means 
everything to me; I can’t give it up. 
But you detest the whole business of 
being a scientist’s wife. Knowing 
how you feel about the “shame” of 
divorce, I won’t ask you to let me 
leave you legally. There’s a, better 
way out. By the time you read this. 
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I’ll either have breached and bridged 
the space-time continuum to another 
plane, or I’ll be dead. In either 
case, you’ll be happier with me gone. 
My patent royalties and insurance 
will take care of you as long as you 
live. 

Good luck, and I’m .sorry it didn’t 
work out. 

Raymond. 

Hcrning weighted -the letter down 
in the center of the desk. Then, 
pushing back his chair, he picked 
up Margaret’s picture. 

She .'iTiiled up at him as always, 
so real the sight of her brought a 
tightness to his throat. When he 
closed his eyes, he could almost hear 
her voice, rippling with gay. gentle 
laughter. He felt her lips on his . . . 
her dark, silken hair against his 
cheek. 

Only iMargaret had lain in her 
grave for three years now . . . 

Horning drew a quick, shallow 
breath. Sliding the photo from its 
frame, he tucked it into the breast 
pocket of his shirt. 

Back at the workbench, he heaved 
up the bulky transdimensional regis- 
tration unit, strapped it on and ad- 
justed the scanning scope to the 
proper angle against his chest. Dial 
by dial, circuit by circuit, he check- 
ed the light-loop's control panel. 

Everything was ready. 

This was the moment he’d worked 
for . . . the great gamible^ the final 
test. Not even Myrtle could stop 



him now. 

Palm slick with sweat, he gripped 
the master switch and shoved it shut. 

Purple light flared in the tubes 
set in the light-loop’s door-like metal 
frame. The blank wall behind it 
took on the familiar translucent 
glow. 

Horning opened the intensifier 
channels and increased the alpha and 
gamma readings. 

The light turned silver. The wall 
behind the framework disappeared. 

~r TORNING stepped onto the ramp 
that led up to the frame. In 
the humming stillness he could hear 
the sound of his own heartbeat, 
drumming faster and faster. The 
sharp, chlorine-ilike smell of ozone 
filled the air. 

For an instant, then, he hesitated, 
acutely con.scious of an uncontroll- 
able trembling. Sweat drenched 
him; the sour stench of it cut 
through the ozone. 

He thought: Maybe they’re right. 
Maybe I’m crazy to think I can cross 
the barrier between the worlds. 

Upstairs, the front door slammed. 
The house echoed with the thud of 
heavy footsteps. 

Myrtle’s footsteps — 1 

Horning sucked in one final, des- 
perate breath and stepped through 
the light-loop’s frame. 

It was so simple, really. Just like 
going out a doorway, into a limitless 
expanse of shining silver plain. He 
felt no pain, no shock, not even 
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slight discomfort. 

Swiftly, sikillfully, he adjusted the 
transdimensional registration unit’s 
dials. 

Light flickered on the scanning 
scope’s screen, a shapeless blur. 

Horning twisted the focussing 
knob. The blur resolved. A scene 
took form. 

Taut with excitement. Horning 
stared for the first time into another 
world. 

The place was an apartment, he 
decided. But what an apartment! 
It shimmered like a modernist’s 
sparkling dream. The decor was 
brilliant, unique in style. Metal and 
plastic combined in sleek, functional 
forms. 

Nor was this all. A man stood by 
a table, back to the .screen, mixing 
a drink. While Horning watched, he 
restoppered the bottle and stepped 
out a door to the ri.qht. 

Horning frowned. He had a 
strange feeling, somehow, that he’d 
seen the man somewhere before. 

Shrugging it off, he lined up the 
crosshairs on the screen with infin- 
ite care and switched the projector 
drive to high. 

Before his very eyes, the shining 
silver plain dissolved. The shadowy 
walls of the room on the screen 
rose about him. Furnishings ap- 
peared in misty outline. 

Horning pressed the reintegrator 
button. 

The walls lost their shadow. The 
furnishings took on solid form. 



Horning came to rest with a heavy 
thud, sprawled in the center of the 
floor. 

Behind him, there was a stir of 
sudden movement; a choked exclam- 
ation. 

Before he could turn or regain 
his feet, a man’s tight voice clipped, 
“Don’t move — or you die!” 

Horning froze. “There’s no need 
to be frightened,” he said quickly. 
“I’m merely a — a traveler. I’ve 
come here from another plane — ” 

“I understand perfectly! ” the voice 
snapped back. “I happen to be an 
authority on such matters. That’s 
why I say — if you move, you die!” 

Horning’s spine prickled. Just 
as he’d had the feeling he’d seen 
the man on the screen before, now 
it came to him that the voice, too, 
was strangely familiar. 

T)EHIND him, shoes scraped the 
floor. Fingers probed warily at 
his pockets, his belt, his armpits. 
Then they went away again and the 
voice said, “All right. Now take off 
that outfit.” 

Wordless, wooden-fingered. Horn- 
ing unstrapped the transdimensional 
registration unit’s harness. 

“Get up!” the voice commanded. 

Horning obeyed. 

“Now sit down on that lounge in 
front of you, with your hands on the 
arms.” 

Horning crossed to the divan and 
turned around. For the first time, 
he faced his captor. 
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It was the same man Horning had 
seen on the screen. He stood poised, 
cat-footed, back against the gleaming 
metaloid wall. An ugly, snub-nosed 
pistol of strange design was in his 
hand. 

And his face was Horning’s face. 

Homing went rigid — shocked, half 
unbelieving. 

“Down!” rapped his counterpart. 

Horning sank numbly to the seat. 

“Who are you? Why did you come 
here?” 

Some of the numbness left Horn- 
ing. Cold anger came in its place. 
“Why ask me?” he lashed back. 
(I thought you knew all the an- 
swers.” 

The man’s knuckles whitened on 
the pistol. “I want the truth!” 

Horning laughed. Of a sudden he 
felt bold and reckless. “I told you 
the first time. I came from another 
world, a different plane — ” 

The gun moved in a flat, incisive 
gesture. “I know all that! The 
parallel worlds, the Worlds of Tf’. 
Parmenides and his theory of the 
Eternal Now. The idea that life’s a 
book with an infinity of pages; that 
every event automatically creates 
coexisting planes, one for each pos- 
sible outcome — ” Horning’s captor 
broke off. “But why? What drove 
you to cross the barrier?” 

Horning shrugged. “It was Myr- 
tle — ” he began wryly. 

The other started; fell back a 
step. “Myrtle — ?’’ 

“My wife. I wanted to leave her.” 

“You mean — you breached the con- 



tinuum for no better reason . . .?” 

Horning laughed curtly. “For my 
part, I found it a very adequate 
reason.” 

For a long moment the other 
stared at him. Then, abruptly, he, 
too, laughed. The snub-nosed gun’s 
muzzle lowered. 

“You amaze me,” his captor chuck- 
led. He bowed. “Permit me to in- 
troduce myself. I’m Doctor Ray- 
mond X. Horning.” 

“My coexisting counterpart on this 
plane — ?” 

“Of course. The alter ego is 
bound to serve as a focal point when 
you cross the barrier.” The man 
pocketed his gun and walked over to 
the table. “Let me mix you a drink. 
After such an experience, you need a 
pickup.” 

T TORNING leaned back, studying 
-*• the other obliquely and trying 
to fathom the sudden change in his 
attitude. 

Too, he still marveled at the simil- 
arity between them. They were so 
alike they could pass as twins, he 
decided. Identical twins. The only 
difference between them lay in de- 
tails of expression — the sardonic 
twist to the other’s mouth; the chill, 
penetrating gleam in the deep-set 
eyes. 

His counterpart handed him a 
glass. “You amuze me, my friend. 
But I’m afraid you don’t realize the 
full implications of what you’ve 
done.” 

“Such as — ?” Horning queried, 
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sipping at the drink and finding it 
good. 

“Such as the fact that interdimen- 
sional transit is not only a logical 
impossibility, but a very practical 
menace.” 

Horning frowned. “Why?” 
“Because it puts two identical per- 
sonalities on one plane.” The man 
with Horning’s face dropped into a 
chair and hunched forward. “Take 
our own situation as an example. 
You’re married to a shrew, a terma- 
gant. You want to leave her.” 
“Yes.” 

“I, on the other hand, have a 
young and charming wife who holds 
a considerable fortune in her own 
right. Consequently, it would be 
ever so much to your advantage to 
switch places with me.” Horning’s 
counterpart brought up one square- 
knit hand in an expressive gesture. 
“What’s to prevent your murdering 
me and moving in?” 

Horning nodded slowly. “I see 
what you mean.” 

“I’m convinced it’s actually hap- 
pened a few times already,” the 
other asserted. “Though of course 
it’s not generally known. Fortunate- 
ly, we’ve never worked out the prin- 
ciple on this plane.” He paused to 
drink, then set down his glass. His 
eyes narrowed thoughtfully, and he 
nodded in the direction of the trans- 
dimensional registration unit. “Just 
how does it work. Doctor? I've al- 
ways wondered where my own ex- 
periments went wrong.” 

For a moment Horning hesitated, 



then shrugged. “See for yourself.” 
Kneeling, he unsnapped the unit’s 
back plate and exposed the circuits. 
“The registration dials are set with 
my own world as zero. You pick up 
others in the scanning scope as you 
go, within the limits of the project- 
or drive. After that, it’s just a prob- 
lem of reintegration.” 

Beside him, the man who was his 
coexisting self craned. “So that’s 
it! I never dreamed it could be so 
simple.” 

“I used a light-loop to help break 
through the barrier,” Horning ex- 
plained, sketching out a hasty dia- 
gram. “It helps to increase the pow- 
er output — ” 

“Of course.” The other was down 
on the floor now, probing into the 
unit’s workings. “I’ve developed all 
the component elements at one time 
or another, but when it came to com- 
bining them properly, I always man- 
aged to miss out.” 

~r TORNING rose and drained his 
glass. “Well, you kiiow now,” 
he observed. “For my part. I’m 
ready to start work on some other 
project, now that I’ve gotten to this 
world.” 

“I was afraid you’d say that,” the 
other Doctor Raymond X. Horning 
remarked. Straightening, he snap- 
ped shut the back panel of the 
transdirectional registration unit. 
“But .... it’s not easy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Horning’s counterpart got up. “I 
mean you can't stay in this 
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world. You’re going to have to leave 
again.” 

‘‘To. leave — I” Horning turned 
sharply. 

“Yes.” Beneath the blandness of 
the other’s manner, a new note rang, 
grim and unyielding. “As I pointed 
out, interdimensional transit’s a log- 
ical impossibility. There’s no way of 
integrating two identical personali- 
ties, two selves of the same man, 
into a highly organized society such 
as this one.” 

“And for a reason like that you’d 
try to force me out — ?” Horning 
took an angry step forward. 

But his counterpart jumped back, 
out of the way. His hand darted to 
his pocket, whipping out the snub- 
nosed pistoil. 

Horning came to an abrupt halt. 

The blandness was gone from the 
other’s face now. The deep-set eyes 
were cold, the sardonic lines set. 

He said: “There’s another reason. 
Doctor. I like my life; I like my 
wife. And I’m afraid the temptation 
to relieve me of both might prove 
too great for you.” 

“You’re being absurd,” Horning 
snapped. “Not to mention insult- 
ing.” 

“Am I?” His counterpart smiled 
thinly. “I doubt that, my friend. 
You see, we’re one, really. Though we 
live on separate planes, we both feel 
the same drives, the same tensions, 
the same impulses.” 

“You’re talking nonsense!” 

“No nonsense, Doctor.” The pis- 



tol in his counterpart’s hand was 
very steady. “Given the proper pres- 
sure, a strong enough motive, I 
know that even I could kill. In your 
situation. I’d certainly feel justified 
in murdering you. So I have no in- 
tention of giving you the chance to 
make me your victim.” 

“So — ?” snapped Horning. 

“So, you’re going to leave now,” 
his coexisting self answered bluntly. 
“You can be thankful I’ll even let 
you go alive.” He gestured with the 
pistol. “Strap on your unit. And be 
assured I’ll have no hesitancy about 
shooting you if I have to.” 

Horning clenched his fists, caught 
up in a churning sea of fury. “So 
help me — ! ” 

The gun centered on his belly. 
“I’ll give you till I count ten,” his 
counterpart clipped tightly. 

Horning bit down hard. Pivoting, 
he hoisted the transdimensional reg- 
istration unit from the floor and 
strapped it into position. 

“In case you have any foolish 
ideas of coming back, let me warn 
you that I intend to set up a force 
barrier around this place,” the man 
with his face observed with grim 
malice. “If you try to breach it. I’ll 
kill you on sight.” 

Wordless, still seething. Horning 
switched the projector drive to re- 
verse. 

The room grew shadowy about 
him. His counterpart faded. 

Horning pressed the disintegrator 
button. 
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/^F a sudden, room and counter- 
part were gone. Once more 
Horning stood alone in the vastness 
of the shining silver plain. His head 
throbbed dully; he felt incredibly 
tired and drained. • 

For a moment he almost consid- 
ered going back to his own world 
. . . back to Myrtle. 

But nightmare memories of the 
empty, bitter life they’d led rose 
up to steel him, all hatred, conflict, 
tension ... so different from the 
happiness of the other days, the 
days with Margaret. 

Margaret ... He touched her pic- 
ture, still safe in his pocket. 

There were other worlds — an in- 
finity of them. Somewhere, some- 
time, he’d find the one world he 
sought. 

Again, he turned the transdimen- 
sional registration unit’s dials. 

Light flashed on the scanning 
scope’s screen. Stiff-fingered, Hornr 
ing focussed. 

Here the scene was one of bleak 
desolations, painted in a hundred 
drab shades -of grey. A murky sky 
pressed down on sullen hills, thick 
underfoot with powdery, ash-dry 
dust. Seared shafts that might once 
have been trees thrust up here and 
there like skeletal fingers. In the 
foreground rose the crumbling cor- 
ner of a ruined building, base buried 
deep in rubble. 

A man crouched there — ragged, 
bone-gaunt, grey as the shattered 
walls at his back. He clutched a 



club in one claw-like hand, and the 
strain of utter panic, despair, stood 
out in every taut, harsh-drawn line. 

Before the man, hemming him in, 
ranged a dozen great, six-legged, 
wolfish beasts of a fearsome genus 
Horning had never seen before. 
Snarling, slavering, they crowded in 
closer and closer, huge fangs bared. 

With a chill of horror. Horning 
flipped the magnifier across the 
scanning scope’s screen. 

The beleagured man’s face leaped 
up at him, sharp and clear. 

“No—!” Horning choked. “No!” 

For the other’s fear -blanched face 
was his face, too . . . the face of 
another coexisting self, doomed to 
live and die in this grey, desolate 
world. 

Even as Horning cried out, one 
of the great wolf-things sprang. 

The man jerked back and lashed 
out with his club. The beast fell 
short, battered down. 

But in the same instant, another 
of the creatures lunged, from the 
other side. Its hideous, slashing 
fangs closed on the man’s club arm. 

The impact bore the man to his 
knees. Before he could recover, a 
third of the wolf-things was at his 
throat. Blood gushed, a sharp scar- 
let accent in a world of grey. 

Horning squeezed his eyes tight 
shut in a frenzied effort to shut 
out the horror. Spasmodically, he 
spun the transdimensional registra- 
tion unit’s dials. 
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Again there was a flicker of light. 
Hands still atremble, Horning focus- 
sed on it. 

A new world came alive before 
him. 

''T^HIS time, the scene was laid in 
what appeared to be a cheap 
cafe. A throng of loungers lined the 
bar set against the far wall. But 
their shabby clothes were of a cut 
and material unknown to Horning. 
The grimed, poorly-executed murals 
struck a note of jangling discord, 
as if even the arts here were keyed 
to a different plane. 

In the foreground, a man gone 
flabby with fat slumped on his arms 
at a table, a bottle half full of green- 
ish liquor before him. 

A sudden commotion stirred at the 
far end of the room. The loungers 
milled and drew back. 

Four men in sack-like purple uni- 
forms pushed through the crowd 
with cold arrogance. Their features 
had an oriental cast, and they car- 
ried drawn swords of strange de- 
sign. 

The first of the quartet came 
abreast the table in the foreground. 
Stepping aside, he gestured contemp- 
tuously towards the man slumped 
there. 

The other three troopers swag- 
gered up and jerkd the man bodily 
from his chair. 

For the first time. Horning saw 
the sodden man’s face. 

Again, as in the other worlds. 



it was his own. 

Now, the fat man shook his head 
bleari'ly, as if trying to blink the 
haze of drink from his eyes. 

The leader of the four uniformed 
men slapped him savagely, first on 
one side of the face and then the 
other. 

Horning’s coexisting self sagged to 
his knees. 

The leader of the men in purple 
kicked him in the stomach. 

Horning’s counterpart vomited. 

The men in purple laughed and 
threw their prisoner down at full 
length on the floor with all their 
might. Then, catching him by the 
feet, they dragged him bodily out 
of both drinking house and range of 
the scanning scope’s screen. 

Shuddering, Horning stared off 
across the shining silver plain. Of a 
sudden he had no heart for search- 
ing through other worlds; knew that 
he would not have till time had dim- 
med the memory of this day. 

It 'left him no choice but to go 
back to his own plane . . . back to 
Myrtle. 

And if she’d found his note . . . 
He shook his head in wry dismay. 

But he had no other course left 
open. Carefully, he turned the trans- 
dimensional registration unit’s cali- 
brated dials back to zero . . . ma- 
nipulated the controls. 

The light-loop’s tubes blazed and 
pulsated on the scanner screen, so 
bright they obscured everything be- 
yond. The frame materialized before 
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him, rising like a shimmering, trans- 
lucent gateway amid the empty vast- 
ness of the silver plain. 

T TEAVY-FOOTED, heavy-heart- 
ed, Horning stepped through it, 
back to the basement laboratory that 
lay in his own world. 

And there was Myrtle. Head 
thrust forward, one thick arm bel- 
ligerently akimbo, she stood by the 
desk, reading Horning’s note. 

Horning stopped short. 

Myrtle’s glance flicked to him. 
Her eyes, black and beady, drew to 
fury-glinting, fat-rimmed slits. 

Horning stumbled from the ramp, 
fumbling at the transit unit’s har- 
ness. 

But Myrtle was upon him in 
three walloping strides — clutching 
his shirt-front, shoving her face 
close to his. An aura of cheap per- 
fume, stale face powder, clothes 
that could have done with more 
frequent laundering, washed over 
Horning in unpleasant waves. 

‘•You—!’’ 

She spat the word with such ven- 
om that her face shook. 

Horning tried to speak, but no 
words came. 

“Leave me, will you — !” 

“Myrtle—” 

She struck him across the mouth. 

Horning’s head reeled. He tried 
to twist free. 

But Myrtle’s hand was still 
locked in his shirt-front. Savagely, 
she jerked him back and hit him 
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again. 

Horning staggered. His shirt 
ripped. Margaret’s portrait flut- 
tered from his pocket to the floor. 

Myrtle went rigid. Eyes dilating, 
she stared at the fallen picture. 

Horning tore loose her hand and 
scooped the photo from the floor. 

Teeth bared, aiostrils flaring, 
Myrtle closed in upon him. “So 
that’s it!” she cried shrilly. 

“What—?” 

“So you thought you’d go back 
to her, that’s what! You figured 
you’d find her in another world — ” 

A chill ran up and down Horn- 
ing’s spine. He tucked the picture 
back in his pocket. “Myrtle, you 
don't know what you’re saying — ” 

“Oh, don’t I?” His wife laughed 
wildly. Grey hair fell across her 
forehead in snarled disarray. “May- 
be I know more than you think. 
Doctor Raymond X. Horning! I’ve 
read those things you wrote — all 
that craziness about the other 
worlds. But I didn’t know why 
you wanted to go there till now.” 

y 

Horning fumbled with the trans- 
dimensional registration u n i t ’s 
straps. Unslinging the bulky case, 
he lowered it to the floor. He 
dared not trust himself to speak. 

But Myrtle closed in upon him, 
clawing at him. “Admit it!” she 
shrieked. “Go ahead! Tell me 
to my face you’d rather have that 
— that slut than me — ” 

Horning wheeled. His hands 
shook. “Myrtle, I’ve taken every 
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word from you that I intend to,” 
he said tightly. “Get out of my 
laboratory! Now! This instant!” 
Myrtle’s nails raked at his eyes. 

T)EF0RE he could recover from 
fending off the blow, she had 
snatched Margaret’s picture from 
his pocket. 

“I’ll show you!” she cried, shrill 
and strident. “I’ll let you see what 
I think of her, the dirty little 
tramp!” 

She spat full in the face of the 
picture. 

Horning hit her. 

She lurched back two tottering 
steps, tripped, and sprawled on the 
floor. 

Horning strode to her, jerked Mar- 
garet’s photo from her hand, and 
wiped it clean. 

He said: “I’m through. Whether 
you like it or not, I’m filing for 
divorce tomorrow.” 

His wife dragged herself up to a 
sitting position, her face a mask 
of hate and cunning. 

“Go ahead,” she goaded. “Go 
right ahead, Doctor Raymond X. 
Horning.” Her voice rose, took on 
new and even more bitter overtones 
of malice. “But . . . just don’t blame 
anyone but yourself for whatever 
happens to your precious apparatus.” 

Heaving herself to her feet, she 
stomped out of the laboratory and 
off up the basement stairs. 

Fists clenched. Horning watched 
her go. Then, wearily, he crossed to 



his ancient desk and dropped down 
in the chair. 

As always, Myrtle had won. The 
first time he left the house she’d be 
at work here — breaking down the 
door, smashing his equipment and 
his dreams. 

And as for Margaret . . . He 
smoothed her picture. But the fea- 
tures blurred and his eyes began to 
burn, till at last he pushed the 
photograph back in his pocket and 
slumped forward on his arms. 

How long he lay there he never 
knew. Later, sometimes, he thought 
perhaps he’d slept. 

Then, dimly, he became conscious 
of a sound ... a humming, persist- 
ent vibrance that grew steadily loud- 
er. It dawned on him that he’d for- 
gotten to turn off the light-loop’s 
master switch. 

He got up and started towards 
the control panel. 

In J;he same instant, he glimpsed 
a shadowy figure, framed in the 
the door^ike scaffolding of tubes 
and metal that formed the gateway 
to the shining silver plain that lay 
like a shimmering no-man’s land be- 
tween the parallel worlds. 

Horning came up short, staring. 

The figure outlined in the light- 
loop grew sharper. A man lurched 
through the frame, into the room. 
His face was Horning’s face, and 
he staggered under the weight of a 
transdimensional registration unit, 
plus a great, bulging, cumbersome 
bundle slung across his shoulder. 
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Horning started forward. 

His visitor said, “Hold it! ” sharp- 
and brought a snub-barreled, 
too-familiar pistol into view. 
Horning stopped in his tracks. 
“You mean — it’s you — ?” 

The man from beyond the barrier 
laughed and spilled the bulky bun- 
dle off his shoulder, down onto the 
floor. “Of course. Doctor! I thought 
I’d return your visit.” He prodded 
the bundle with his toe. “I even 
brought you a present.” 

“But ... I thought you said 
you’d never developed a successful 
transit unit ...” 

“I hadn’t, till you came along 
and showed me how. As I told you. 
I’d worked out the components. 
Once I had a chance to look over 
your unit, integrating them was no 
job at all.” 

“But why . . . ?” 

'"T^HE man with Horning’s face 
-*■ laughed again. “That comes 
later, my friend^ After you’ve ad- 
mired the present I brought you.” 
Horning eyed the bundle. Limp 
and bulky, it was nearly six feet 
long and wrapped loosely in a cov- 
ering of some greenish plastic. 

“Go ahead. Look it over,” his vis- 
itor invited, gesturing with the gun. 
“It’s all yours.” 

New uneasiness crept through 
Horning-. Slowly, he came forward 
and, kneeling, started to untie the 
cords that held the bundle closed. 
“You’re too slow,” the man said. 



“Here. Let me do it.” 

He tugged at one corner of the 
covering. The plastic tore away. 

Feminine hair capie into view. A 
head lolled over, exposed. 

Horning found himself staring 
down into a nightmarish, waxen face. 
A thin breath bubbled the lips. He 
leaped back, choking. 

“Myrtle—! ” 

“Correct,” his counterpart chuck- 
led. “Or perhaps I should say — my 
Myrtle.” 

“Your Myrtle — ?” A convulsive 
tremor shook Horning. “But I 
thought ...” 

“You thought I had a charming 
wife who held a fortune in her own 
name,” . the other retorted coolly. 
“The part about the fortune was 
true. As for the rest” — he shrugged 
— “well, you can see that I, too, 
married a wasp-tongued shrew 
named Myrtle — the coexisting coun- 
terpart of your own trouble.” 

With an effort. Horning stilled his 
trembling. “Then why lie to me?” 
he demanded in sudden, flaring an- 
ger. “What possible reason—” 

“I was afraid to let you know. 
And ... I needed time to work 
out a plan.” The sardonic lines 
about his alter ego’s mouth etched 
deeper. “I’ve taken care of that de- 
tail now.” 

Horning drew back another step. 
“I don’t think I care to hear about 
it,” he clipped tightly. ’ '' 

“Oh, but you must!” his counter- 
part retorted. “You see, you’re vi- 
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tal to it.” 

“I don’t care for that, either.” 

The other’s deep-set eyes glinted. 
“Not even if .it would enable you 
to get rid of your own wife in per- 
fect safety?” 

“No.” 

“It’s a wonderful plan. So sim- 
ple .. . ” 

Horning cut him off with a short, 
decisive gesture. “I don’t want to 
hear it.” 

The man with Horning’s face took 
one fast step forward. His head 
seemed to draw down between his 
shoulders. “And I say you’re going 
to hear it, whether you want to or 
not!” he snapped harshly. He swung 
the gun in a threatening arc. “I 
don’t intend to have gone through 
all of this for nothing.” 

T TORNING hooked his thumbs in 
-*■ -*• his belt and met the other’s 
cold eyes with all the bravado he 
could muster. He said nothing. 

“I merely propose that we switch 
wives,” his counterpart clipped. 

“Switch wives — !” Shock startled 
the words from Horning. 

“Could anything be simpler? Here 
are two women, completely identi- 
cal. Both are stupid, both terma- 
gants in their own right. So, each 
falls asleep tonight in her own world. 
In the morning, she wakes up in 
another.” 

Horning twisted at his belt. Nar- 
row-eyed, frowning, he stared at his 
visitor. “But why — ?” 



The man’s thin lips parted in a 
mirthless grin. “How would you 
feel if, stupid and knowing nothing 
of transdimensional transit, you were 
suddenly to awaken in a completely 
strange world? What would be your 
chances of making a successful ad- 
justment?” 

“I ... I don’t know ...” 

“Adjustment to environment is the 
key to integration of personality. 
When anyone loses touch with his 
world, the background he knows as 
reality, he can no longer adjust.” 
Horning’s counterpart paused. His 
voice dropped a note. “Every plane 
has facilities to take care of such 
unfortunates.” 

The skin along the back of Horn- 
ing’s neck prickled. “You mean . . . 
Myrtle would go mad?” be whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“That’s what the psychiatrists 
would say, at least.” 

A new tremor shook Horning. Un- 
steadily, he made his way to the 
chair by the desk and slumped into 
it. 

His other self chuckled. “It’s 
beautiful, isn’t it? All you need to 
do is call the authorities in the 
morning. They’ll take Myrtle to the 
nearest mental hospital for obser- 
vation — and that’s the last you’ll 
ever see of her.” 

Horning’s collar was all at once 
too tight. His palms grew wet with 
icy sweat. 

His coexisting self leaned back 
against the light-loop’s control pan- 
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el. The pistol hung loose at his side. 

“We have an undetectable anes- 
thetic in my world,” he observed. 
“A few drops of it on a handker- 
chief, pressed over your Myrtle’s 
face tonight, will make her sleep as 
soundly as my wife is sleeping over 
there.” He nodded to the still figure 
on the floor. 

Horning scrubbed the sweat from 
his hands against his pant-legs. Shiv- 
ering, he ran his fingers through his 
hair. 

“You’ll be free to follow your re- 
search, wherever it leads you,” his 
counterpart murmured dreamily. 
“For me, I'll have my Myrtle’s for- 
tune to console me.” 'He laughed 
softly. “What could be simpler, or 
sweeter?” 

Horning slumped deeper into the 
chair. He rubbed at his cheek; 
squeezed his eyes tight shut and 
then opened them again. The skin 
across his forehead seemed to draw 
tighter and tighter, like a band of 
steel, tiil it was all he could do to 
keep frcm screaming aloud. He 
twisted, shifted, slid down further. 

His counterpart stretched. The 
dreamy look left the deep-set eyes. 

“We’re da’wdling too long. It’s 
time we got started.” He straight- 
ened. “Ccme on.” 

“No,” said Horning. 

The man from across the barrier 
between the parallel worlds half 
turned, head tilted, brows sudden- 
ly knitting. “What — ?” 

“I said no,” Horning answered 
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through dry lips. “I’m not going to 
do it.” 

''T^HE other’s lean face went blank, 
incredulous. He came a step to- 
wards Horning. “Do you know what 
you’re saying, man? Would you act- 
ually pass up a chance like this to 
rid jmurself of that harridan you 
married?” 

Horning shifted in his seat. He 
dodged the other’s eyes, not speak- 
ing. 

“But why? Why won’t you? You’ll 
never have another chance like this.” 

“I don’t know why,” said Horn- 
ing. “Or . . . maybe I do ... ” His 
voice trailed off. 

The other took a stand directly 
before him — feet spread apart, face 
cold and rocky. “Don't give me 
that! We’re really one — remember? 
I know how you feel. You want 
to do it!” 

The fury in the man’s voice struck 
an answering spark in Horning. He 
came up from the chair. “I want to 
— but I’m not going to! Now get 
out! And take her” — he gestured 
towards the other’s unconscious wife 
— “with you!” 

His counterpart seemed to grow 
suddenly taller. “When I’m ready to 
go, I’ll tell you!” 

“You’ll go now!” 

“No!” 

Horning started forward. 

The other whipped up his gun. 
“I’ve come too far to quit now,” 
he clipped tightly. “If you’re too 
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much of a fool or a coward to go 
along, then that’s your bad luck. 
I’ll handle things a different way.” 
His lips twisted. “Back up against 
the wall!” 

For the fraction of a second, 
Horning hesitated. But the gun in 
his alter ego’s hand stayed steady. 

Horning backed away. 

“Maybe this way is better, after 
all,” his counterpart said. “Maybe 
I should have planned it like this 
from the start.” 

New lines of strain slashed his 
lean, sardonic face. The deep-set eyes 
took on a light almost of madness. 

Then — lightning fast; without 
warning — he pivoted. The pistol in 
his hand made flat, clicking sounds. 
There was no report, no muzzle flare. 

Three times he fired: — straight at 
the limp form of his bound, drug- 
ged wife. 

Dust leaped from the plastic 
wrapper as the slugs smashed home. 
The woman’s body jerked convul- 
sively. 

Horning gave a hoarse cry and 
leaped forward. 

His counterpart jumped aside. He 
hit Horning hard on the back of the 
neck with the pistol. 

Horning slammed to the floor. 
The room rocked about him. 

As from afar, he heard his alter 
ego’s voice: “Get up!” 

Horning dragged himself to his 
knees, choking and gasping. He 
caught a blurred glimpse of the limp 
figure of the woman who had been 



his counterpart’s wife. A thin trickle 
of blood was seeping from her 
mouth . . . 

“Get up, I said!” the killer cried 
in a tight terrible voice. 

He kicked Horning in the side. 

Horning rolled away, pain stab- 
bing through him. He scrambled to 
his feet. 

“Climb onto the desk!” 

OHAKING, Horning clambered 
^ up, standing half-crouched with 
the top of his head pressing the ceil- 
ing. A water pipe lay like a cold 
knife-blade against the back of his 
neck. 

His counterpart dragged a coil of 
insulated wire from the workbench 
and threw it to Horning. “Here! Tie 
a noose! ” 

In aching silence, Horning looped 
and twisted the wire. 

“You know what happens now, 
don’t you?” The murderer from an- 
other world leered up at him, rock- 
ing with laughter, and this time 
there was no mistaking the madness 
in the deep-set eyes. “You’re going 
to anchor that wire to the water 
pipe, and put the noose around your 
scrawny neck, and jump off the 
desk! After that” — he laughed again 
— “I’ll take your wife and go back 
to my own plane. When they find 
you here, with my Myrtle and my 
gun, they’ll say you murdered her 
and hanged yourself!” 

“They won’t believe it!” Horning 
blurted. He groped desperately. 
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“They — they’ll know from the gun. 
There’s no other like it on this 
plane — ” 

“ — So, they’ll say it’s a new de- 
velopment by the renowned scien- 
tist, Doctor Raymond X. Horning 
— ” Abruptly, the man who was 
Horning’s counterpart broke off. His 
mirth vanished, replaced by cold, 
gun-backed menace. “You’re stalling! 
Anchor that wire!” 

A knot of black fear drew tight 
in Horning’s midriff. Numbly, he 
fumbled with wire and pipe. 

“Anchor it!” 

Horning sucked in air. 

“Hurry up!” 

Horning let the wire drop. 

The coil hit the edge of the desk, 
hung for a moment, and then rolled 
off onto the floor. 

The other’s eyes flicked down to 
it. He cursed and took one short 
step forward, hand outstretched. 

Horning dived off the desk, 
straight at him. 

The man from beyond the barrier 
started back. He jerked up the gun. 

His shot w'ent wild. Horning land- 
ed on him with bone-crushing im- 
pact. The gun skated off across the 
room. They crashed to the floor to- 
gether, rolling over and over till they 
hit the workbench. It rocked wildly. 
Tools cascaded over them. 

Twisting, Horning drove a blow 
at his counterpart’s face. 

The other writhed away. His el- 
bow jabbed into Horning’s throat. 

Horning choked. Before he could 



recover, a knee found his belly. The 
wind went out of him. His advers- 
ary broke free and scrambled away, 
clawing for the gun. 

Horning lunged after him. He 
caught a foot . . . jerked and twist- 
ed with all his might. 

The killer sprawled, flat on his 
face. But his outstretched hand 
clutched the pistol. 

Horning snatched a Stillson 
wrench from the litter of tools fallen 
from the workbench. 

His counterpart rolled, whipping 
round the gun. 

T TORNING lashed out with the 

^ wrench, straight at the other’s 
head. It struck home with a sound 
like that of a dropped watermelon 
bursting on a concrete sidewalk. 

The killer went limp. 

Horning sagged back, panting. 
After a moment, he saw that his 
counterpart had stopped breathing. 

Horning staggered to his feet. His 
stomach churned. He lurched to the 
wastebasket beside the desk and 
vomited. 

Then a dull, shuffling sound im- 
pinged upon him. Swaying, Horn- 
ing came erect and peered round be- 
hind him. 

Myrtle stood in the doorway, eyes 
blacker and beadier than ever. Her 
jaw was set, her greying hair loose 
and disheveled. She wore a frayed, 
ancient kimona and dirty white 
mules. 

Horning choked, “Myrtle, get 
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back — !” and tried to move round 
between her and the hwdies. But she 
pushed past without speaking, 
straight to his fallen counterpart, and 
bent as swiftly as her bulk would 
allow. When she straightened, she 
held the murderer’s pistol in her 
hand. 

“Myrtle, be careful — !” 

She shoved him back with a 
meaty hand, blocking him with her 
body, the gun held behind her. He 
could not read her expression. When 
she spoke, her voice was flat and 
without feeling, no longer strident: 
“I heard it all, Raymond — all the 
conniving . . . how you hate me 
. . . that monster’s scheme to steal 
his wife’s fortune ...” 

Horning shrugged, not bothering 
to answer. Squatting down, he be- 
gan gathering together the tools 
spilled from the workbench. 

“Raymond ...” 

Horning glanced up, then stif- 
fened. 

Myrtle had brought round the 
pistol. She was pointing it at him. 

In the same flat voice she said: 
“Put on that outfit, Raymond. That 
transdimentional whatever-you-call- 
it.” 

Horning let the tools fall. “Are 
3mu out of your mind, woman? In 
this shambles, with two corpses . . .” 
He choked, unable to go on. 

Myrtle said: “Put it on.” Her 
face was a mask, an enigma. Her 
voice stayed low, completely devoid 
of emotion. “I’lL kill you if you 



don't.” 

Horning stared into his wife’s 
ev'es. They were inscrutable, hard 
and blank and black as twin balls 
of polished onyx. 

Myrtle’s lips parted. Her jowls 
quivered. She steadied the pistol. 

Very slowly, very wearily. Horn- 
ing rose. Wordless, he crossed to the 
transdimensional registration unit 
and strapped .it on. 

“Go over in the corner,” his wife 
ordered. “Stand with your face 
against the wall.” 

Horning obeyed. He wondered 
whether Myrtle intended to shoot 
him in the back. 

Or maybe she’d just gone mad. 

Whatever it was, he decided, he 
didn’t much care. 

AyTETAL scraped on metal. Some- 
thing thudded on the floor. 
The hoarse wheeze of Myrtle’s 
breathing, the slap and shuffle of 
her mules, sounded loud in the still- 
ness. 

After another moment, Myrtle 
said, “Turn, around.” 

Horning pivoted, then stared. 

His wife now wore the other tran- 
sit unit, the one by means of which 
Horning’s counterpart had crossed 
the barrier between the parallel 
worlds. 

“All right, Raymond.” She ges- 
tured to the light-loop’s glowing, 
door-like frame. “Go through.” 

“Go through—?” 

“Yes. Ahead of me. I’ll follow.” 
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“No.” Horning put flat finality 
into his voice. “You don’t under- 
stand what that frame is for, Myr- 
■ tie — what lies on the other side — 
“Don’t tell me what I don’t un- 
derstand!” For an instant the old 
stridency rang in Myrtle’s words. 
“I’ve read those things you wrote — 
remember? Your notes, too. I know 
what I’m doing! ” She thrust the pis- 
tol forward. “Go on! Go through!” 
Once again, Horning studied his 
wife’s face, to no avail. He made a 
wry mouth. Then, turning, he walk- 
ed up the ramp, and stepped through 
the light-loop’s pulsating, tube-lad- 
en frame. 

The silver plain stretched end- 
lessly before him . . . infinitely vast, 
infinitely lonely. 

Horning shivered a little and 
swung about. 

A bulky figure loomed close at 
hand, framed in the light-loop’s 
glow. A moment later. Myrtle was 
beside him,, staring across the shim- 
mering wastes wide-eyed. She cring- 
ed before the immensity and desola- 
tion of it, knuckles white, face slack 
and waxy grey. Horning could al- 
most taste her fear. 

He prodded her; “What now?” 
She shook as with a chill, not 
answering. Then, peering down into 
the scanner screen, she fumbled with 
the calibrated knobs that shifted the 
scene from plane to plane. 

Horning began, “If you’d only 
tell me what you want—” 

“Shut up.” 



The seconds ticked into minutes. 
The minutes marched stolidly on. 
A half hour dragged by. An hour. 
And still Myrtle spun the registra- 
tion dials. 

Horning shifted, closed his eyes. 
A haze seemed to rise about him. 
He was so tired he could hardly 
stand. 

Myrtle said, “Raymond ...” 
Horning shook away the haze. 

T TIS wife’s expression was more 
unfathomable than ever. 
She stepped closer, and now he saw 
that she was holding out the pistol, 
butt-foremost, as if to hand it to 
him. 

He reached up to take the wea- 
pon. 

But instead of releasing it, she 
brushed his hand aside and brought 
the gun-butt down sharply on the 
screen of Horning's scanning scope. 

The scanner smashed to splin- 
ters. 

Horning went rigid. But before 
he could move, his wife had jerked 
back the gun, reversed it, and lev- 
eled it at him. 

Horning cursed aloud. 

For the first time. Myrtle smiled. 
It reminded Horning of the grin 
on a bleaching skull. 

She said: “Set your dials at 830- 

X-974.” 

For a moment Horning hesitated. 
But the gun was very steady. 
Seething, he did as he was told. 
“Now turn your projector drive 
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to high.” 

Horning gripped the corner of his 
unit’s bulky case. “Where are you 
sending me? Why did you smash 
the scanner so I couldn’t see?” 

“'We’re both going. Turn it to 
high.” Her eyes mocked him. The 
pistol menaced. 

Horning threw the switch. 

“Now, reintegrate ...” 

A wave of utter helplessness, ut- 
ter hopelessness, engulfed Horning. 
He pressed the button. 

A room materialized about him 
— a room almost the twin of his 
own basement laboratory. There 
was the workbench, there the desk. 
A frame close akin to that of the 
light-loop rose against one wall. 

A man sprawled on his back near 
the control panel. His face was 
Horning’s face. 

Horning bent over him and felt 
for some trace of pulse, then 
straightened, to find Myrtle once 
more standing beside him. 

“He’s dead,” Horning said. 

She nodded. Her lips twitched. 
“Take off your unit.” 

“My unit—?” 

“Yes,” She gestured to the dead 
man. “Put it on him.” 

“What—?” 

“I said, put it on him.” All the 
flatness was back in Myrtle’s voice. 

In a numb, aching void of silence. 
Horning obeyed. 

“Set the dials for 701-G-0060.” 

Horning’s fingers went stiff. He 
looked up at his wife, hardly be- 



lieving his own ears. “You mean 
. . . ?” 

“I mean, I’m going to the world 
that murdering monster in our base- 
ment came from!” Myrtle’s breasts 
rose and fell in a sudden tempest of 
emotion. She was breathing nois- 
ily, too fast. The greying hair fell 
over her face, and her eyes were 
drawn to hot black pinpoints. “You 
wanted to get rid of me, didn’t you? 
You were ready to try anything 
short of murder or sending me to 
the madhouse? So I’m leaving you 
here. That other woman had a 
fortune. I’ll have a better life in 
her place than you ever gave me!” 
“But this man here ...” 

“He died a natural death. That’s 
all I care about. I’ll be a widow 
— a wealthy widow ...” 

''T^HE words went on, but Horning 
hardly heard. He sagged back 
against the workbench — shaken, un- 
able to speak. It was as if, of a 
sudden, he were seeing his wife 
through new eyes. 

She crowded close to him and 
said, “One other thing ...” 

Her hand darted out. She 
snatched Margaret’s picture from 
Horning’s pocket — ripping it to 
shreds, scuffing the fragments. 

Horning made no effort to stop 
her. 

“I hate her!” Myrtle cried. “That 
woman — that creature — she could be 
dead a thousand years and I’d still 
hate her—!” 
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She broke off, shaking, and 
switched both transit units’ pro- 
jector drives to high, then pressed 
the disintegrator buttons. 

In the tick of a clock, both wo- 
man and corpse had vanished. 

New weariness welled up in 
Horning . . . weariness, and a sud- 
den, stabbing pang of pity. In the 
awful emptiness of losing Margaret, 
he’d plunged down, all the way, 
till finally he’d been blinded and 
panicked into marrying Myrtle. 
Then, climbing from the depths 
once more, he’d come to hate her. 

Now, that, too, was past. The 
hate was dead; the bitterness had 
fallen from him. He knew the 
fault lay as much with him as her. 
They were simply dog and cat, not 
suited. 

He even found himself hoping 
she’d find happiness in the world 
to which she’d fled. 

It made him smile a little; and 
he knew it was good that he could 
smile . . . that he’d grown so much 
in depth and understanding. 
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Besides, he’d always have his 
memories of Margaret . . . 

Coming erect, then, he looked 
around the room once more, and 
discovered it offered fascinating 
variations on a dozen familiar 
themes. There w'ere devices he’d 
never seen before, complex equip- 
ment whose use he couldn’t even 
guess at. It pleased him. What- 
ever else this plane might offer, at 
least there’d be research to keep 
him busy. 

Above the nearest bench, a buzzer 
rang. 

For a moment Horning hesitated. 
Then, shrugging, he picked his way 
through the litter of strange de- 
vices to the door and threw it open. 

Tantalizing, intermingled scents 
of roast and fresh-baked apple pie 
and coffee drifted to him, warm 
and savory. From the head of the 
stairs, a silhouetted figure beck- 
oned. 

“Come to supper, Ray,” called 
Margaret . . . 

THE END 
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W E ■went to a LASFS meeting 
the other night, and found 
that it ■\»’as a very special one. It 
■was Auld Lang Syne night, the sev- 
en hundred and fiftieth meeting of 
the i.iOS Angeles Science Fantasy So- 
ciety. 

Seven hundred and fifty tveeldy 
sessions don’t seem like so many, un- 
til you begin dividing them by fifty- 
two and find that about fifteen years 
have gone by since the club was 
founded. Then it seems like a long 
time indeed, especially wnen you 
realise that some of these founding 
members, who were very young fans 
then, are still fans, though a bit 
older and maybe a bit more restrain- 
ed. 

Forrest J. Ackerman presided over 
the Remember When portion of the 
meeting. He can remember all the 
way’ back. He was one of the found- 
ing members of the old Science Fic- 
tion League, as the club was called 
then. He and Russ Hodgkins, who 
was also in from the beginning, were 
the only two original members still 
a)'ound for the anniversary. But 
there -were lots of other old-timers 




there, fans who had joined the 
League in the days before the war. 
Forrie had rounded up as many as 
he could find, and had them get up 
one by one and talk about fandom 
as it used to be. 

The old days are legendary in a 
lot of way’s. I was fascinated sitting 
there listening to accounts of ■what 
went on years and years ago, back 
when I was just a school kid still 
oblivious to the worlds of science fic- 
tion and fantasy. It made me wish 
I’d found out about the club years 
ago and been a part of it and seen 
some of the episodes the old-timers 
were teasing each other about. Lots 
of these old-timers were kids them- 
selves, then. 

At one time or another many of 
the top w’riters in the stf field pass- 
ed through the club. Heinlein, Kutt- 
ner. Van Vogt, Brackett were just 
a few of the names mentioned. And 
of course there "was Ray Bradbury, 
who is described in one of the early 
World Science Fiction Convention 
booklets as that bright eager young 
fan from Los Angeles. 

He was at LASFS the other night. 
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reminiscing about the Good Old 
Days . . . 

After a while all the old-timers 
got to talking about the Good Old 
Days. Most of them seemed to be 
of the same opinion, that the young 
fans today aren’t quite as eager as 
they were, or quite as enthusiastic 
or devoted to the club. They spoke as 
if they’d grown away from the club 
because the club itself had chang- 
ed. They talked of times when they 
all got together, between meetings, 
and spent a whole day putting out 
a fanzine, then walked home late at 
night, with the mimeoing done, talk- 
ing about the next one they were 
going to put out. It’s not like that 
now, they said. 

I don’t agree. Not completely, 
anyway. I’m pretty sure that when 
the fifteen hundredth anniversary 
rolls around some of the present day 
members, Jong inactive, will gather 
together and start reminiscing about 
the Good Old Days back in 1952. 

B ut there have beeji changes. 

Lots of them. Back in the thir- 
ties science fiction was far from 
booming. There weren’t science fic- 
tion radio programs nor television 
shows nor movies, except for the 
early Flash Gordon and Buck Rogers 
serials. Science fiction books were 
harder to get, and money was hard- 
er to get, also. The fans of the de- 
pression years made their own fun. 
They had to. 

Maybe if it weren’t for the radio 
and television and more magazines 
than anyone except an addict like 
me can find time to read, more fans 
would put out fanzines. Maybe more 
clubs would get together, not only 
for regular meetings, but between 
times, for long sessions at each oth- 
er’s houses, talking about the world 
of the future and flights to the plan- 
ets and their own chances, maybe, 
at being in on them. 



There were other factors, too, that 
tended to make science fiction fans 
band together more closely then. In 
those days, to be interested in sci- 
ence fiction was to be considered a 
dreamer. Sensible people said, “Fairy 
Stories,’’ and sniffed and let it go at 
that. I can remember very clearly 
my own attempts to talk about rock- 
et travel and exploring other planets 
and the possibility of horrible futpres, 
such as widespread bacteriological 
warfare, and I remember the inevit- 
able reaction of people who weren’t 
interested in science fiction. They 
didn’t disagree nor argue. They just 
scoffed. It was all very silly. “Why 
don’t you quit wasting your time 
on that stuff?” they said. 

This, of course, was before the 
days of the V2 and the atom bomb. 

Now there isn’t so much scoffing, 
though there’s still enough of it to 
make a true blue fan feel a bit su- 
perior at times. People are getting 
used to the idea of rocket ships, of 
space stations, of getting up off this 
Earth of ours at last. It mightn’t 
be so long now, not nearly as far 
off as we’d imagined it would be, 
w.hqn we were kids. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of the twenty-fifth century any 
more. 

Maybe some of the kids who are 
very young fans now, in clubs like 
LASFS or off by themselves some,- 
where, reading science fiction and 
putting out fanzines and dreaming 
about the stars — maybe some of them 
will really go rocketing off into 
space some day. 

And if that day comes a lot of us 
will be able to look back a few years, 
to the days before World War II, 
and summon up images of all the 
scoffers who called us dreamers and 
say, “We told you so.” 

By then, though, they’ll probably 
have forgotten that they ever scoff- 
ed .. . 

I guess I’ll just settle for the fif- 
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teen hundredth anniversary of 
LASFS or even the thousandth, if 
we’re around in this part of the 
country then. I wonder if things 
will have changed as much as they 
have these past few years, and in 
what direction? What will have 
happened, anyway? Which of all 
possible futures will turn out to be 
the actual one? How much of what 
is now science fiction will then be 
everyday reality? 

I wonder too if I’ll look back to 
now as the Good Old Days. Prob- 
ably. I doubt that they’ll manage 
to change human nature that much 
in a few short years . . . 

T HERE’S another anniversary 
coming up, one I’m sure all of 
you would enjoy being in on — the 
Tenth Anniversary World Science 
Fiction Convention. It’s going to be 
held in Chicago, over the Labor Day 
Weekend, August 30th., 31st., and 
September 1st. 

Preparations are going ahead full 
steam to make this the biggest and 
best get-together ever. The Com- 
mittee has arranged to hold the con- 
vention in the Morrison Hotel’s Ter- 
race Room, which is arranged in the 
form of an amphitheatre, with tiers 
of seats rising from a large stage. 
There shouldn’t be any craning of 
necks to see what’s going on this 
year. 

For the fans who are interested 
in either putting on or viewing ex- 
hibits there’s an anteroom to the 
main convention hall for the display- 
ing of science fiction books or pic- 
tures or what have you. 

■\s in other Conventions, you can 
join the World Convention Commit- 
tee by sending in a dollar. Lots of 
fans join the Committee even if they 
know they can’t attend, for these 
dollars pay the initial expenses of 
putting a convention together. And 
if you are planning to attend, why 



not send in your dollar ahead of 
time? You’ll get all the pre-conven- 
tion bulletins, telling all the current 
news and plans, and you’ll get your 
copy of ,the program booklet. So 
send your dollar to the Science Fic- 
tion Convention, Box 1422, Chicago 
90, Illinois. And follow it to Chica- 
go,' if you can, along about August 
30th. 

I hope you don’t have- the idea 
that these Conventions are only for 
the really active fans — those who be- 
long to big clubs, or spend all their 
spare time publishing fanzines, or 
collect science fiction on a large 
scale. It isn’t so. The Convention 
is for anyone who is interested in 
science fiction, who likes to read it, 
and who would like to know more 
about- the people who write it and 
illustrate it and edit it — both pro- 
fessional and amateur. It’s for fans 
— but there’s always room for an- 
other fan or two. 

You can have a lot of fun at the 
Convention even if you don’t have 
the slightest desire to write the stuff 
or collect libraries of it. Maybe you 
are interested in the ideas behind 
science fiction, the concepts of future 
worlds or the gimmicks and gadgets 
that the writers toss around so cas- 
ually. Maybe you’re more interest- 
ed in the space ship itself rather 
than in the problems of the men who 
fly it— or maybe it’s thei human 
equation that fascinates you. Either 
way, you’ll find people with the 
same interests. 

Perhaps you just read science 
fiction and fantasy because it is Im- 
agination — as far as possible from 
the monotony of an everyday job. 
You may have a sneaking suspicion 
that you’d be happier piloting a 
rocket ship somewhere ... Or per- 
haps you just like to read about 
twenty different writers’ twenty dif- 
ferent ideas of what a small seg- 
ment of the future will be likei, and 
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compare your own ideas to theirs, 
and speculate . . . 

Or perhaps, you say, you just read 
science fiction for pleasure. You’re 
not a fan at all, you’re sure. Who 
knows? Maybe you’d like to be one. 
To get to know other fans and join 
them at club meetings and have oth- 
er people to talk over your latest 
ideas with. It’s a lot of fun shar- 
ing your interest in fantasy with 
others who have the same interest. 

So if you like science fiction at all 
(and why else would you be reading 
IMAGINATION?) and if you’re 
around Chicago this Labor Day 
Weekend, drop in at the Convention. 
It could easily be that you’re a fan 
at heart and just don’t know it. 

Now to the fanzines. 

First off, I want to explain the 
mechanics of this column to those 
fanzine editors who have sent me 
review copies and then seen nothing 
in print about th'jm, month after 
month. I’m not ignoring them. But 
every couple of months I receive a 
stack of fanzines, those accumulated 
during the past two months. Some- 
time in the next few weeks I have 
a column deadline. The reviews go 
in and later appear on the stands. 

I know it’s a slow process, but it 
just can’t be helped . . . 

THE JOURNAL OP SCIENCE 
FICTION: 25c; 3 times a year; Mr. 
Charles Freudenthal, 1331 W. New- 
port Ave., Chicago 13, 111., c/o JSF. 
The JSF is a new magazine, devoted 
to what has been called “adult” sci- 
ence fiction. Its purpose, as stated 
in its editorial, will be “to seek 
through intelligent and mature ar- 
ticles to analyze the many ramifica- 
tions of present day science fiction.” 

It’s an excellent magazine, excel- 
lently packaged. The articles are 
diverse and thought-provoking. In 
what might be called th# non-com- 



mercial approach to stf the Journal 
is at the opposite pole from the 
mimeoed, stapled-together fanzine. 

But there’s a point of view in the 
Journal I disagree with rather vio- 
lently. Mr. Freudenthal states em- 
phatically that “the JSF does not 
believe in fan fiction, that if a story 
is good it belongs in a professional 
magazine and if it’s bad, why read 
it?” His is a fairly widespread 
viewpoint. Why encourage a thir- 
teen year old’s obviously amateurish 
stories? Why not rip them apart 
and tell the would-be writer to go 
back to school until he can spell, 
as well as plot, characterize and 
develop emotional depth? 

I don’t agree. After all, a writer 
learns by writing. And a would-be 
writer, especially a young one, is 
more likely to turn out more work 
and try harder and develop faster if 
other people read what he writes. 
It’s very discouraging to work in a 
vacuum. But a group of young- 
writers, all amateur in - style and 
plotting, all “bad” from any lofty 
critical standpoint, can still set to- 
gether and work and praise each 
other’s progress, however slight, as 
well as criticize each other’s short- 
comings constructively. The res'iilt? 
Maybe nothing of an earth sliatter- 
ing nature. Or maybe a new star 
or two on the literary horizon a few 
years from now . . . 

I like fan fiction. I don’t expect 
it to be professional, and can there- 
fore be happily uncritical. I don’t 
lump it together with the more lit- 
erary and technical magazines siich 
as the JSF — which is, actually, more 
of the genre known as the ‘ little” 
magazine. 

I read fan fiction for fun, and I 
even enjoy every cliche, as long as 
the spirit behind it is fresh. After 
all, in this troubled age when every- 
thinig must be either signi-Eicant 
or damned, it’s quite unusual to find 
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something that’s done just for fun. 

Most fan fiction is. 

SCIENCE FICTION NEWSSCOPE: 
5c or 12/50c; monthly; Lawrence R. 
Campbell, 43 Tremont St.. Malden 
48, Mass. I don’t know where you 
could get a newsier little fanzine, 
and for only a nickel too. 

Newsscope gives you the general 
big news, such as what pro is put- 
ting out what new magazine, book 
rgviews, reviews of movies, TV, 
comic strips, etc. It also reviews 
fanzines, disposing of most of them 
with harsh capsule comments. And 
R. J. Banks has a column called 
Slurp. Is that what he thinks of 
the radio and TV shows he covers? 
Huh? 

Larry Campbell also sends me the 
first copy of the NEW ENGLAND 
FANTASY NEWSLETTER. Its ob- 
ject is to get a group of New Eng- 
land fans together into a group, with 
club meetings, regional get-togethers, 
fanzines and other stf activity. 

The trial issue of the Newsletter 
consists principally of the names and 
addresses of the members so far — 
nine of them, scattered through 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. If 
you’re a New England fan and 
don’t know about the group, why not 
contact Lawrence Campbell, 43 Tre- 
mont St., Malden 48, Mass. 

PEON: 15c bimonthly; Charles Lee 
Riddle, PNl USN, Fleet All Weath- 
er Training Unit, Pacific, c/o Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 
Actually this is an out of date ad- 
dress, since the Riddles headed 
through here. New York bound, over 
New Year’s. But they didn’t know 
where they’d be, so I suppose the 
Navy can forward any fifteen cent 
pieces you send his way . . . 

As usual the No. 20 issue has some 
^ very good articles and stories. 



I liked Gene Hunter’s “Martian In- 
terlude’’ for its mood. But best of 
all I liked the Fanzine Classic, a re- 
print from a 1946 Shangri-La. It 
was called the “World of Null-V,’’ 
Van Vogtian, of course. Who wrote 
it though? Peon doesn’t say . . . 

COSMAG SCIENCE FICTION DI- 
GEST: 25c; bimonthly; Ian Ma- 

cauley, 57 East Park Lane, N. E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. This combination of 
Henry Burwell’s SF Digest and Ma- 
cauley’s Cosmag make up a really 
good fanzine, for you’ll find just 
about everything in its two halves. 

For instance the No. 2 issue leads 
off with the Digest section and Walt 
Willis’ report on London fandom and 
Arthur C. Clarke. It’s called “The 
Immortal Teacup,” a most intriguing 
title. 

And in Cosmag -there’s Terry 
Carr’s story “Land of Shadows” and 
a somewhat half-hearted (as of this 
issue, at least) feud between Paul 
Ganley and Lee Hoffman over each 
other’s editorial ability. 

STF READER; 10 or 4/25c; month- 
ly; Jack Irwin, Box 3, Tyro, Kan- 
sas. Do you collect science fiction 
magazines, books or both? Do you 
want to start doing so? Or do you 
have an attic full of back issues that 
you’d like to sell or swap for an at- 
tic full of different back issues? 

If your answer to any of the above 
is “yes”, why not send in a dime for 
the Trader and see what’s what in 
the swap market. In this adver- 
tising fanzine you might find just 
what you’re looking for. Or you can 
try advertising there yourself . , . 

MAD: 15c: bimonthly; Dick Ryan, 
224 Broad St., Newark, Ohio. Here’s 
a brand-new fanzine that really lives 
up to its name by being delightfully 
zany. Ryan and associate Dick Lip- 
pincott c211 it the Gleep-zine, because 
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of the space ship full of Gleeps that 
burrowed a hole in their garden and 
are living there now. You don’t be- 
lieve it? They’ve got pictures to 
prove it! 

A phrase or two lifted from 
their magazine review, (reviewing 
MADGE, by the way). “Incidental- 
ly we note the Introduction of Au- 
thor biographies with pleasure — we 
have always harbored the impious 
suspicion that there are really only 
two science fiction writers, each with 
a hundred pen names: Henry Kutt- 
ner and Rog Phillips.’’ 

You know, sometimes I get the sus- 
picion that maybe I am merely a Rog 
Phillips pen name. Horrible thought, 
to be, not Mari Wolf, but R. P.’s ego 
Number 99 . . . instead of his bet- 
ter — marital half! 

Mad thought, isn’t it? 

SLANT: published as frequently as 
possible at Oblique House, 170 Upper 
Newtownards Rd. Belfast, Ireland. 
Editor Walter Willis. One issue for 
one recent U. S. sf promag, or 1/3, 
or 25c. 

Slant is a printed fanzine that’s 
really something exceptional. I guess 
I can express it best by saying that 
it looks a lot more professional than 
many professional magazines them- 
selves. 

Take the winter issue cover, -for 
instance — a very simple space ship 
against a multicolored, spectrum 
background. Very effective. 

As for the stories, I can’t pick a 
favorite. I started reading this is- 
sue while sitting in a very cold, 
damp, badly lit garage,' and I just 
about froze to death by telling my- 
self “Just one more story and then 
I’ll go upstairs.’’ I read it all the 
way through first . . . 

’That’s about all, except that Slant 
is a really top magazine, fan or not. 

FAN-VET: monthly; Ray Van Hou- 



ten, 127 Spring St., Paterson 3, N.J. 
The Fantasy Veterans Association 
reports here on the doings of fans 
in the services and is devoted to their 
interests. One of the Association’s 
activities is helping procure and send 
science - fiction and fantasy maga- 
zines to overseas servicemen — some- 
thing that’s really appreciated. 

Membership in the Fantasy Vet- 
erans is open to U. S. Armed Forces 
veterans and present personnel. 

SCIENCE FICTION NEWS LET- 
TER: 15c bimonthly; Bob Tucker, 

Box 260, Bloomington, 111. Bob 
Tucker’s News Letter rolls right 
along, infomaative as always. It 
manages to cover the field completely 
and entertainingly, giving lots of 
fan news and reports on fan activity 
as" well as news about the professional 
stf field. 

Especially to be recommended are 
his Convention reports — so after Chi- 
cago next Labor Day you’ll probably 
want to get hold of the Newsletter 
reviews that cover it. 

FANVARIETY: 10c; monthly; W. 
Max Keasler, Box 24, Washington 
U., St. Louis 5, Mo. Keasler and co- 
editor Bill Venable can turn out an 
unusual fanzine, and they usually 
do. They feature stories, articles, 
book reviews, artwork, etc,, often 
quite controversial and very often 
satirical. 

Such as, in the No. 11 issue, Ven- 
able’s drawings of^ bathing suit-clad 
men, for the girl fans who get tired 
of looking at nothing but pictures of 
bathing suit-clad women. 

In the same issue Don Nardizzi 
has a wondei’ful vignette of the fu- 
ture about fans in 2005 A.D., who 
band together to read Non Science 
Fiction, an obscure and almost for- 
gotten type of literature printed on 
very low grade microfilm. “It Can 
Happen Here’’ he says . . . 
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SOL: 10c published irregularly; 

David Ish, 914 Hammond Road, 
Ridgewood, N. J. This zine is still 
young and far from professional 
looking, the mimeoing being blurred 
in spots. But it’s the kind of fan- 
zine I really get a kick out of read- 
ing — an up and coming young zine 
by an up and coming young editor (I 
learn from his editorial that Dave is 
only thirteen.). He’s getting off to 
a good start, too. 

So you’re going to the Convention, 
Dave? Hope we’ll meet you there . . . 

FANTASY-TIMES: 10c; twice a 
month; James V. Taurasi, 137-03 
32nd. Ave., Flushing 54, N. Y. Fan- 
tasy Times has now completed more 
than ten years of bringing to fan- 
dom the news, highlights, and every- 
thing of interest in the science -fic- 
tion field. 

Have you got the habit of reading 
your stf newspaper? If you haven’t, 
you’re missing something. It really 
lives up to its subheading, “The 
World of Tomorrow Today.’’ 

DESTINY: 25c; quarterly; Malcolm 
Willits, 11848 S. E. Powell Blvd., 
Portland 66, Ore. One thing that 
stands out particularly in this photo- 
offset fanzine is its artwork, particu- 
larly that of co-editor Jim Bradley. 
So when Bradley writes on Science 
Fiction’s Prozine Art, as he does in 
the No. 4-5 issue, you know that he 
knows his field. 

In this issue too is Charles Stu- 
art’s “Sports, 2000 A. D.,’’ a lament 
over the “all war, no play attitude’’ 
of most stf. And of course, there’s 
Hannes Bok’s cover. ’Nuff said. 

TIME STREAM; 10c; quarterly; 
3403 6th. Ave., Columbus, Ga. In- 
flation doesn’t soem to have hit down 
Columbus way yet. You still get 
a lot for your dime if you invest 
it in Time Stream. 



The editors, J. T. Oliver, Paul 
Cox and Van Splawn, manage to 
corral a lot of good -fiction, such as 
Wilson Tucker’s “Omitted from His- 
tory,” a bit of ironic warfare on a 
far-off planet. Try it . . . 

SHADOWLAND: 10c; published ir- 
regularly; Sam Martinez, Box 2032, 
Tulsa, Okla. This is, according to 
its cover, the Eerie Fanzine. I liked 
best Martinez’ “Rejection Slip,” a 
little tale in which an stf mag turns 
into a romance type. 

But Sam, on reading some of your 
other stories, isn’t Shadowland doing 
the same thing? 

FANTASY ADVERTISER: 20c; bi- 
monthly; 1745 Kenneth Road, Glen- 
dale 1, Calif. Or really I suppose it 
should be called Science Fiction Ad- 
vertiser, since the name change will 
be in effect when you read this. 

The Advertiser is a flat must for 
a science fiction collector. But it’s 
also a beautiful zine, Morris Scott 
Dollens’ covers, for instance, being 
about the best in the field. You can 
enjoy a high degree of technical and 
literary skill here. And the quality 
isn’t going to be crammed down your 
throat, either. 

SHANGRI-LA; quarterly; Los An- 
geles Science Fantasy Society; 1305 
W. Ingraham St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. “Shaggy,” the official organ 
of the LASFS, is put out by various 
club members, with the editorship 
changing from issue to issue. 

Having already devoted so much 
space to the LASFS, 1 won’t need 
to tell you any more about Shaggy 
than that I’m sure you’ll like it. 

Well, that’s all for now. See you 
next issue. And remember, send 
your fanzines to me, Mari Wolf, 
FANDORA’S BOX, P. O. Box 230, 
Evanston, 111. See you in Chicago! 

—MARI WOLF 
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THE COMING CONVENTION 
Dear Bill : 

This is a personal invitation. 

It’s being extendsd to you — and 
to every reader of IMAGINATION 
who would like a clianre to live sci- 
ence fiction in a unique way for 
three wonderful days. Of course 
the readers of Madge are already 
aware of the coming Tenth Anni- 
versary World Science Fiction 
Convention which is to be held over 
the Labor Day weekend at the Mor- 
rison Hotel in Chicago; you’ve given 
the Convention a great deal of pub- 
licity already — let’s call this a re- 
TT.Lnder to the readers along with 
the invitation. And here are a few 
of the really pertinent facts to re- 
member : 

There will be talks by favorite 
authors, editors, and fans, as well 
as hilarious entertainment. There 
will be an auction of original maga- 
zine artwork and an exclusive pre- 
miere showing of a new science fic- 
tion motion picture. 

But the most enjoyable feature 
of all is getting together with fellow 
science fiction enthusiasts and talk- 
ing things over. 

So if aVy of Madge's readers have 
been intending to join the Honor Roll 



of Convention Members but have 
been letting the matter slide, this is 
to remind them to send in their dol- 
lar now to Box 1422, Chicago 90, 
Illinois. Each member receives reg- 
ular bulletins and progress reports 
on the convention — and of course 
that dollar helps the committee plan 
a knockout program. So how about 
you sending in your dollar right 
now. OK? 

Julian May, Chairman 
World Science Fiction 
Convention 
Box 1422 
Chicago 90. Illinois 
To which we can add little, except, 
come on gang, get thoxe dollar bills 
rolling in. They will be worth a 
hundred times the amount in fun 
when the Chicon rolls around this 
summer wlh 

SWAIN SHOCKED THEM 

Dear Ed; 

I knew that sooner or later the 
time would come for me to write my 
first letter to the editor — and it 
has. 

We — my husband and I — have just 
finished reading the March issue of 
Madge and we ran across something 
that really gave us a shock — the 
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kind that sends shivers up and down 
your spine. It was the name “Kyla” 
in Dwight Swain’s “Dark Destiny”. 

You see, what shocked us so is the 
fact that on November 4th, 1951, we 
had our second baby — a girl — whom 
we named Kyla! 

We made the name up — and that’s 
what’s so odd. How did Mr. Swain 
arrive at the same name, Kyla? 
We’re most anxious to know. 

By the way, “Dark Destiny” was 
very good, and I’m glad now that 
Kyla wasn’t the villainess. My hus- 
band and I are newcomers to Madge, 
but not to science fiction. We’ve read 
“Astounding” and “Galaxy” previ- 
ously. I was actually introduced to 
science fiction through my husband. 
I used to sneer at his choice of read- 
ing material until I finally read 
some of it myself! 

A word about your January cover 
— very good. The March cover illus- 
trates the story well but I thought 
the whole thing was too garish. 

You have a good magazine, Mr. 
Hamling. We’ll be watching for 
coming issues. 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry W. Dreyer 
Zumbrota, Minn. 
As to how Dwight thought up the 
name, Kyla, we’ll let him . answer 
when he reads this. However in the 
meantime we can tell you when he 
thought of it — the story was writ- 
ten last August. We're glad you 
finally discovered Madge — hut then 
we always like to have our readers 
sample other books first — that makes 
a first taste of Madge pretty sweet! 

. . . wlh 

A STAR IS BORN 
Dear Bill: 

I don’t usually write any of the 
magazines but after reading the 
March issue of Madge I just had to 
put my two cents T^orth in. I ex- 



pected Dwight Swain to be as ter- 
rific as he was, but you should have 
warned us. a little more about Dan- 
ny Galouye. The boy is really some- 
thing. “Rebirth” was quits an idea. 
It’s actually not new but never has 
it been so eloquently used. Let’s 
keep more of that calibre coming. 

I think you stuck your neck out a 
wee bit too far when you said “When 
Worlds Collide” was inferior to such 
films as “The Thing” and “The Day 
the Earth Stood Still”. While I’ll 
be one of the first to admit that they 
were all excellent films, I think most 
fans will agree with me when I re- 
verse your opinion. I believe that 
“When Worlds Collide” was by far 
the best of the two or three. You 
can make your own comparison any 
way you desire. And I’m forced to 
agree — as a matter of fact I gladly 
agree — with Terry Carr and his 
opinions on “Destination Moon.” 
What’s the matter. Bill? Did you 
have a stake in “The Thing” or 
something? 

Now that I’ve gotten that off my 
chest, here’s my subscription renew- 
al. I certainly don’t want to miss 
a single issue of Madge — and don’t 
intend to! 

Jack M. O’Brien 
USS Rowe (DD-504) 
c/o FPO, New York, N.Y. 
We agree with you, Jack, Danny 
Galouye is really something — and be- 
lieve us you’re going to see a lot of 
his stories in Madge in coming is- 
sues. As to the movies, we still 
think “The Thing" & “The Day the 
Earth Stood Still" are the best 
Hollywood has made. "When Worlds 
Collide” was too phony at the end — 
and the “end of the earth" scenes 
were ineffectual for our money. As 
to “Destination Moon" we don’t 
want an education — we repeat — we 
want entertainment. So there! . . . 
Anyway, the big thing is Hollywood 
is stf conscious wlh 
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IDEAL FANZINE? 

Dear Mr. Hamling'; 

Here’s a teaser for your readers: 
What would an ideal fanzine be like? 
Would it consist solely of material 
by fans? Or should the emphasis be 
on off-trail writing and background 
material by professionals? Should 
it appeal primarily to active fans 
or to casual fans as well? 

We want suggestions, for we’re 
plunging into the publication of a 
new zine, '‘Fantastic Worlds”. It’ll 
be lithographed in a 5^2x8 '/a format, 
a quarterly selling for |1.00 per 
year, sample copy 25c. Our first 
issue will be ready in May and to 
encourage fans to submit their best 
work we’re paying for all fiction 
and articles in the form of cash 
prizes from 3 to 10 dollars. 

And we’ll be aiming at that ideal 
zine. No, we don’t promise to achieve 
our goal, but w-e’ll sure as shootin’ 
try. The zine w'ill be for fans — 
for the readers of IMAGINATION, 
and that’s why we want their sug- 
gestions. We’ll publish the most in- 
teresting suggestions in “Fantastic 
Worlds’’ and the three top ones will 
receive cash prizes of one dollar each. 

Meanwhile we’ll be happy to an- 
swer queries and to receive contribu- 
tions, and, of course, subscriptions! 

Edward W. Ludwig 
1942 Telegraph Ave. 

Stockton, Cal. 
Say there, Edonardo, where you 
been hiding yourself? After that 
fine story of yours in the first issue 
of Madge a couple of years ago ive 
haven’t heard from you. Given up 
writing completely? If not, here’s an 
invite to come knocking sometime. 

As to ideal fanzines — ire think 
there not only can he an ideal zine, 
but we think there was one — and 
sadly we doubt if it will ever be 
duplicated. We’re going back near- 
ly fifteen years to reminisce on the 
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greatest fanzine of them all — 
SPACEWAYS, edited by a great 
fan, Harry Warner, Jr. of Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Your editor was an 
active fan at that time and always 
felt proud to be able to contribute 
a story, poem, article or gossip col- 
umn to the contents page. Matter 
of fact, we’re quite certain that ev- 
ery other fan and professional con- 
tributor felt the same way. For 
SPACEWAYS had an aura that no 
other fanzine (as far as we were 
concerned) or prozine for that mat- 
ter could boast. It had good mate- 
rial by top professional writers and 
editors, and the best from the ranks 
of the fans. It had news, and views, 
pros and eons, forums — debates, it 
had, in fact, everything. Perhaps if 
the war hadn’t come along SPACE- 
WAYS would still be in existence, 
but we’ve lost touch with our old 
friend Harry Warner, Jr. since that 
time. If he happens to read this — 
drop us a line, Harry! . . . As to 
your project, Ed, we wish you the 
best of luck. We have only one sug- 
gestion to offer; get a few files of 
SPACEWAYS and study them . for 
size wlh 

LIVES UP TO ITS NAME 

Dear Mr Hamling: 

IMAGINATION, of which you are 
the editor, really lives up to its 
name. It is one of the very few 
science fiction magazines which does 
not carry pure science stories. Most 
of the others are sometimes so tech- 
nical that the ordinary reader, who 
looks for entertainment, runs into a 
quagmire of abstruse ideas. 

IMAGINATION, on the other 
hand, blends science with fantasy in 
a pleasing proportion. Another thing 
about Madge that I like is that it 
often does not adhere to space and 
time travel stories, using other types 
of pure fantasy. 
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Keep up the fine -work. 

Max Zimmering 
3935 St. Urbain St. 

Montreal, Quebec 
Canada 

Thanks for the nice words, Max. 
And you can count on entertain- 
ment in Madge — that’s the only thing 
we feature as a steady diet! . . . wlh 

MORE CONCEPTS, PLEASE . . . 

Dear Ed; 

That November editorial certainly- 
kicked up a ruckus in the March is- 
sue. I found all the ideas expressed 
in the letters interesting, especially 
those of the anti-science fans. If said 
fans don’t like science in their sto- 
ries let them read “Amazing”, 
“Startling”, “Thrilling Wonder”, 
“Fantastic Adventures” and the like. 
One can hardly say those magazines 
emphasize science,/ or even logical 
stories (as a matter of fact even 
readable stories). Personally, I 
read science fiction not merely for 
thrills or high adventure. I like the 
horizons unfolded by a good -writer 
— the new concepts one cannot find 
in any other form of fiction. Ad- 
venture stories for adventure maga- 
zines; let’s see concepts in Madge. 

In the March issue we see “Dark 
Destiny” as a good example of an 
adventure story with no concepts. 
“Space Opera” was a tickler, “Mon- 
beast” a flop. But beside a “Toffee” 
story, well . . . say, where is the 
dream girl? It’s been over a year. 
An idea : when Madge goes monthly 
(soon!) the first serial might be 
a nice long Toffee story by Charlie 
Myers. That way we’d get Toffee 
every month I How about it? 

“The Killer” was well told; let’s 
see a longer one hy Oliver. “Re- 
birth” had an old theme, poorly de- 
veloped. I was fascinated by those 
click-stones; this author would be 
good with a good plot. 



“Fantasy Film Flashes” was good 
reading, but we’ll never see a tenth 
of those movies. The reader de- 
partments are always good — which 
is one big reason I’m subscribing. 
But that cover! Please, no more of 
this type — too pulpy. 

David Van Arnam 

1740-34th Ave. N. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
So you don’t read stf for thrills 
alone? OK, we’ll buy that — as long 
as the concept is secondary to the 
story. And incidentally, we gather 
that TOFFEE is a favorite of yours 
(your gal’s on the cover this issue!) 
and yet the red-headed scamp would 
not know a concept from oblivion. 
Huh? 

As to the covers, Madge is pro- 
viding a variety of themes and tech- 
niques. No set policy .... wlh 

A WONDERFUL NEW WRITER 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Wow! You certainly stirred up a 
hornet’s nest with your November 
editorial. Only the absence of a 
handy pen prevented me from send- 
ing in my little drop of poison, but 
at this late date who wants to rub 
salt into the wound ... As far as 
your comments to the letters in the 
March issue goes, I think that what 
keeps Geoff St. Reynard’s work above 
the fantasy level is his writing skill. 
And what is adult science fiction? 
It’s hard to put into words, but it 
isn't basically a scientific lecture 
with a drop of fiction thrown in. 
Ray Bradhury writes adult stf al- 
though his science is devoted mainly 
to stating that man has a rocket 
ship and travels to Mars. All mat- 
ter of fact like. In comparing adult 
science fiction to westerns it is, well, 
the difference between a film like 
the recent “Broken Arrow” and 
Hopalong Cassidy. 

But now to the March issue. RE-^ 
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BIRTH was the best in the issue — 
excellent, magnificent, terrific, and 
wonderful. You have discovered a 
wonderful new writer in Dan Gal- 
ouye if the rest of his work meas- 
ures up. TONIGHT THE SKY 
WILL FALL! better be good! 

In closing let me state that al- 
though yours truly may send a few 
brickbats, she continues to buy 
Madge. Because it’s a good maga- 
zine — except for such times when 
you print “November Editorials”. 
Madge is up in the top five of stf. 
A little hard work will make it No. 
1 . 

(Miss) Arline Gingold 
60 Elm St. 

Ellenville, N. Y. 
You read Dan Galouye’s cover story 
last issue, Arline, what did you 
think of it? As to that No. 1 position, 
that’s us looking over our shoulder, 

. . . wlh 

METEOR STORM AHEAD! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Re “Introducing the Author — 
Mari Wolf,” I’ve never read such 
a piece qf conceit in my several 
years of scanning most science fic- 
tion publications. 

Concerning her not-possibly-re- 
membered journey to Portovelo, 
Ecuador, and her Junior-Hi report- 
ing and quote : “weekly column in 

the Laguna Beach paper covering 
adult education, of all things!” I 
can only say, so what! 

Please do your readers a favor 
and introduce authors of worth, sci- 
ence fictionally speaking anyway, 
and if no less egotistic than Miss 
Wolf, at least more modestly re- 
strained auto-biographically. 

By the way, what is Miss Wolf’s 
name, really? Marie (dropping the 
“e” a la everything Southern Cali- 
fornia?) or Mary? 
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Both my husband and I otherwise 
enjoy IMAGINATION. 

Mrs. Paul Learn 
209 N. Thurlow Ave. 

Margate, N.J. 
We’re sorry you received such an 
impression from Mari’s auto-biog, 
Mrs. Learn. We can tell you that 
the young lady is charming and a 
very sincere science fiction fan. As 
to the correct pronunciation of her 
name, it is the same as the word 
"mar” with an "e” tacked on, ac- 
cent on the first syllable, Mari is 
the wife of Rog Phillips, well known 
science fiction writer . , . wlh 

THE LADY’S CONFUSED 

Dear Mr. Hamling; 

I am, perhaps, a strange crea- 
ture. I have been reading science 
fiction for years — got the habit 
from older brothers when I was still 
a kid, but I still haven’t found out 
what it’s all about. I usually feel, 
when I read a story, very much as 
if I must have come in about the 
middle of things. Since I read just 
for fun I sometimes wish each sto- 
ry carried its own glossary so I 
could figure it out. For instance, 
what in the name of all future 
space wars is a “BEM” or a “chit- 
za”— ? 

As to the covers or interior illus- 
trations, I don’t give a whoop about 
them. In fact, I don’t like pictures 
in stories since invariably the art- 
ist never sees the characters as I 
see them. The cover could be plain 
white for all I care. If I wanted 
pictures I’d buy a comic magazine! 

I remember characters, not au- 
thors, so I can’t enthuse over this 
writer or that. I liked “Rebirth” 
this Issue, and I always like “Tof- 
fee” Stories. I thought however 
that she belonged to “Fantastic Ad- 
ventures”? 
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1 remain, confused . . . 

Ruth N. Brown 
Box 93 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
A BEM is a bug-eyed-monster, but 
we can’t very well describe “chitza” 
except to say it is a derogatory 
term used much as you might call 
someone, "You rat.. . . ” Come to 
think of it, maybe it would be a good 
idea if a glossary were supplied 
with science fiction stories. Any- 
body care to tackle the chore? 

Your views on covers and interi- 
or illustrations are quite interest- 
ing, Ruth. This is always a topic 
of great debate among writers, art- 
ists, and fans. Personally we like 
a nice attractive cover painting 
(or photo as Madge often uses) and 
good interiors. We can’t argue 
with you though on the fact that 
artists’ conceptions of characters 
are often vastly different than your 
own. 

Your method of judging an issue 
by remembering a story, not a writ- 
er, is a big point with us. We’ve al- 
ways contended that a name means 
nothing — it’s the story that counts. 
As to Toffee, your editor discover- 
ed and developed the series when he 
edited FA. Since taking over the 
destiny of Madge, we’ve taken our 
dream-gal with us to feature in 
Madge. You’ll he seeing more of 
Charles Myers’ novels in future is- 
sues. Did the Toffee novel this is- 
sue ring a bell? We thought it was 
one of the funniest in the series, 
but then of course we’re prejudiced 
for anything concerning that lus- 
cious gal! (Believe us it was quite 
a thrill to be used as the model for 
Marc Pillsworth on the cover! You 
can’t get much closer to TOFFEE 
than that!) wlh 

BORED NO LONGER! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 



At last, out of sheer boredom, I 
broke down and purchased a copy of 
IMAGINATION. The line on the 
cover, Stories of Science and Fan- 
tasy, had led me to believe that IM- 
AGINATION contained popular sci- 
ence articles and a few pieces of 
fiction of an inferior kind. After 
reading the letter column and Mari 
Wolf’s reviews, however,- I soon 
realized that this was not the case. 

All the stories in the March is- 
sue were good! ONCE UPON A 
MONBEAST . . . took top billing, 
in my opinion. DARK DESTINY 
was very good; try to keep the nov- 
els this length or longer. The use 
of serials is perfectly justified for 
the longer stories. If readers don’t 
like the suspense of waiting for the 
next issue they can always wait 
for the last installment before 
reading the story, as I do. 

From one of the letters and your 
editorial, I see you place “The 
Thing” above “Destination Moon” 
and “When Worlds Collide”. Hav- 
ing seen all three, I place “The 
Thing” as the poorest of the three; 
it more nearly approaches a Frank- 
enstein type than the other two. By 
far the best movie to appear was 
“The Day the Earth Stood Still”, 
both in plot and meaning. 

Richard C. Spelman 
Leverett D-34 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 

We take it you weren’t bored after 
reading Madge, Dick. You can bet 
you never will be either! As to THE 
DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL, 
we agree with you — it was a fine pic- 
ture; the only thing we still con- 
tend is that THE THING ranks 
right up there with it. So what 
was wrong with FRANKENSTEIN? 
The film can still get a shiver out 
of us! wlh 
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EVERYBODY’S WONDERFUL! 
Dear Bill: 

I could start out this letter by 
saying what 95% of your readers 
say in their letters. (They’re so 
right, too!) — That your magazine 
is wonderful, positively (pardon 
the expression) “Astounding!” 

By the way, while I’m on the 
subject of ASTOUNDING, what is 
your opinion of Campbell’s maga- 
zine? I think it’s pretty good. 
You know, you’re always putting in 
a good word for other stf mags such 
as OW, but you haven’t said any- 
thing about ASTOUNDING, or for 
that matter, GALAXY which is an 
excellent mag. So how about it, 
Bill, just a few words about them? 

Well, I seem to have strayed from 
the subject — Madge. I was going 
to say that my subscription should 
tell you how much I like your mag- 
azine. 

About Madge’s covers, ever since 
that awful June, 1951 Bok cover, 
you’ve had Astounding (whoops, 
that word again!) covers. PLEASE 
— no sexy covers. You’ve improved 
Madge too, too much to have her 
knocked off her high rating with 
one or two inferior covers. 

Jim Harper 
355 St. Leger Ave. 

Akron 5, Ohio 
“Astounding” is a good magazine 
— we trust it will always remain 
one. However, it used to be a great 
magazine — and under the hand of 
its present editor too. We remem- 
ber back in the late thirties what 
a terrific magazine it was. Ah, me, 
them were the days ... As we said, 
Johnny Campbell’s book is still a 
good magazine. Who knows, maybe 
John will decide to make it as great 
as it once wasf — And in the mean- 
time it does have dignity, which we 
admire. 

“Galaxy”? We think it’s a good 
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magazine — trouble is we can’t be 
sure just how good. It might be 
easier to decide if the mag stopped 
trying to nip at Astounding’s heels, 
a futile effort. Why not he just 
good old GALAXY and let it go at 
that? There’s room for everybody 
. . . There you are, Jim, we made 
with a comment! wlh 

A NEW STANDARD 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Having read the March issue of 
IMAGINATION I would like to 
comment on the stories. REBIRTH 
by Daniel F. Galouye was the best 
in the issue and one of the finest 
stories I have read in Madge. For 
a new author, Mr. Galouye has cer- 
tainly turned in a good story on his 
first try. 

The cover story, DARK -DES- 
TINY, was not as good as CRY 
CHAOS! last year. 

Here’s hoping that you keep to 
the new standard that Dan Galouye 
set in the March issue. 

Edward Scammacca 
679 Sterling Place 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
Madge has always had a good 
standard, Ed, and Danny boy fits 
right in with it. We agree however 
that he can add something of his 
own too! And we guarantee he will 
too — watch! wlh 

WAS HER FACE RED! 

Dear Bill: 

Just finished reading vour edito- 
rial in the March IMAGINATION. 
Natch, after your buildup of Gal- 
ouye I read bis REBIRTH first. It 
was very good — in fact I liked it 
better than the lead novel, DARK 
DESTINY. Science fiction, like 
any other field, can always use new 
blood. 

One more thing . . . you mentioned 
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J. T. Oliver in your editorial, too. 
When are you going to print some- 
thing of his? I think he's got some- 
thing — and I will be looking for- 
ward to some of his stories. 

As for this adult stf controversy, 
it is an epidemic and nothing else — 
except possibly a waste of space . . . 

Nan Gerding 
Box 484 
Roseville, 111. 
P. S. Okay, so I should have read 
the whole issue before commenting 
. . . Was my face red a few min- 
utes ago when I ran across Oliver’s 
story, THE KILLER in the March 
issue! I can now rephrase my ques- 
tion: when are you going to print 
some more of his work? ... Nan 

Glad you liked both Galouye and 
Oliver, Nan. Keep your eye on Dan 
especially. He’s liable to give stf 
a ivhole transfusion! .... wlh 

UNKNOWN NO LONGER! 

Dear Ed : 

This letter is in regard to your 
unknown writer, Daniel F. Galouye. 
I read his story, REBIRTH, in the 
March IMAGINATION, and I must 
say that he should be an unknown 
no longer! His story was super 
and human, and above, all, clean 
reading. I think his writing abil- 
ity is far above the average — and 
this goes for other established writ- 
ers. 

I am looking forward to other 
great Galouye stories in IMAGINA- 
TION. 

Hazel L. Taylor (Nurse) 
109 E. Ave. 45 
Los Angeles Cal. 
This seems to be quite an issue for 
the ladies’ views. Hazel, and we cer- 
tainly welcome yours — indeed, con- 
cur with them. Thanks for whit- 
ing and drop us a line again . . . wlh 



MIAMI FANS NOTE 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

I’ve just finished the March issue 
of Madge and decided to go through 
the letter writing aftermath. First 
off, I’m looking forward to reading 
TONIGHT THE SKY WILL 
FALL! by Dan Galouye in May after 
reading his REBIRTH in this issue. 
With all your editorial promise it 
should be a dandy. As for the sto- 
ries in the March issue, otherwise, 
I won’t try to rate them. Hardly 
any two readers agree anyway, and 
besides, I’m no expert on the sub- 
ject. Just keep Madge the way it 
is, with as good or even better sto- 
ries and I'll keep on reading it. 

Now for some information. Can 
any of your readers tell me whether 
there is a fan club in Miami or 
thereabouts? Also, if there are any 
fans who would care to write. I’ll 
answer all correspondence, bar none! 

Here’s a question for you, ed: 
when does Madge go monthly? How 
about it? 

Joe Coltrane 
744 N.W. 4th St. 

Miami 36, Fla. 
We’re working on the monthly busi- 
ness right now. We’ll give you def- 
inite details soon . . . . wlh 

OUR EYE IS GLUED! 

Ye Editor Hamling: 

Since both time and energy are 
limited I won’t list all of the fea- 
tures of IMAGINATION which 
have thoroughly endeared it to me 
as, I suppose, a first letter should. 
Suffice to say that I have been a 
devoted reader of science fiction 
since entering college in 1946 and 
found that stf happily freed my im- 
agination from the usual ruts. To- 
day I look forward happily to each 
issue of IMAGINATION. 

Congratulations on your discovery 
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of Daniel F. Galouye. REBIRTH is 
top grade material with a , subtle 
beauty of style I hope to see more 
of in IMAGINATION. So bring on 
TONIGHT THE SKY WILL 
FALL! and keep an eye on Galouye 
— he’s good ! 

Donald T. Smith 
60 Preston St. 

Camden, N. Y. 
And we’ll look forward happily to 
your future letters, Don . . . wlh 

SAUCER PICTURES? 

Dear Ed: 

Picked up IMAGINATION for 
the first time with the January is- 
sue and have been engrossed with 
it ever since. A pity that it was 
hidden behind all the cheap rags 
at the newsstand. 

I have followed the flying saucer 
phenomenon since its supposed in- 
ception in 1947, have read all the 
books available on the subject, and 
have four years of clippings. Being 
an amateur astronomer myself and 
knowing the difference between an 
illusion and a meteor, have come to 
the conclusion that interplanetary 
travel is here, no matter how unac- 
ceptable the idea is to the general 
public. 

If you publish this letter, I would 
welcome any letters from Saucer en- 
thusiasts, and have at my command 
several genuine saucer pictures 
taken by a friend of mine. Any 
takers? 

Again, I would like to reiterate 
that Madge is one of the most 
thought stimulating publications in 
a long time. 

Coral Lorenzen 
Rte. 1 

Sturgeon Bay, Wise. 
Shoot the photos in, Coral, and if 
there is an authentic note to them 
we’ll publish them in Madge for 
all the readers. OK? . . . wlh 



ON STORIES AND FANS 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

For quite a while now I’ve con- 
sidered writing to you or some other 
science fiction magazine editor, but 
this is the first time I have actual- 
ly done so. First of all I would like 
to say that I am a freshman at 
Cornell University and a fairly reg- 
ular reader of IMAGINATION, 
GALAXY, ASTOUNDING & THE 
MAGAZINE OF FANTASY & SCI- 
ENCE FICTION. 

My purpose in writing this letter 
is two-fold, to point out to you 
something which I feel you editors 
are neglecting in your selection of 
stories — the appeal on the basis of 
the story itself, the appeal to the 
ordinary man on the streets who 
picks up your magazine; and second- 
ly, to sound off a little at the whole 
over-emphasis on “fandom”. 

I do not insist on stories being 
scientifically accurate; I do not on 
the other hand go along with your 
November editorial’s view that they 
should be full of rip-roaring action. 
Rather I say that the stories should 
' be readable, feasible to some extent, 
and interesting. I do not consider 
Swain's novels even good action, let 
alone well written. However, Geoff 
St. Reynard’s BEWARE THE 
USURPERS! was a real thriller, 
one which I enjoyed immensely, and 
helps put Madge in the No. 2 spot 
among my favorite magazines. 
F & SF is No. 1 of the four above 
mentioned. 

Now to point two; I feel that this 
whole business of fan clubs, fan- 
zines, conventions, etc. is highly 
ridiculous. But if people wish to 
amuse themselves with such a hobby 
I suppose it is up to them. However, 
why do they have to foist their idiocy 
on other people? I read letters in 
IMAGINATION which absolutely 
disgust me. Analyzing the cover, 
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the “illos”, the format, the type, the 
editorials, the columns, the letter 
section, in fact practically every- 
thing but the stories ! And v/hen 
they do mention the stories they do 
so as if as an after-thought, and 
seem to judge them on the basis 
of who wrote them. 

I think this over-emphasis of fan- 
dom loses Madge more sales than it 
gains. Your letter section and 
FANDORA’S BOX are appealing 
to science fiction fans and should 
thus he included, but I feel that 
both are too long and discourage 
people from buying the book. An- 
other thing is your often hideous 
covers and the emphasis you place 
on them (why I don’t know). I al- 
most passed up the March issue un- 
til the title caught my eye. I thought 
it was just another cowboy-cn-the- 
moon pulp. But how many people 
who feel as I do would have bother- 
ed to buy that issue and unearth in 
it that terrific story by Daniel F. 
Galouye, REBIRTH! That should 
have been your cover story — with 
an intelligent cover to go with it. 

An added thought; thank God 
you don’t publish serials. One big 
reason I never read Galaxy or 
Astounding regularly until recently 
was that every time I picked up a 
copy of either half the issue would 
be devoted to a serial. 

In closing I would just like to 
say that this is in all probability 
the longest letter I ever wrote, much 
less to a magazine, and hope that I 
got my point across. Let’s have 
more good stories and less emphasis 
on the other factors involved in 
the production of the magazine. And 
please think of the fan who reads 
for the sake of literature itself, not 
because it is his social life to be 
involved in science fiction. 

Peter Cusack 
611 E. Seneca St. 



Ithaca, N. Y. 
About the long letter section, Pete, 
best answer to that is your letter — 
which you will^iote took considerable 
space! As to fandom, we’ll keep 
on the sidelines with that point and 
let the readers reply. 

You say our covers are horrible? 
That’s us being flabbergasted! And 
all along we thought we were pro- 
viding a good balanced diet of all 
types of science- fantasy covers! We 
admit the March cover was not a 
photo-dyed masterpiece — but then, it 
wasn’t meant to be. That was an 
action BEM type, thrown in for 
the variety we promise our readers. 
How about the beautiful McCauley 
symbolic job this issue? (Not be- 
cause ye ed has his puss plastered 
across it.) Anyivay, we don’t feel 
the March cover was horrible. But 
you must admit one thing, Madge 
isn’t a stereotyped magazine — we 
believe in good change of pace, and 
that goes for covers, illos, and sto- 
ries. At any rate we’re in there 
pitching to give you the best. If we 
do miss once in a while it will be 
purely accidental! wlh 

HEY, SOME ISSUE! 

Dear wlh : 

I’m a little late with my usual 
letter to Madge, but here it is. 

In the March issue DARK DES- 
TINY by Dwight Swain was my fa- 
vorite! Get more DVS! He’s colos- 
sal. Also, get more Malcolm Smith 
Covers — whatta job he did on March! 
Second in stories came REBIRTH. 
The plot is kinda old but I really 
enjoyed it. Only bad yarn in the 
issue was THE KILLER. You 
should have left those pages blank! 

Rog Phillips is a lucky guy — wot- 
ta wife! 

Illos are all terrific. 

Letter column is always interest- 
(Continued on Page 160) 




5t COMING „/ iL SAUCERS 

At lasti The authoritative report on the sky mystery that has 
startled the world. The sensational result of over four years 
of investigation conducted with great difficulty and even risk 
of life. The first honest, undoclored, unbiased saucer book! 

THE DOCUMENTARY RECORD YOU'VE WAITED FOR 

KENNETH ARNOLD and RAY PALMER 

Ever since Kenneth Arnold first saw the mystery disks, the utmost 
confusion has existed — due to official and unofficial censorship, 
hoaxes, false reports, biased _ analyses, publicity hungry yellow 
newspaper sheets and sensation magazines, military investigation, 
“classification” and “top secret” designations. Now this “smog" 
of misinformation is cleared away, replaced by facts, by the two 
men who know most about the disks. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED - NO CENSORSHIP! 

After four years of what amounted to official and public persecu- 
tion, ridicule, fantastic accusations of trickery, the publishers of 
this book have decided to avoid even the possibility of editorial 
"Interference” in presenting the truth and nothing but the truth. 
They are printing a limited number of copies at their own expense, 
in an effort to prove their integrity and to set this very important 
matter straight. These copies are not being offered to book dealers, 
but solely to those persons vitally interested in the truth about the 
saucersi 

BOOK NOW GOING TO PRESS 

Special Pre-Publication Price $4 

After publication this book will sell for $5. Until the book is 
delivered by the binder, we will accept advance orders by OTHER 
WORLDS readers at the low price. Order NOW! 

ONLY PREPAID ORDERS ACCEPTED ^ ORDER TODAY FROM 

RAV PALMER 

RT, 3, BOX 36 

AMHERST, WISCONSIN 
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ing. 

And if this letter sees print, 
c’mon, fans, write me! 

Bill St. John 
5 Ayers Place 
Oceanside N. Y. 
Wow, some letter! wlk 

REPRINTS? 

Dear Ed; 

As I’ve read everything published 
that could come under the heading of 
Fantasy or Science Fiction since the 
days of Hugo Gernsback, I am not 
interested in reprints of any kind. 
And your November issue of IMAG- 
INATION definitely had a reprint 
in it, as I’ve read the story titled, 
BEWARE, THE USURPERS! It 
strains my imagination to pay 35c 
for any magazine and especially for 
reprints. I am not interested in fan 
magazine contents or any letter sec- 
tions as both to me are so much 
clutter of someone wanting to see 
their names in print; I buy for read- 
ing material, not ads, gab, and yap. 

The literary style of most old 
stories is out-dated and out-classed, 
and no matter how rehashed they 
don’t sound or read appetizingly to 
me. Do not publish my name' as I 
am not interested in arguments. 

I. L. Russell 
Robinson, 111. 
Sorry, hut we do have to publish 
your name. The fact is you have 
made a statement that is about as 
true as if we tried to palm off the 
fact that the Moon is made of sponge 
rubber. Reprints? Great Fires of 
Ghu! Your editor has always been 
an outspoken critic of ALL reprints 
in magazines! As to IMAGINA- 
TION and the story you mention, 
preposterous. Let us simply state 
that you are misled in some manner', 
IMAGINATION has never run a 
reprint — and never will. BEWARE, 



THE USURPERS! was written on 
assignment for Madge. The one 
thing we agree with you about is 
wasting 35c on a reprint magazine. 
But chum, you got the wrong book! 

. . . wlh 

FIRST FAN LETTER 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

This is the first time I have ever 
written any magazine, but now is as 
good a time as any to break the ice! 
First of- all I would like to compli- 
ment Dwight V. Swain for his great 
story, DARK DESTINY in the 
March issue. I was enthralled 
through the entire story; it kept me 
right on the edge of my chair, and 
that’s somerthing! The next best 
was REBIRTH. It was excellent. 
Next best was RIDE THE CREPE 
RING, and then THE KILLER, 
with a perfect fantasy background. 

The cover was one of the best 
covers I have ever seen on Madge, 
the beautiful colors made it really 
interesting. It had that eye-appeal ! 

Keep the Editor’s page as large as 
it is and continue to make Madge 
the best science fiction book of all! 

Melvin Bartusch 
Box 316, R.R. 2 
La Porte, Ind. 
Thanks for the orchids, Melvin, and 
write us again soon. . . . And we’d 
like to remind all of you fans at 
this point that the letter you vote 
best in each issue will win the writ- 
er (of the winning letter) his or her 
choice of any interior illustration in 
that issue. So get your votes in 
fast! wlh 

A FAN IS BORN 

Dear Ed: 

Just happened to pick up a copy 
of the March IMAGINATION (my 
first issue) the other day. I liked it 
so much I am subscribing! 

Dave Ruckert 
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Rocky Ridge Road 
Westport, Conn. 
Oh frabjous day! Callooh! Callay! 

. . . wlh 

TWO BEMS YET! 

Dear Bill : 

Wow! A third of my tubes blown 
after reading your letter column in 
the March issue — and looking at the 
cover! A nekkid woman and two 
BEMS yet! Seriously, your Novem- 
ber editorial didn’t stir me as it did 
some of Madge’s readers. 

Bill Venable’s letter for instance. 
He attacks “psychosociological types 
of stf”, “the dry and nonsen- 
sical type of thing that reads 
like Freudian and socialistic prop- 
aganda.” Two stories that came 
to mind as examples were “Help- 
ing Hand” by Poul Anderson 
in the May ’50 ASF which is excel- 
lent political satire, and “Situation 
Thirty” by Frank Robinson in the 
January ’51 ASF, an ingenious psy- 
chological story. ( -A.simov has used 
both themes in combination.) I’d 
like to ask Mr. Venable a question 
which sums up my viewpoint on the 
adult science fiction question : Is a 
story any more SCIENCE fiction be- 
cause it bases its plot on a gadget 
rather than a thoughtful attempt at 
scientific theory? 

Then the sundry critics of “Gal- 
axy”. Looking over the January 
1952 issue I remember three stories 
which a five year old could under- 
stand. I admit that the editorials 
have been snooty, but I thought that 
a magazine was judged by its sto- 
ries. Gold has done all right there. 

In conclusion, how about some 
more Matheson like “Letter To the 
Editor”, huh? 

Allen Klinger 
917 Ogden Ave. 

New York 52, N. Y. 



Come now, A I, the gal on the March 
cover was not nekked or maybe we 
need new glasses! And as to the 
BEMs, you know the old saw about 
two heads being better than one! 
. . . Mow’d you like the cover on the 
latest issue? wlh 

THE STORY’S THE THING . . . 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

“The time has come,” the Walrus 
said, “to speak of many things . . 
of ships and science fiction and read- 
ers arguing ...” 

I have been a fan of Madge for 
some time now and my frustration 
has mounted each month with the 
reading of letters in the reader’s 
section. I must air my grievance or 
collapse. So here goes. 

Every issue some ardent fans (of 
questionable intelligence) ask why 
the stories in Madge aren’t “pure 
science” in nature. Great BEMs 
of Betelgeuse! These same people 
wouldn’t look for a treatise on sub- 
atomic energy in a Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue so why do they look for 
“pure science” fiction in a science- 
fantasy fiction magazine? IMAG- 
INATION is imagination — keep it 
that way ! 

The story’s the thing. I agree 
with you, ed, 100%. A word then, 
about Madge’s stories. They are 
Great. Swain is my idea of a first- 
rate author. Hurrah for the Mal- 
yas, Chonyas, and Pervods. Almost 
without exception I enjoyed the oth- 
er stories too in the March issue. 
And to you. Bill Hamling, thanks 
for Madge, the magnns magazine! 

Dick Anderson 
4552 51st Ave. N.E. 

Seattle 5, Wash. 

“O Oysters,” said the Carpenter, 
“You’ve had a pleasant run! 

Shall we be trotting home again?” 
— Until our great next issue 
It really has been fun! . 



wlh 




The September Issue Is FREE 

IF YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Ves, that’s what we said! You can have the September issue of IMAGINATION 
abijolutely free if you'll subscribe today. And even better, you will 
receive your copy aliead of newsstand delivery — and each succeeding issue 
after that for the term of your subscription. What it amounts to is 
simply this: we want to build up our list of subscribers. It’s growing 
every day but we want it to grow faster, and that’s where you come in. 
You buy your copy at your newsstand and pay 35c; you know you’re getting 
your money’s worth in the best science-fiction & fantasy stories publish- 
ed anywhere. The point is, you can save a total of $1.20 for twelve 
rssues by subscribing, and even better, with this special announcement 
you can get an extra copy absolutely free — meaning a saving of $1.55. 
Every dollar you save stays in yottr pocket, so why not help us achieve 
our goal with tiiis bonus offer. And incidentally, if you want any 
back issues they can be included in your subscription. Just tell us which 
ones you want. Now before you forget, fill out the coupon below. OK? 

MABL YOUR REMITTANCE TO 

IMAGINATION/ P*0. Box 230, Evanston, Illinois 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZONE STATE 

i~~l 13 issues O 25 issues 

$3.00 $6.00 

Enclosed is G cash G check G money order for 

Begin my subscription with the issue. 

All co>uotries other than T.S.A., $3.50 13 issues, $7.00 25 issues 



PRINTED IN U.S.A. 







SECRETS ENTRUSTED TO A FEW 



T here are some things that can not be generally told— things you 
ought to know. Great truths are dangerous to some— but factors for 
personal power and accomplishment in the hands of those who under- 
stand them. Behind the tales of the miracles and mysteries of the 
ancients, lie centuries of their secret probing into nature's laws— their 
amazing discoveries of the hidden processes ol man's mind, and the 
mastery of life's problems. Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance, these facts remain a useful 
heritage for the thousands of men and women who privately use them 
in their homes today. 



THIS FREE BOOK 

The Rosicruciana (not a religious organization), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
hare preserred this secret vfisdom in their archires for centuries. They now invite 
you to share the practical helpfulness of their teachings. Write today for a free copy 
of the book, "The Mastery of Life." Within its pages may lie a new life of opportu* 
nitj for you. Address: Scribe Q. J.L. 



UBe RbSICRUCIANS 



(AMORC) • SAN JOSE • CALIFORNIA • U. S. A. 

r — 1 



Scribe: G.J.L. The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U. S. A. 

Please send copy of sealed booklet, "The Mastery of Life,” which 
I shall read as directed. 

Name 



Address 
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TOMORROW’S SCIENCE 



GASEOUS NEBULA IN ORION: Visible to our astronomers today, if 
will be within reach of our space ships of tomorrow. A "gas" 
cloud in our galaxy, science speculates it may be shattered 
remnants of a star system — or possibly the beginning of one. 
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